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FOREWORD 



Thefamous British general, the Duke of Wellington, wrote 
that, 'The country must have a large and efficient army, one 
capable of meeting the enemy abroad, or they must expect to 
meet him at home."These words written almost 200 years ago 
are no less true for our own country today. Our security 
interests and the need for landpower to secure them span the 
globe. The U.S. Army is now in the process of transforming 
itself to meet those needs in the future. The following essays 
are representative of current thinking at the U.S. Army War 
College by students considering the nature and direction of 
this transformation. Dr. Williamson Murray’s introduction 
sets the historical context for military transformation, 
comparing the modern European example with recent U.S. 
efforts in military innovation. The remaining essays address 
four themes: the nature of the transformed Army, building 
irreversible momentum for transformation, improving 
strategic responsiveness, and how to achieve transformation 
in key areas. 

Officers who participated in the Advanced Strategic Art 
Program (ASAP) during their year at the U.S. Army War 
College wrote these essays. The ASAP is a unique program 
that offers sel ected students a ri gorous cou rse of i nstructi on i n 
theater strategy. Solidly based in theory, doctrine, and history, 
the program provides these students a rich professional 
experience that includes staff rides, exercises, and the best 
expertise available. The program is designed to provide the 
joint community with the best strategists and planners in the 
world. I n the case of these officers and their work, they have 
already begun to make a difference. They and their fellow 
graduates of the U.S. Army War College will continue to serve 
the Army and the nation for many years to come. 



ROBERT R. IVANY 
Major General, U.S. Army 
Commandant 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 
Williamson Murray 

As the United States enters a new century, its army 
confronts the difficult problems associated with 
transformation in an uncertain world. Moreover, the 
strategic environment makes it entirely unclear where, or 
when, or for what strategic purposesU.S. ground forces will 
find themselves committed to battle in coming decades.^ 
Yet, both the strategic environment as well as the harsh 
lessons of the past have a direct bearing on why the Army 
has begun the processes of transformation.^ 

The study of the past cannot lead to prediction as to the 
nature and conduct of war in the 21st century, but it does 
underl i ne that someti me i n the future the Army wi 1 1 fi nd 
itself committed to a major conflict. Moreover, the nature of 
the current strategi c envi ronment suggests the parameters 
within which thefuture Army will have to operate. Finally, 
history is crucial to understanding what factors and 
approaches might best prepare the Army to meet future 
threats. 

This introduction, then, represents an attempt to set out 
for the reader the issues— past, present, and future— that 
could best frame the Army's approach to transformation 
and innovation. The past is crucial to understanding why 
ground forces will always be essential to achieving the 
political aims for which wars are fought. Moreover, the 
current strategic environment indicates that U.S. military 
forces are goi ng to haveto readdress thetwo ol d quest! ons of 
time and distance. The United States cannot escape the 
geographic realities that two great oceans separate it from 
much of the rest of the world by two great continents.^ 

E qual ly i mportant, the past suggests how best to think 
about thecomplex problems of transformation in a period of 
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rapid technological change.'^ What are the most important 
attributes of an innovative military institution?^ What 
impediments have existed in the past to successful 
innovation and transformation? What kind of military 
culture is most conducive to transformation? What role has 
leadership played in transforming military institutions in 
the past? And how best can a military organization develop 
and maintain the momentum required for substantive, 
long-term change i n its basic approach to war?Thereare no 
easy answers to these quest ions, but they lie at the heart of 
how the Army must think about transformation in the first 
decades of this new century. 

The Strategic Environment: Imperative and 
Difficulties. 

At the start of the 21st century, the Army confronts the 
reality that the ending of the Cold War a decade ago so 
altered the strategic landscape that virtually all of the 
strategic verities of a 50-year period disappeared.® The 
adjustment to that reality is still going on. In a matter of 
months, the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991 had 
removed t h e great power threattothe secu r i ty of t h e U n i ted 
States. The presence of that threat had provided the 
American military, and especially the Army, with a stable 
strategic and operational framework for thinking about 
future war. With the exception of the 7-year period during 
the Vietnam War, from 1950 on, the Army focused almost 
single-mi ndedly on how best to deter and, if deterrence 
failed, fight a war in Central Europe. 

However since 1991, at the upper end of the conflict 
spectrum the Army has only confronted regional 
challengers— and not particularly impressive ones at 
that— and at the lower end of the spectrum, a number of 
peacekeeping and peace enforcement missions. None of 
these have fit within the cultural and operational 
framework developed to fight World War II and to deter 
World War III. Exacerbating the Army's difficulties in 
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adjusting to its new role has been dealing with the difficult 
problemsassociated with the major downsizing of its forces. 

Innumerable commentators have noted the impact of 
that change in threat as well as that of the downsizing on 
the Army's psyche. But an additional factor of great 
importance is now in play. Since the end of the Cold War, 
U.S. forces have been coming home from their Cold War 
positionsin EuropeandtheFar East, either tobe retired to 
the reserves or relocated to new bases in North America. It 
is entirely conceivable that by the end of the next decade, 
the Unit^ States will have virtually no troops stationed 
permanently on the far side of either the Atlantic or the 
Pacific. 

The return of those forces to North America has 
obviously led to the closing of many American bases on 
foreign soil as well. The continuation of that process will 
have important implications for the projection and 
sustai nabi I ity of U .S. mi I itary forces throughout the world 
in the future, especially where the United States must 
protect its interests against significant challenges. It is 
worth noting, for example, that the world's crucial energy 
resources lie in theMiddleEast— not just on the far side of 
the Pacific or Atlantic, but on the other side of the world. 

As U.S. military planners discovered in both world wars, 
there is a negative side to the protection the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans afford their country. U.S. military forces 
and their equipment must now move across oceanic 
distances and then besupported in any major conflict. Those 
cri ti cs of the performance of the U .S. mi I i tary i n Worl d War 
II, who so vociferously criticize the supposed American 
overemphasi s on I ogi st i cs i n compar i son to the Weh r macht, 
largely ignore the realities of geography.^ In effect, the 
return of the American military to North America has 
resurrected the knotty probi em of how to get mi I itary forces 
to the next war and then support them in the fight over 
sustained periods of time.^ As usual, in life there are no 
simple "silver-bullet" solutions on the horizon. As the 
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British General SirJ a mes Wolfe said at the opening of his 
campaign against Quebec in 1759, "war is an option of 
diffi culties."^ 

There is a second problem that has only recently begun 
toemerge, ironically a decade after the end oftheCold War. 
It has to do with the funding of the U.S. military at 
continued levels— high at least in comparison with 
American peacetime traditions or the levels currently 
maintained by other nations. Certainly, the traditional 
Ameri can approach after the nation's great wars has been to 
begin a massive downs! zing immediately upon conclusion of 
war and to continue that process for a sustained period. In 
the period between the world wars, the decline in military 
budgets continued into the late 1930s, well beyond what 
good sense should have suggested was reasonable. 
Admittedly, the Great Depression had placed considerable 
and economic impediments in the way of any sensible 
program of preparedness for much of the 1930s. 
Nevertheless, the growing dangers in the Pacific and 
Europe were all too obvious by the mid-1930s. However, 
those dangers had virtually no impact on the American 
polity until war broke out in Europe in September 1939.^^ 

Thus, for the foreseeable future, the prospects for a 
substantial increase in defense spending without the 
appearance of a major power threat tothe actual security of 
the United States is highly unlikely. It is all very well to 
hope that the nation's political leadership might be wise 
enough to devote 4 percent of the gross national product to 
defense, as the Commandant of the Marine Corps has 
recently suggested, but that possibility is simply not in the 
cards. I nstead, it is far more likely the military will see a 
slow, steady erosion of defense budgets over coming 
decades. T wo factors wi 1 1 work to drive those budgets down. 
The first is that, even were the economy to grow at 
reasonable rates, pressures on social security will steadily 
i ncrease, as the "baby boomers" begi n to reti re.^^ The agi ng 
of the baby boomers will also result in substantial increases 
in health care costs over coming decades. Finally, the 
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present administration's tax cuts, even if mitigated by 
Congress, make it unlikely there will be sufficient funding 
aval I able for major increases in defense spend! ng.^^ 

A third factor that could place pressure on defense 
budgets may well comefromthesuccessU.S. military power 
has enjoyed in keeping the peace around the world. The 
death of the World War II generation, with its collective 
memory of the cost of unpreparedness, will further 
exacerbate the attitudes of Americans that defense 
spending represents a luxury they can do without. 
M oreover, the more successful that U .S. mi I itary forces are 
in keepingthepeaceover coming decades, the more difficult 
it will be to maintain the political consensus in the United 
States necessary to keep defense budgets at present levels. 
That possibility suggests the pressures on a defense budget 
that must not only keep the peace, but make long-term 
investments in research and development and procurement 
of new systems. 

Most probably, therewi 1 1 not be a cataclysmic down ward 
plunge, but rather the death of a thousand knives. In such 
an environment, military leaders, including those in the 
Army, will have to become increasingly sophisticated in 
making their arguments to Congress. Any strategy for 
transformation must take into account the difficulties 
involved in persuading the American people to support 
defense spending during a period when it is difficult to 
enunciate clear and direct threats to the territory of the 
United States. 

The Problem of Military Transformation 
in Peacetime 

Perhaps the most daunting challenge confronting the 
Army in its efforts to transform itself has to do with the 
fu ndamental natu re of war and the mi I itary profess! on that 
must preparefor combat. Simply put, onecannot replicate 
in peacetime the conditions of combat, where military 
organizations attempt to destroy each other under 
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terrifying conditions. As Michael Howard has suggested 
about the profession of arms (officer ship and leadership): 



First, his [the officer's] profession is almost unique in that he 
may only have to exercise it once in a lifetime, if indeed that 
often. It is as if a surgeon had to practice throughout his life on 
dummies for one real operation . . . Secondly the complex 
problem of running a [military service] at all is liable to occupy 
his mind and skill so completely that it is easy to forget what it is 
being run for.^^ 

Thus, thefull impact and implications of technological, 
doctrinal, and tactical changes can never be clear in 
peacetime until war actually begins. 

Military institutions may understand in peace that 
substantial technological change is taking place. 
Nevertheless, a number of complex questions confront 
them. The first is to estimate and then to attempt to 
understand how things might work out on the battlefield. 
Will new weapons systems favor the offensive or the 
defensive? How can they best integrate new technologies 
into tactical concepts? Or do the concepts themselves have 
to change? And what are the training and doctrinal 
implications of such changes? 

In the above sense, the pre-World War I German 
military were able to grasp most of the implications of the 
vast i mprovement i n technol ogy and weapons systems si nee 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. As one historian has 
suggested: 'The [Germans] had not only recognized the 
problem, but had also hammered out the fundamental 
principles that defined modern warfare, at least from a 
tactical and operational standpoint."^®Thedifficultyfor the 
Germans (as well as the other European armies) was the 
fact that it took 3 years of bloody combat to work out the 
complex details during World War I 

Unfortunately, historians have tended to muddle our 
understandingofthe processes of su ccessf u I or u n su ccessf u I 
military transformation.^^ For the most part, they claim 
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that military organizations study what happened in the last 
war, and that is why they do badly in the next. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Instead, most military 
organizationsfail to study past military experience, even of 
the most recent variety— including their own. Thus, they 
tend to build up a pictureof future war that fits their own 
preconceptions and assumptions. If they use the past at all, 
it is to validate those assumptions. A comparison of the 
German army in the interwar period with the French and 
British armies underlines this point. General Hans von 
Seeckt, the German Army's commander-in-chief from 1920 
to 1926, established no I ess than 57 different committees to 
examine what had actually happened on the battlefields of 
1918. He explicitly tasked those committees that they were 
to produce short, concise studies on the newly gained 
experiences of the war and consider the foil owing points: a) 
What new situations arose in the war that had not been 
considered beforethewar?b) How effect! vewereour prewar 
views in dealing with the above situations? c) What new 
guidelines have been developed from the use of new 
weaponry in the war? and d) Which new problems put 
forward by the war have not yet found a solution?^® 

In comparison, the British Army failed to establish a 
committee to study the lessons of the last war until 1932. 
Then when its critical report camein. Chief of thel mperial 
General Staff Field Marshal Sir Archibald 
Montgomery-Massingberd deep-sixed the study and 
replaced it with one that presented a far more favorable 
(and unrealistic) view of how the British Army had 
performed in World War I 

Moreover, the business of soldiering in peacetime itself 
requires immense time and energy to train, organize, 
educate, and prepare units for the day-to-day tasks that 
military forces must perform in remaining military 
institutions. To make matters even more difficult, the 
lessons of even recent combat experience are never clear, 
while military institutions must struggle with new 
technologies that become available. Finally, the length of 
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interwar periodsisclearonlytomilitaryhistorians, whocan 
pi ck over the wreckage after the war i s over i n thei r efforts of 
Monday morning quarterbacking. 

It is the indeterminate length of interwar periods that 
makesthetask of preparing for war doubly difficult. Recent 
scholarship, to a great extent supported by the Office of Net 
Assessment in the Pentagon, has focused on the 1920s and 
1930s for an examination of military innovation and 
transformati on duri ng peaceti ma^^There i s i ndeed much to 
be I earned from that period, as the concluding section ofthis 
chapter will suggest. 

But there are several aspects to the history of the 1920s 
and 1930s that may well distort the understanding of the 
complex issues involved in transformation. Most officers 
involved in innovative efforts in that interwar period had 
experienced combat in World War I . Thus, they could draw 
on experiences directly relevant to the problems they were 
confronting. Moreover, most of the major transformations 
that exploded on the battlefields of the 1940s were already 
emerging by 1918. The one exception, airborne operations, 
suggests how si mi lar the framework of 1940 was to that of 
1918; strategic bombing, carrier operations, submarine 
warfare over extended distances, exploitation, combined- 
arms mechanized operations, and close air support all were 
emergent concepts at the end of World War I . 

At present, there appears to be little chance U.S. 
militaryforceswill find themselves engaged in a major war. 
Instead, it is possiblethat the Army may not find its units 
engaged in a major conflict for a much longer period of time, 
as was the case with the Royal Navy between 1815 and 
1914.^^ The result of a century without a serious challenge 
totheRoyal Navy's maritime superiority wasthecreation of 
a service culture that increasingly emphasized the 
polishing of brass and looking good over the serious 
business of intellectually and tactically preparing for war. 
The problems raised by an extended period of peace can only 
be exacerbated, if that period occurs during a time of rapid 
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technological change. I n that case, even serious innovation 
and transformation can have its limitations. Inthe40-year 
period between theending of theFranco-Prussian War and 
the outbreak of World War I, the Prusso-German Army 
seriously prepared for the next war. 

It was not, however, merely the imperatives of 
technological change that caused the problem. Rather, it 
wasthedifficulty of understanding theful I ramifications of 
technological changes on doctrineand tactical preparations. 
As one commentator has noted: 

Technologial determinism also oversimplifiesthedifficulty of 
integrating new technology into existing structures, a process 
that usually entails a considerable a mount of friction and any 
number of unintended consequences. On the contrary, the 
technological signposts that appeared during the wars fought 
between 1870 and 1914 pointed in a number of confusing and 
often contradictory directions. The nonlinear unfolding of 
Western society's technological transformation during this 
period would, in fact, consistently surprise conservative and 
visionary alike. Technology was dynamic and unstable at the 
turn of the century, with breakthroughs occurring 
concurrently and unpredictably in any number of fields, some 
of which had the potent! al to upset the bal anceof power with! n 
a very short period.^^ 

I n a period that also confronts a number of discontinuous 
changes in a number of fields, it would seem likely that 
today's Army will find noeasier path to new capabilities and 
doctrine. The problem of integrating new technologies into 
doctrine and structures that can realistically address the 
wars of the 21st century wi 1 1 remai n as diffi cu 1 1 as they were 
in the last century. But asthecurrent Army leadership has 
grasped, the Army has nochoice but totransform. Whi I ethe 
past may not provide answers to problems already 
confronting transformation, it does suggest avenues and 
questions one might ask as one embarks on the journey. 
Above all, the past indicates there are no simple or easy 
sol uti ons tothe i ntractabi e probi ems mi I itary organi zati ons 
confront in innovation and transformation. 
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The Past as a Guide. 



As uncertain a guide as the past may be, it at least 
suggests the patterns and cultural aspects that have aided 
earlier military organizations to innovate in transforming 
their tactical and operational approaches to war. It also 
suggests the factors that have been favorableto innovation 
and which, most probably, will contribute to successful 
transformation and innovation in the future. It can also 
underline many of the negative factors impacting on 
transformation. But as in all things dealing with human 
institutions, the processes of past transformations have 
been uncertain, ambiguous, and difficult. 

The most obvious lesson from history is that technology, 
while an important contributor, is rarely, if ever, the most 
important component of change. In a number of historical 
cases, the military organizations that most successfully 
transformed themselves possessed inferior technology to 
those whom they outperformed. The most obvious cases in 
World War II had to do with the Wehrmacht, which 
possessed inferior armored fighting vehicles to those 
possessed bytheFrench and particularlytheSovietsduring 
the 1940 and 1941 campaigns.^'^ This is, of course, not to 
argue that technology does not play an important role in 
transformation, but rather that its most important function 
is as an enabler. And as an enabler, it opens up possibilities 
that then depend on theculture, doctrine, and organization 
of those military forces that are involved in serious 
innovation.^^ 

The context within which transformation takes place is 
also important. If transformation efforts address a strategic 
challengethatthreatensthesurvival ofthestate, it islikely 
to have the greatest impact.^® In this sense, the creation of 
Fighter Command and a system of air defense capable of 
defending the British Isles from air attack between 1937 
and 1939 represents one of the most important revolutions 
in military affairs (RMAs) that occurred in the first half of 
the 20th century. Moreover, it is the one case in the 1920s 
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and 1930s where radical changetook placeover a very short 
period of time.^^ By building a systenn of air defense that 
integrated the new technologies of radar and the 
stressed- wing, mono-plane fighter, Air Marshal Sir Hugh 
Dowdi ng enti rely altered the balance i n thecomi ng BattI eof 
Britain.* 

But most of the RMAs took longer to create. This 
reflected not only the technological, tactical, and 
operational difficulties involved, but the context as well. 
Most military leaders involved in the processes of 
transform! ng thei r forces confronted the prospect of confl ict 
wel I in thefuture. And the context of ti me proved i mportant 
in pushing the parameters of technological development as 
well as developing more complete concepts of employment. 
Thus, most of the other RMAs occurringthrough this period 
i nvol ved evol utionary, rather than revol uti onary processes. 

The German development of mechanized, combined- 
arms tactics between the wars represented a process that 
began in the early 1920s and lasted well into 1941.^® 
Certai niy, few of the Germans who parti ci pated i n the drive 
through the Ardennes and across the M euse thought that 
they were realizing an RMA.^° Si nee the senior officers had 
been involved in a process of transformation that had begun 
with Seeckt, they would have seen little that appeared 
revolutionary in their victory, except perhaps the 
ideological factor. 

The pattern of most past RMAs would thus suggest a 
number of enabling factors. First would be the sustainment 
of a long-term vision, in some cases, this resulted in the 
positioning of key individuals in positions of responsibility 
for sustained periods of time. Admiral William Moffet 
remained the head of BuAer [Bureau of Aeronautics] and in 
charge of naval aviation for threeterms despite a number of 
attempts to move him on toother positions during the late 
1920s and early 1930s. in effect, as a skilled "bureaucratic 
entrepreneur," Moffet manipulated not only the Navy's 
internal system, but to a considerable extent the external 
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environment as well.^^ Moreover, Moffet got the job as the 
head of BuAer through hispolitical connections, and hekept 
that job through those connections. While he placed his 
imprint solidly on the aviation community, he was 
somewhat less successful with the rest of the Navy. I n the 
end, it did not matter because his connections with 
Congress protected him and protected his offspring, even 
after hisdeath in the crash of the rigid airship Akron. 

Even more important in transformation in the 1920s and 
1930s would seem to be the culture of the military 
organizations themselves that were engaged in 
transformation and innovation. Here, General Hans von 
Seeckt pi ayed the cruci al rol e on setti ng the German Army 
on the right track. By setting in motion a major effort to 
study the lessons of World War I , Seeckt ensured that the 
German Army would be the only military organization in 
Europe to understand fully the combined arms revolution 
that had occurred in 1918.^^ This was not an easy task 
because the real lessons of the war would not be clear to 
most historians in the English-speaking world until the 
early 1980s.^^ 

At the same time that Seeckt was setting in motion a 
detai I ed exami nati on of what had happened i n the war, he 
was also carrying out fundamental changes in the 
Reichsheer's culture.^'^ Confronted by the demand of the 
victorious Allied powers that the German Army drastically 
reduce its officer corps in the aftermath of the war, Seeckt 
chose to pi ace the army enti rely i n the hands of the General 
Staff, whileatthesametimehepurgedthegreat majority of 
officers with reputations as Frontsoldaten as well as 
aristocrats from the officer corps, unless they were suitable 
material for the General Staff. 

The result was that within a short period, the 
Reichsheer's culture reflected the traditional values of the 
Great General Staff's emphasis on rigorous study and 
serious debate— a culture that emphasized mi litary history 
and intellectual preparation for war. This was so much so 
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that Erwin Rommel, the pre-eminent German "muddy 
boots" soldier, not only read extensively in military history, 
but even wrote one of the classics in the literature of 
military history.^^ The fact that in 1932 three of the 
Reich sheer's sen lor generals wrote DieTruppenfuhrung, the 
most impressive doctrinal manual of the interwar period, 
suggests the extent of the intellectual bent of the German 
officer corps.^^ One of those generals, Werner von Fritsch, 
assumed command of the army in 1933, while another, 
Ludwig Beck, becametheChief of the General Staff at the 
same ti me. 

TheGerman military culturestands in stark contrast to 
the French efforts at transformation in the interwar period. 
What is most remarkable about the French military culture 
was the absence of serious debate about how the French 
Army should prepare for the coming test against the 
Germans, a test which vi rtual ly everyone i n the army knew 
was coming. A combination of intellectual arrogance and 
indecision at the top led the French to miss much of the 
potential offered by their technological developments. The 
army's leader in the last years of peace. General Maurice 
Gamelin, refused to stomach dissenting opinions. In 1935 
he established the high command as the sole arbiter of 
doctrine. Fromthat point on, all lectures, articles, and books 
by serving officers had to receive the approval of the high 
command before publication. As French General Andre 
Beufre noted in his postwar memoirs: "Everyone got the 
message and a profound silence reigned until the 
awakening of 1940."^^ Equally important in the French 
failure was the dilatory approach taken to the issue of 
creati ng mechanized format! ons. A seri es of meet! ngs at the 
highest levels beginning in 1937 finally resulted in the 
creation of two weak armored divisions in early 1939, with 
the tables of organization for those divisions still 
undetermined at the end of 1938.^^ 

Yet the most impressive culture of innovation and 
transformation existed within theU.S. military. When one 
consi ders the shortage of resou rces, the I ack of fundi ng, and 
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the general disdain for most things military on the part of 
most Americans, this was a particularly impressive 
accomplishment by the officer corps of the various services. 
The path that the U.S. services followed underlines how 
seri ously they took the i ntel I ectual aspects of the professi on 
of arms. 

To a certain extent, given the funding levels and the 
resourcesavailable,they had littlechoice. Buttheother side 
ofthecoin isthatthe military leaders of theservices clearly 
believed that they were members of a profession— the 
profession of arms.^® The role that professional military 
education played in the American military system 
throughout the interwar period is suggested bytheamount 
of time a profession required serious study, as well as work 
in the real world, and the seriousness with which the 
services took their professi on. 

Professional military education in the United States 
emphasized not only the education of officers, but was, in 
significant instances, a direct player in the transformation 
process itself. J ustifiably worried about its future, the 
Marine Corps quite literally shut down the Marine Corps 
Schools at Quantico in 1931 to undertake the writing of a 
basic manual for amphibious operations. The resulting 
product, 'The Tentative Manual for Landing Operations," 
becamethefoundation document on amphibious operations 
for all the services and provided the intellectual 
underpinnings for the amphibious assaults that were so 
important in both EuropeandthePacificduringWorld War 
II. Quantico and the Naval War College then provided 
fertile ground for debate about the results of a series of 
exercises and experiments carried out in the late IQBOs.'^^ 

Similarly, theNaval War Col lege played a crucial rolein 
the development of carrier capabilities before the Navy 
possessed a single carrier. Under the leadership of Admiral 
William Sims, the head of U.S. naval forces in the United 
Kingdom during World War I who had returned by choice to 
become president of the war college, the faculty and 
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students carried out a number of war games that involved 
carri ers as wel I as the batti e I i ne. What they di scovered was 
that pulses of air power rather than streams of aircraft 
would add substantially to the lethality of carrier-borne 
naval power. But the Naval War College was to make a 
major contribution not just in carrier aviation in the early 
1920s. In 1921 two officers at the college developed the 
concept of the mobile advanced base, which provided the 
concept of the forward operating logistic base, the basis of 
the devastating drive across the central Pacific in 1944.^^^ 

Throughout much of the 1980s, the U .5. Army's ground 
forces received a terrible press for their inferior 
performance against the Wehrmacht in Italy and Northern 
France from 1943 to 1945.'^'^ Subsequent historical research 
has substantially revised that view. In fact, much I ike the 
German Army after World War I , the U .S. Army undertook 
a major study of the lessons of the last war, and those 
lessons were incorporated into the Field Service 
Regulations of 1923.'^^ At least on the tactical level, the U .S. 
Army built a framework for training and preparation that 
served most American ground combat units well in World 
War II. It had less success on the operational level- 
partial ly because the U.S. Army Command and General 
Staff Col lege at Leavenworth never wroteafield manual on 
the operational level, but rather in 1930 largely 
appropriated and translated from the French their manual 
for "grand tactics."^^ 

B ut a strai ght tacti cal compari son of the U .S. Army with 
theWehrmacht misses a number of critical points, the most 
important of which is that the rebuilding of American 
ground forces only began in summer 1940 after the 
catastrophe i n F ranee. Thus, the Army had barely 2 years to 
get ready for war before commitment to combat in New 
Guinea andTunisia.TheGermanson theother hand had 6 
1/2 years before the Polish campaign and then another 6 
months to get ready for their offensive against Western 
Europe. Thecomparison of the U.S. military forces with the 
Wehrmacht's military excellence also misses the 
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consi derabl e weaknesses i n the "German way of war." I f the 
Germans displayed extraordinary capabilities on the 
tactical battlefield, their definition of the operational level 
of war left little room for either logistics or intelligence.'^^ 
And in both those areas their weaknesses contributed 
enormously to their catastrophic defeat. 

The British Army had approximately the same length of 
time to get ready for the war, but its performance, with the 
exception of Field Marshal William Slim's Fourteenth 
Army, improved littleoverthecourseofthewar.Thiswasin 
sharp contrast to what occurred across the board in theU .S. 
Army. L i ketheother Ameri can servi ces du ri ng the i nterwar 
period, the Army took the intellectual preparation for war 
seriously. While the curriculum at the Command and 
General Staff College left much to be desired, the various 
schools, particularly the Infantry School under George C. 
Marshall, encouraged the serious study of war. Moreover, 
Marshall identified those officers with the drive, 
professionalism, and intelligence to lead the Army in the 
coming war. In fact, Marshall's selection criteria may have 
been tougher than any entrance examination to the 
Kriegsakademie'^® 

Marshall's attitude towards professional military 
education is best summed up by the choice of faculty at the 
U.S. Army War College during the 2 years of desperate 
preparation that the Army underwent from 1939 to Pearl 
Harbor. Of seven officers on the faculty for the 1939-1940 
academic year, two(J . Lawton Col I ins and W. H. Simpson) 
would go on to very senior commands in World War 1 1 . The 
following year, Alexander Patch, alsoan Army commander 
in World War 1 1 , would find himself assigned tothefaculty. 

The Army's emphasis on the faculty of its senior school 
was nothing exceptional in the culture of all the American 
services during this period. The future Admiral Raymond 
Spruance would serve not one, but two, tours on thefaculty 
oftheNaval War College, along with other luminaries such 
as Richmond Kelley Turner, the main driver on the Navy 
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side behind the great amphibious drive across the central 
Pacific. The Air Corps tactical school at Montgomery and 
the Marine Schools at Quantico would likewise see a 
n u mber of t h e f ut u r e I eader s of t h ose ser vi ces ser vi n g on t h e 
faculties of those institutions. The point here is that the 
culture of serious professional ism in the U .S. services prized 
education and serious study, and those attitudes paid 
enormous dividends in the imaginative and competent 
projection of American military power across two great 
oceans. Like Germany, theUnit^Statesfought a two-front 
war. Unlikethe Germans, the United States won both wars. 
The transformation of the U.S. military beginning in 1940 
reflected the dedicated professionalism of service cultures 
that took the profession of arms very seriously indeed. 

Conclusion. 

TheArmy will undergo substantial transformation over 
coming decades whether it wants to or not. No living 
organization, and the Army is a living organization, can 
survive without change. And the U.S. Army has a long 
h i stor y of si gn i f i ca n 1 1 r a n sfor mat i on s— f r om t h e mi n u scu I e 
Army of 1860 to the massive U nion Army of 1865; from the 
I ndian Army of 1898 to the European Army of 1918; from 
the depression Army of 1939 to the massive forces that 
destroyed the Third Reich and I mperial J apan. Of all the 
transformations the Army has undergone, perhaps none 
has been so remarkable as the transformation of the 
defeated, broken Army of 1973 to the vibrant, intellectually 
alive Army of the mid- to I ate- 1980s. And many officers 
serving today were part of that remarkable transformation 
that resulted in the devastating victory of U.S. ground 
forces over the I raqi Army in Operation DESERT STORM. 

Thus, it would seem appropriate for those interested in 
transformation of the Army today to examine how their 
predecessors drove the processes of innovation and change 
so successfully barely 2 decades ago. A key element in the 
transformation processes in the late 1970s was the 
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communication of a vision throughout the Army. That 
process was at times inadvertent. The publication of Field 
Manual 100-5 (FM 100-5), "Operations," by the Training 
and Doctrine Command (TRADOC), at the time 
commanded by General William Depuy, with its emphasis 
on "the active defense," resulted in a storm of debate 
throughout the Army. The dust from the ensuing 
argu ments d i d not f i na 1 1 y begi n to setti e u nt i I th e mi d- 1980s 
wi th the publi cation of FM 100-5 and thegeneral acceptance 
ofthetenants of maneuver warfareand Airland battle. But 
the debates themselves drove the entire processes of 
transformation and resulted in an educated and involved 
officer corps. 

The intellectual and training journey that the Army 
underwent over the course of a decade from the mid-1970s 
to the mid-1980s created an entirely new Army. It 
possessed innovative and imaginative concepts honed by 
debate and equal I y i mportant by experi ments and exercises 
that ensured the relevance of doctrine and concepts. A 
number of officers who woul d eventual I y emerge among the 
Army's senior leadership in the early 1990s participated 
and contributed to the debate. Whilesenior generals of the 
late 1970s may not have been enthralled by the criticism 
thei r doctri nal concepts received, thei r outspoken j uni ors do 
not seem to have suffered. It was that open ness to argument 
and the refinement of ideas that makes the innovations of 
this period so interesting. 

The current lack of debate within the Army is indeed a 
worrisometrend. Asoneperceptivecommentator has noted: 
'That too little of this debate and discussion still goes on is, 
perhaps, indicative of the need to continue pressing for 
further development of the operational art concept in an 
armed forces once more caught up in a perceived 
technology-based revolution in military affairs."^” If the 
Army is to realize the full benefits from the massive 
technological changes that are currently taking place, then 
it clearly needs to look back at its recent past where it 
achieved such significant and important changes and use a 
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closestudy of that past in thinkingthrough the problems of 
transformation that currently confront it. Change is always 
difficult, but it makes little sense to magnify thedifficulties 
by ignoring such a sal lent, recent period of its own history. 

TheU.S.Army confronts en or mou s ch a 1 1 en ges i n com! n g 
decades. It confronts uncertainties and ambiguities as to 
where, when, and for what it will fight. Adding to its 
difficulties is the fact that the world is going through a 
technological revolution with immense implications for the 
conduct of war. But sometime in the future the Army will 
confront an enemy who has prepared his forces to challenge 
U.S. forces. That is what General Erik Shinseki's effort to 
transform the Army is all about. The chapters in this 
volume represent the efforts of some of the best students at 
today's U.S. Army War College to come to grips with the 
problems of Army transformation. They do not present an 
easy set of sol uti ons; nor dothey shy away from controversy. 
Above all, they aim at encouraging serious debate and 
discussion throughout the Army as to the best paths 
towards transformation. That informed debate must form 
the core of current efforts to move into the future. 
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CHAPTER 2 



NEWAGE MILITARY PROGRESSIVES: 
U.S. ARMY OFFICER PROFESSIONALISM 
IN THE INFORMATION AGE 



David R. Gray 

I now regard the I ndi ans as substanti al ly el i mi nated from the 
problems of the Army . . . such I ndian wars as have hitherto 
disturbed the public peace and tranquility are not probable. 

Lieutenant General William T. Sherman 
Commanding General, US Army (1883)^ 

The war with Spain . . . procured us a prominent pi ace among 
the nations . . . [and] although we abstain from calling 
ourselves as such wearevi rtually oneoftheGreat Powers and 
one of the greatest of them. With our new position there has 
descended on our shoulders a heavy burden resting on all 
Great Powers, of assisting in the regulating and shaping of 
human affairs. From the moral and intellectual view nonation 
is better qualified for such a task. 

Captain Carl Reichman, USA (1906)^ 

In the quarter century separating Sherman's and 
Reichman's observations, the U.S. Army experienced an 
identity crisis, sought out a new raison d'etre, and 
transformed itself to meet new responsibilities. Even before 
organized hostilities on the frontier came to a close, 
thoughtful officers were considering the Army's future 
mission and rolein society. Thescaleand complexities of the 
Civil War had profoundly affected the outlook of a 
significant portion of the officer corps. Mindful also of the 
sweeping changes in modern weaponry and improved 
military command methods in Europe, broad-minded 
officers anxiously watched as warfare grew progressively 
more complicated. Most concluded that onlyan officer corps 
of professional soldiers, not frontier policemen, could 
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master modern war. Cal ling for internal reforms to adapt to 
a new century, progressive 'Young Turks" conceptualized a 
fresh role for the Army. 

An increasingly professionalized officer corps conceived 
theArmy's mission to be one of perpetual read in ess for war. 
The institution would now serve as a "school" to teach 
soldiers how to fight and win future wars. Spurred by 
institutional in-fighting, technological developments, and 
i nternational concerns, the Army i mproved its troops' I i vi ng 
conditions, reconfigured its organization, acquired modern 
equipment, and developed new operational concepts. 
Officer reformers argued that modern warfare required a 
lifetime of study and pressed for an extensive system of 
military post-graduate education. Establishment of such a 
system contributed to a "renaissance" in military thinking 
in the 1870s and 1880s that redefined officership. Despite 
i t s con t i n u ed perf or ma n ce of con st a bu I a r y d u t i es, t h e off i cer 
corps' stress on readiness for war profoundly altered 
institutional culture, enabling the Army to change in form 
and character. Moreover, acquisition of an overseas empire 
paved the way for further reforms to forge an Army that 
could advance national interests abroad. Additional 
improvements, including the creation of a general staff and 
recognition of the National Guard as the nation's primary 
military reserve, continued a successful transformation 
process and set the conditions for America's important 
participation in World War I . ^ 

A century later, the Army's raison d'^re is again in 
question. Vi ctorious in two world wars in thefirst half of the 
20th century, the Army spent the next 40 years deterring 
and containing communist expansionism during the Cold 
War. The officer corps' professional ethos founded on 
readiness for war served the Army well during this period, 
as containment involved fighting several "hot," but limited 
wars. However, strategic conditions at the end of the 20th 
century require the Army to adjust to fundamentally 
different ci rcu mstances. Vi ctory i n the Col d War el i mi nated 
the West's major enemy and calls the Army's institutional 
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purpose i n the "N ew World Order" i nto quest! on. That these 
events coincided with a period of domestic cultural 
upheaval and dramatic technological innovation has 
further confounded the Army's efforts to redefine its 
relevancy. Inthepost-ColdWarera, it has performed a wide 
range of missions— most not involving "traditional" 
combat— in support of an activist national security 
strategy. Like its late 19th century predecessor, the Army's 
officer corps must again reassess the range of its 
professional duties and transform itself to meet the new 
century's evolving societal, political, and strategic 
conditions. 

Besides acquisition of new equipment and 
organizational restructuring, the Army must adjust its 
institutional military culture for the current 
transformation process. J ust as it did during the military 
renaissance of the late 19th century, the officer corps will 
have to establish the institution's intellectual direction and 
manage the associated cultural changes. Today's societal 
norms, the rapid pace of technological change, and a 
complex strategic environment are already influencing the 
Army's culture significantly. The character of the 
"information age," I ike the industrial age that preceded it, 
requires the officer corps to extend its corporate outlook 
from the strict military functionalism of the Cold War to a 
more holistic view of professionalism. By adopting a 
fusionist perspective of professionalism, the officer corps 
can best broaden the dimensions of its martial expertise, 
renew its professional identity, and enhance its political 
effectiveness with civilian leaders. 

Military Professionalism and American Strategic 
Culture. 

Military professionalism and strategic culture are 
inseparably intertwined. A profession is a peculiar type of 
functional group with distinctive characteristics. Special 
expertise acquired through theoretical study and actual 
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practice, the application of that abstract knowledge to 
distinct problems, the memberships' identification with the 
job as a life-long calling, and the primacy of the clients' 
needs di sti ngu i sh the profess! ons. M oreover, soci eti es grant 
professions relative autonomy to determine recruitment, 
performance, and ethical standards. Military 
professionalism refers primarily to the officer corps. That 
collective body possesses professional status because of its 
responsibilities and accountability to the nation's 
leadership for military effectiveness.'^ The chief function of 
the profess! on of arms is the application and management of 
organized, socially sanctioned force in pursuit of the 
nation's interests. Combat and success in battle are the 
profession's main concerns. Unique to the military 
profession isthewillingnesstosacrificelifeand limb in the 
service of the state.^ 

The singular requirements of military professionalism 
shape an armed force's organizational culture. Culture 
refers to the nexus of attitudes, norms, values, customs, 
beliefs, and education that produce the group's collective 
sense of identity. Culture involves both ideas and behavior; 
it establishes the group's world-view as well as its 
normative behavior for responding to particular problems. 
In short, culture is the "glue" that consistently binds an 
organization together despite changes in leadership.® 
Warfighting, the military's core competency, defines that 
culture. That culture shapes the context of professional 
soldiers' understanding of warfare in all of its manifold 
dimensions. The virtues of physical courage, self-denial, 
self-sacrifice, obedience, and discipline embodied the 
traditional ethos of military professionalism.^ Its icons are 
those of the masculine warrior— the infantryman, 
paratrooper, or tank crewman, for example— who 
personifies the martial ethos. Structured in hierarchies to 
facilitate unity of command and mission achievement, 
military societies are undemocratic and stress the value of 
the group over individual desires. General Sir John 
Hackett, a former commander of the British Army of the 
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Rhineand brilliant classicist, has succinctly summed upthe 
essence of military culture: 

The essential basis of military life is ordered application of 
force under an unlimited liability. It is the unlimited liability 
that sets the man who embraces this life somewhat apart. He 
will (or should) always be a citizen; as long as he serves hewill 
never be a civilian.^ 

Although the military profession— and by extension the 
Army— possess distinctive characteristics from civilian 
society, thestateit serves shapes its organization, purpose, 
and behavior. Unique geographical, social, ideological, and 
technological factors also contribute to a nation's 
consensual image of war.^ This image of war, or strategic 
culture, profoundly influences the status of military 
professionalism in society and conditions its martial 
behavior. America's individualistic, freedom-based political 
ideology, pluralistic military institutions, absolutist 
conception of national security, penchant for material 
solutions to problems— especially technological ones— and 
geographical isolation arethebasisfor the American way of 
war. That strategic culture has molded the Army's core 
tasks and organizational ethos. 

Not surprisingly, American ideology and political 
culture have forged the nation's attitude toward military 
institutions and the use of force. Founded on the idea of 
natural rights, American culture emphasizes liberty, 
individualism, capitalism, entrepreneurship, and distrust 
of centralized power. The latter point especially 
underscores fear of charismatic military "men on 
horseback" and standing armies, which represent 
tyrannical threats to civil liberties. To balance national 
security needs with individual freedoms, the republic's 
Founding Fathers enshrined the concept of civilian 
supremacy over military forces in law. Constitutional 
provisions split responsibility for military command, 
organization, and oversight between the President and 
Congress. The Constitution also established a dual army 
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composed of regulars and militia; this concept provided for 
immediate security needs, while ensuring the nation's 
citizens' had a stake in the outcome of its wars. These 
pluralistic institutions provided socially acceptable means 
to achieve the Constitution's stated purposes to "insure 
domestictranquility"and "providefor the common defence" 
against external threats.^° 

Grounded in classic liberal tradition, American society 
regards peace and war as diametrical conditions. War is an 
aberration, a breakdown in otherwise peaceful relations 
between states. Appealing to the unique destiny of the 
United States to spread its democratic ideals, American 
political leaders often cast the nation's conflicts as 
ideological crusades to mobilize popular support. During 
war, America seeks clear-cut victory at the lowest cost 
through the application of massive military force to restore 
normalcy. American armed forces rely on the nation's 
material might and technology to overwhelm the enemy, 
while minimizing their own casualties.^^ 

Besides ideology, geography has also shaped the 
American way of war. Isolated by two oceans and bordered 
by two militarily weak nation-states, the United States 
enjoys relative freedom from external invasion, reducing 
the need for conventional defenses of its territory. 
Conversely, that same geography makes projection of land 
power especially difficult. The expeditionary nature of 
American power projection requires a high degree of 
interservice cooperation, a cooperation often marred by 
institutional rivalries and conflicting missions. Moreover, 
America's geographical position ensures that land power 
dependsupon both sea and air power just to get itslegionsto 
overseas battlefields. Knowledge and understanding of 
joint operations is, therefore, a fundamental element of 
pr of essi on a I mi I i ta ry expert i se. 

These ideals and material factors had important 
consequences for the development of military 
professionalism in the Army. First, from the earliest of days 
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of the republic, an acute tension has existed between the 
ideals of liberalism and the traditional military values of 
subordination, discipline, and obedience to a hierarchical 
chain of command. While inculcating military virtues, the 
professional socialization process dampens, but does not 
compi etel y el i mi nate, that tensi on . Second, the offi cer corps 
responded to the nation's historical distrust of government 
power, especi al ly i n the mi I itary form, by adopti ng over ti me 
the principle, if not entirely the practice, of military 
noninterference in political matters.Therolesof officer and 
politician were distinct; officers offered advice to civilians 
onlyon military matters, not political issues. Thistradition 
reinforced the notion that peace and war were separate 
spheres governed by independent rules and with different 
overseers. Third, the conceptual isolation of politics and 
military operations created a military preference for 
absolute solutions to external security problems. This 
absolutist approach expressed itself in the officer corps' 
affinity for total victories as expressed by Grant's 
unconditional surrender demands in the Civil War or the 
destruction of hostile Indian tribes blocking westward 
expansion. 

The offi cer cor ps' con cept i on of wa rf a r e i s con gruentwith 
the nation's strategic culture and the Army's historical 
experience. The belief that the international system will 
largely remain the same underlies American assumptions 
regard! ngwar, as well asassumptionsthattheWestphalian 
system of sovereign nation-states will continue to compete 
in an anarchic world dominated by national self-interests 
and where armed combat serves as an i nstrument of pol icy. 
The use of force remains the exclusive province of regular 
military establishments directed by an officer elite and 
governed by rules and customs. When engaged in war, 
America will interpret national objectives in absoluteterms 
by seeki ngthecompleteoverthrow of its opponents' capacity 
to resist. As a result, Americans expect to dictate, not 
negotiate, settlement terms that end a war, regardless of 
whether it is total or limited in character. America's armed 
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forces, therefore, prefer strategies of anni hi lation todestroy 
an enemy's military capabilities as the quickest means 
toward achievi ng victory. T owards this end, the Army ai ms 
to overwhelm the enemy by applying decisive force— the 
combination of massed effects, material overmatch, and 
sophisticated weaponry. Optimism that force of American 
arms can achieve ultimate victory in war underpins the 
officer corps' professional self-esteem.^^ This "absolutist" 
perspective, entrenched in a pessimistic belief in the 
permanency of war and stress on military victory, has 
consistently dominated theArmy's military culture. 

The increasing professionalism of the Army's officer 
corps set in motion during the dark days of constabulary 
duty on the Western frontiers paid dividends during the 
20th century. In two World Wars, professionals organized, 
equipped, and deployed immense armies composed of 
ci t i zen sol d i er s to overseas th eater s. T h e profess! on a I s t h en 
led their citizen soldiers to clear-cut military victories. 
Cooperative civil-military relations reached their zenith 
during World War II with General George C. Marshall 
serving as the model for professional selfless service. 

The Cold War, however, challenged the high state of 
military professionalism achieved by 1945. Paradoxically, 
the Cold War's increasing militarization of American 
society coi nd ded with the deci i ni ng credi bi I ity of the officer 
corps' claim to sole expertise in employing military force. 
The nation's reliance on a strategy of nuclear deterrence, 
the rise of civilian defense intellectuals in policy circles, and 
the limited wars in Korea and Vietnam undermined the 
officer corps' professional ethos and invoked resistance to 
wars without military victory. The possibility of nuclear 
Armageddon— an absolute war so terrible that it 
threatened to make traditional notions of war 
obsolete— struck at the underpinnings of military 
professionalism. The nuclear age restricted traditional 
military practice to a narrow spectrum of conflicts without 
clear distinctions between war and politics. It certainly 
ended the possibility of achieving an unconditional 
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surrender. The new era of I i mited war frustrated the Army's 
officer corps, which chaffed at restrictions on waging 
decisive land warfare. 

Following a bitter defeat in Vietnam, theArmy's officer 
corps reformed the institution and restored the traditional 
focus on conventional war against a major power, in this 
case against the Soviet Union in Europe. The rigorous 
emphasi s pi aced on off! cer profess! onal i sm duri ng the 1970s 
and 1980s restored morale and increased martial 
expertise.^^ The efforts seemed well placed astheCold War 
ended in a bloodless victory with the col I apse of the enemy. 
The decisive use of force in Panama and I rag reinforced the 
notion that the officer corps had achieved a level of 
competent professionalism not seen since World War II. 
Once again professional and civilian conceptions of how to 
fight a war converged and established the vision for future 
conflicts— civilians setting clear policy goals and the 
military using overwhel mingforce, founded on thenation's 
technological advantages, to achieve discernible results. 
This image of future war resembled, as one scholar has 
asserted, "a reprise of World War 1 1 in the fancy dress of 
high technology."^^ But the New World Order has proved 
more different than imagined. Changes in America's social 
norms, technological innovations, and evolving global 
geo-political commitments call for professional reappraisal 
of the mi I itary art for the new age. 

As it crafts the future direction of the profession, the 
officer corps must recognize the effect of these changes on its 
distinctive ethos and culture. Out of habit, the officer corps 
will routinely choose operation a I responses consistent with 
American strategic culture and traditional military 
practices. But the new era will require adaptation and 
rethinking of some traditional concepts to meet fully 
America's evolving security requirements. Although 
read! ness for war must remai n its central defi ni ng feature, 
officer professionalism in the 21st century must adopt a 
corporate view that is more fusionist in perspective. 
Fusionism emphasizes expertise in technical military 
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matters, but also consideration of the potential impact of 
political, economic, technological, and social factors on 
mi I itary operations.^^ A fusionist officer corps wi 1 1 be better 
able to reconcilethedistinctivenessof soldiers' cal ling with 
changing social norms, to broaden the scope of military 
expertise to meet complex security demands, and to 
enhancetheir credibility with civilian leaders by providing 
realistic advice on national security matters. 

Officer Professionalism in an Age of Military 
Indeterminacy. 

Adapting to the challenges of the new century is as 
daunting a task for today's officer corps as it was for Army 
professi onal s a centu ry ago. L i kethei r predecessors, offi cers 
anxiously prepare for the future in a period of change 
characterized by the military's declining importance in 
society and i ndetermi nate threats to security. Assi mi I ati ng 
post-modernist ideology and the effects of sophisticated 
technologies, American society is in a period of social 
transition as sweeping in impact as occurred during last 
century's reshaping of life by the Industrial Revolution. 
M i I itary concerns, largely preemi nent i n theCol d War, have 
begun to slip into the background of social and political 
discourse, except perhaps for debates regarding the 
military's slowness to adopt prevailing cultural norms. 
Externally, the United States faces no military powers 
capable of threatening its sovereignty or survival except 
through all-out nuclear attack. 

A number of lesser perils, however, jeopardize the 
relative peace. Because the U nited States has assumed the 
role as enforcer of global stability, the American military 
must be capable of operating in a broad range of 
circumstances often perceived as incongruent with the 
traditional professional ethos. These changing dynamics 
have blurred lines between civilian and military expertise 
and called intoquestiontheArmy's self-identity and needto 
perform close combat, its defi ni ng competency. 
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Post-modernist cultural mores contradict the corporate 
norms the Army historically has needed towage sustained 
land warfare and engage in close combat. Army culture 
i dentifi es team effort to achi eve success I n batti e: di sci pi I ne, 
obedience, and loyalty to a hierarchical chain of command 
as the essential military virtues. In post-modernist culture, 
all values aresubject to interpretation, truth is relative, and 
rel ati onshi ps to i nsti tuti ons, especi al I y governmental ones, 
are suspect. Ironically, as America honors the collective 
sacrificesofthe"GreatestGeneration"duringWorld War 1 1 , 
post-modern models for behavior prize assertive 
individualism, portable loyalty, and self-actualization. 
Diversity and self-affirmation are the corner stones of the 
culture. Moreover, the melting away of long-held societal 
taboos associated with gender and sexual orientation in 
post-modern society have affected the essence of military 
life. The masculine nature of military culture, resting on 
men's physical prowess and singular role as fighters, has 
devolved with the opening of more career fields to women. 
After acrimonious public confrontation over the issue of 
homosexualsin the military and a series of sex scandals, the 
Army adopted compromise measures to combat abuses and 
make its culture more open to prevai I i ng social mores.^^The 
character of post-modern culture, therefore, undermines 
traditional aspects of the professional ethos and corporate 
cohesion.^® 

Changing social mores have coincided with massive 
technological advances, which havealsocausedtheArmyto 
examine the way it will fight in the Information Age. 
According to the prevailing view in academic and security 
studies circles, the world has entered a dramatically 
different era of warfare. The sheer momentum of 
technological progress, especially the rapid spread of 
computer-based information systems, has sparked a 
revolution in military affairs (RMA). The scope and 
character of this RMA varies according to the source 
consulted; however, the Army has accepted many of the 
basic premises in crafting its vision of future warfare.^° 
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Central to its transformation efforts is the Army's belief 
that information technologies will play the major role in 
shaping the conduct of future land combat. Speed and 
knowledgearethefundamental featuresof I nformation Age 
warfare.^^ Swift advances in information technologies will 
provi deforces with better situational awareness, both of the 
enemy's and one's own location on the battlefield. Superior 
battl^ield awareness allows small, mobile units to control 
greater areas. On the nonlinear battlefields of the future, 
more modular combined arms teams will employ precision 
munitions at greater ranges with exacting accuracy. 
Moreover, information superiority will enable friendly 
forces to reduce their vulnerability through dispersion, 
makedecisions morerapidly than theenemy, and operateat 
faster tempo. Precision strikes, rapid maneuver, and 
simultaneous assaults will overwhelm opponents before 
they can react. Flatter, more "networked"fighting forces are 
more effective than "hierarchical organizations that are 
large, slow and nonstealthy" in this style of warfare. By 
stressing conventional warfare between opposing armies 
and use of high technology to overcome enemies in rapid, 
decisive operations, this vision of future warfare coincides 
closely with the traditional American way of war. 

Post-modern mores and technological imperatives 
together have profound implications for the military 
profession. First, the officer corps will continue to draw its 
entrants from a decreased pool of manpower. Part of the 
problem is demographic, a shrinking base of available 
military age manpower in the early 2000s, and part 
economic. What Generation Xers may lack in military 
virtues, they make up for in technological literacy. 
Arguably, information technologies further enhance the 
trend toward individualism by providing access to a wider 
base of knowledge and increasing personal productivity. 
The military must compete in an expanding economy 
dependent on high technology for sustained growth. This 
economy has produced a huge job market for "dot-com 
savvy" individuals. Finding the right incentives to attract 
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high-quality, technologically-oriented officer candidates 
wi I ling tosu bordinatesome of their individual itytoconform 
tohierarchical, organizational discipline and control will be 
challenging. Indeed, the Army's newest recruiting slogan, 
"An Army of One," addresses this dynami c by attempt! ng to 
persuade potential recruits that they will not lose their 
individual identity upon entry into the organization.^^ 

Second, the boundaries between combat and noncombat 
activities have become more indistinct. Are information 
technicians who use computer code to disrupt power grids, 
telephone exchanges, or water supplies engaging in or 
supporting combat? And if this action constitutes "combat," 
then how can the military profession lay claim to a special 
expertise, since many civilian computer technicians could 
perform the same task as effectively? Similarly, the 
accelerating use of long-range, over-the-horizon precision 
munitions to engage targets will redefine the meaning of 
close combat and potentially realign the dynamics of the 
Army's professional ethos. The adjustment in professional 
ethos would likely be more akin to that of bomber pilot or 
nuclear missileer culture than that of traditional combat 
arms culture, which willingly accepted killing the enemy 
within observable range of direct fires as an inherent 
necessity. The distinctions are important because of the 
degree of emphasis placed on individual technical 
competence rather than demonstrated leadership. If one 
can reduce warfare to the destruction of a few key targets 
sets by small teams of warriors rather than the application 
of organized violence by large operational formations, 
military culture would then pi ace more value on theformer 
rather than the latter. The opposite is truetoday. Thus, the 
interaction of changing cultural mores and acceptance of a 
technological view of warfare replaces the fighter with the 
computer "geek" as the i con of mi I i tary professi onal i sm. And 
in some cases, civilian contractors, I ike the mercenaries of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, may supercedetrained soldiers 
as the practitioners of new age warfare, placing the status 
and prestigeof the military profession at risk. 
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The post-modern mechanistic view of war, so appealing 
in its near bloodless, video game-like qualities, virtually 
ignores other forms of warfare that American soldiers are 
likely to face in the future. Information war enthusiasts 
persistently tend to minimize examples where an 
opponent's will has overcome technological and organiza- 
tional superiority. Recent examples abound, beginning with 
Vietnam (which the U.S. Army, as an institution, 
steadfastly refuses to examine with any deep intellectual 
honesty), Afghanistan, Chechnya, as well as the current 
trouble between the Israelis and Palestinians.^'^ 
Technological superiority failed to produce quick, decisive 
results in any of these conflicts. Human factors played a 
greater role in determining the outcome, as less 
well-equipped opponents effectively found adaptive means 
to mi ti gate the effects of more technol ogi cal ly sophi sti cated 
weaponry. Indeed, the most effective strategies employed 
by a technologically weaker power— the Maoist strategy of 
people's war and dau tranh, the North Vietnamese 
variant— stress the enduring power of man over machine. 
The point is that technological advances will not alter the 
fundamental features of war: fear, uncertainty, and 
ambiguity. Although mastering the tools of war will remain 
a fundamental part of military expertise, more crucial will 
be the rapid comprehension of a war's political context and 
an enemy's approach to fighting, which will likely be very 
different than described in information war literature. 

Moreover, in coming decades the officer corps will likely 
confront wars more akin to Vietnam than Starship 
Troopers. Arguably, Vietnam represented the first 
Information Age war. The war contained most of the 
features now touted as unique to the knowledge-based 
warfare of the 21st century. American forces employed an 
impressive array of advanced technologies— sophisticated 
seismic and acoustic sensors, the first generation of 
air-launched precision-guided missiles, and computers for 
processing intelligence and battlefield results— against an 
el u si ve enemy . W i th i n on e geogra ph i ca 1 1 y d i ver se t heater of 
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war, American forces fought toe-to-toe with North 
Vietnamese regular army, engaged Viet Cong insurgents, 
rebuilt villages as part of pacification efforts, and bombed 
targets in North Vietnam, all in full view of a seemingly 
ubiquitous media. Theseactivities occurred si multaneously 
in widely separated areas of responsibility. Determining 
what kind of war to fight and with what type of forces proved 
as problematic for small unit commanders as for the 
Commander, Military Assistance Command Vietnam. The 
multi-faceted nature of the war considerably stressed the 
officer corps' intellectual agility to adjust rapidly to vastly 
di fferent host! I e en vi ron ments. The compi exi ty of swi tch i ng 
among conventional, counterinsurgency, and pacification 
operations proved especially daunting. Vietnam, 
therefore, provides a glimpse of the type of "full spectrum 
operations" officers must prepare themselves to fight in the 
future.^^ 

Fortunately, the national security strategy of engage- 
ment has nudged, if not forced, military professionals to 
confront troublesome small wars and disparate forms of 
confl let. Thestrategy emerged i n the heady aftermath of the 
Cold War, when theUnited States beca menot just oneof the 
Great Powers, but the world's sole Superpower. Reactingto 
sweeping international change and fresh from decisive 
victories in Operations J LIST CAUSE and DESERT 
STORM, President George Bush adopted "peacetime 
engagement" as the new American national security 
strategy in 1991. The strategy focused on prevention rather 
than reaction. Henceforth, American power would attempt 
to reduce the "root causes" of conflict through heightened 
nation assistance, multilateral responses to security 
problems, and, when required, the discriminate application 
of overwhelming military power to keep the peace.^^ Bush 
first tested thestrategy during Operation RESTORE HOPE 
in Somalia shortly before leaving office. The Clinton 
administration clearly accepted the logic and grammar of 
peacetime engagement. The Clintonian strategy of 
"engagement and enlargement" held that global stability in 
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the new world order depended upon a vastly different type of 
military force structure, more innovative military 
strategies to "shape"theinternational context, and perhaps 
even a different type of officer corps than that required in 
the Cold War.^® 

The dynamics of the post-Cold War world and the 
strategy of peaceti me engagement have forced the Army to 
prepare for high-end conventional combat while 
simultaneously performing many "military operations 
other than war." These latter operations included 
peacekeeping, counterdrug operations, humanitarian 
assistance, and disaster relief in such diverse locations as 
Bosnia, Columbia, Haiti, and EastTimor. Duringthe 1990s, 
operati ons other than war became routi ne, causi ng mi I itary 
leaders to pay greater sensitivity to political, economic, and 
cultural factors than they might have during combat 
operations against a clearly defined enemy. Acting directly 
in concert with a number of governmental agencies, allied 
and host nation forces, media contingents, and civilian 
nongovernmental agencies has further complicated 
military planning and execution. The ambiguous natureof 
operations other than war has produced some frustration 
and grumbling in professional military ranks. Reflecting 
tradi ti onal concerns about appropri ate mi I itary rol es, many 
complain that such tasks are nontraditional, improper, and 
detrimental to combat readiness. 

Peacetime engagement has created two vexing 
conundrums for theAmerican military profession. First, the 
officer corps has resisted the use of mi I itary force in many of 
the past decades' humanitarian interventions becausethey 
appeared antithetical to its preferred operational style and 
strategic culture. After the devastating firefight in 
Mogadishu, Somalia in 1992, the military chaffed against 
so-called humanitarian interventions that lacked clear-cut 
objectives and applied force discretely, but not necessarily 
decisively. For an officer corps that identified with heroic 
leadership in conventional battles, peace operati ons seemed 
too much like police work that could sap the combat ethos. 
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Many officers worried that prolonged participation in peace 
operations would damage the warrior ethic required for 
success in combat.^° Restrictive rules of engagement and 
political pressures (real and perceived) to avoid casualties 
undermined the professional ethos of sacrifice and 
unlimited liability. That overemphasis on force protection 
was having a pernicious effect on the profession was 
apparent as commanders told subordinates that "there was 
nothing worth dying for in Bosnia."^^ Reluctance to carry 
out missions that do not comply with the military's 
preferred operational style may have undermined the 
credibility of military advice with civilian leaders, as the 
acrimonious exchange bet ween Colin Powell and Madeleine 
Albright over the Bosnian intervention suggested. 

Peacetime engagement also underscored the blurring of 
traditional boundaries between civilian and military 
responsibilities. Military officers have become not only 
practitioners of the military art, but also agents of 
diplomacy. At the tactical level, for example, officers of all 
ranks engaged in negotiations with local civilian leaders, 
factional military commanders, and members of the 
international community during peace operations in Haiti, 
Bosnia, and Kosovo. Because of the national security 
strategy's emphasis on "shaping" the peacetime environ- 
ment, geographic commanders in chief (Cl NCs) of regional 
commands have become important emissaries of foreign 
policy at the strategic and operational levels. Working 
alongside the U.S. ambassadors within their regions, the 
Cl NCs increasingly have become involved in high level 
military-to-military and diplomatic contacts that often 
develop into personal relationships with key elites in their 
theaters of operation. These relationships have a major 
impact on theCI NCs' ability to implement portions of their 
theater engagement plan and influence events during a 
crisis. With access to great resources and ability to execute 
engagement programs, the C I N Cs' i nfl uence i n some cases 
exceeds that of the U .5. Ambassadors. A recent Washi ngton 
Post article characterized the Cl NCs as the "modern-day 
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equivalent of the Roman Empire's pro-consuls: well -funded, 
semi -autonomous, unconventional centers of U.S. foreign 
policy."^^ The impetus to prevent instability in the regional 
commands, therefore, often places the CINCs in the 
forefront of diplomacy, traditionally a State Department 
function. 

The practical effect of peacetime engagement is to push 
the military professional mind-set away from absolutism 
toward pragmatism. One can only measure the success of 
theCI N Cs' shapi ng strategies and mi I itary commitments i n 
Bosnia and Kosovo in the long term, not short decisive 
victories over hostile factions. Some form of engagement 
will likely remain America's strategy for the foreseeable 
future. Therefore, the officer corps must understand the 
subtle distinctions between military power (potential 
capabi I ity) and mi I itary force (the product of capabi I ity, wi 1 1 , 
and fi ghti ng spi ri t), as wel I as tothesoci o-pol i ti cal dynami cs 
associated with their use. The pragmatic code primarily 
emphasizes the measured application of force and its 
political consequences. Despite the pragmatic code's 
embodiment of Clausewitzian and fusionist perspectives, 
many civilian leaders and academics worry that the officer 
corps' greater sensitivity to pol itical factors is undermi ni ng 
civil-military relations. 

Political Savvy and Effectiveness. 

Si ncethe late 19th century. Army leaders from Sherman 
to Marshall have emphasized the separation of military 
from political advice and discouraged active political 
partisanship. Although the Army's continued performance 
of constabulary missions prior to World War I required 
officerstoexercise political ski I Is, the preferred professional 
outlook denigrated politics and "political officers." Officers 
of Marshall's generation, and Marshall himself, did not 
even votelest even thehint that partisan political concerns 
taint their military advice. The professional ethos that 
helped insulate officers from partisan political matters 
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slowly eroded during the Cold War. Disputes over service 
roles and missions, inequitable distribution of scarce 
resources, and evolving global strategy all contributed to 
ci vi l-mi I itary tensi ons. Thetensi ons si mmered withi n every 
administration during the Cold War and often boiled over 
into public view. The revolt of the admirals, MacArthur's 
relief as Commander in Chief in the Far East, Ridgway's 
and Taylor's feuds with Eisenhower's "New Look" policy, 
and the outright rejection or manipulation of military 
advice during the Kennedy and J ohnson administrations 
provide just a few examples of deteriorating relations.^^ 
Muted for a short time during the 1980s, the tensions 
resurfaced shortly after Operation DESERT STORM as the 
Bush and Clinton administrations considered the shape of 
the New World Order. 

The military's increasing role in political matters, 
especially at the highest policy level, during the 1990s has 
raised red flags of warning in civilian academia and policy 
circles. Some fear that, by expanding the scope of military 
advice intoareas traditionally dominated by civilian policy 
makers, a fusion! st officer corps has become overly 
politicized, seriously jeopardizing civilian control of the 
military. Critics cite General Colin Powell's behavior as 
Chairman of thej oint Chiefs of Staff as proof of corrupted 
military professionalism that had gone "out of control."^® 

Powel I 's shapi ng of mi I itary strategy and pubi i c ai ri ng of 
his strong views on military intervention in Bosnia 
provoked considerable controversy. Viewing the strategic 
problem within the context of American experiences in 
Korea and Vietnam, Powell argued: "As soon as they tel I me 
it is limited, it meansthey do not care whether you achieve a 
result or not. As soon as they tel I me, 'surgical,'! headforthe 
bushes." "Decisive means and results are to be preferred," 
the Chairman asserted, "even if they are not always 
possible. Critics lambasted Powell as an insubordinate 
and labeled him the new "McClellan. That the Clinton 
administration initially accepted the wisdom of Powell's 
arguments appeared even more troubling to critics. The 
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Chairman's directness, candor, and subsequent "poiiticai 
maneuverings" in offering aiternatives to President 
Ciinton's pian to iift the ban on homosexuaiity in the 
miiitary convinced one noted schoiar that "the miiitary is 
more aiienated from its civiiian ieadershipthan at anytime 
in American history and more vocai about it."^^ 

However, the critics' views ignored the criticai roie of 
mi i i tary ad vi ce i n poi i cy for mu i ati on , recent i egi si ati on , a n d 
historicai traditions in heiping to baiance civii-miiitary 
reiations. Ciausewitz deariy recognized that officers must 
consider aii reievant factors when giving advice to their 
civiiian masters. The Prussian theorist correctiy asserts 
that a "pureiy miiitary opinion is unacceptabie and can be 
damaging," because "no major proposai required for war [or 
operations other than war for that matter] can be worked 
out in ignorance of poiiticai factors." To ensure the best 
coordination and integration, Ciausewitz advised 
governments to appoint the commander-in-chief to the 
cabinet where he and his country's poiiticai ieaders couid 
jointiy discuss strategic poiicies.'^” Ciausewitzian in 
character, the 1986 Department of Defense Reorganization 
(Goidwater-Ni Chois) Act iegaiiy mandated the position of 
Chairman,] oi nt Chiefs of Staff as the President's "principai 
miiitary adviser." On aii matters reiating to the miiitary, 
Poweii, therefore, had a responsibiiity to make his views 
and those of thej oint Chiefs known to the President. The 
i aw ai so required the Chairman to present dissenting views 
within the J oint Chiefs to air aii sides of an issue. The 
decision to accept or reject the Chairman's advice remains 
the President's. 

Many critics worry that theiaw has created a Chairman 
with too much power and a highiy adept Prussian-styie 
Generai Staff skiiied at manipuiating civiiian authorities. 
This concern overstates the case because the four services' 
officer corps approach security issues from different 
cuiturai perspectives and iack a homogenous corporate 
outi ook. Besi des strong tradi ti ons of mi i itary su bordi nati on 
to civiiian authority, Constitutionai and administrative 
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barriers continue to prevent the military from gaining too 
much control over policymaking. Moreover, participation in 
the policymaking process, which involves thorough 
considerations of ends, ways, and means relationships, is 
more likely to generate greater loyalty to the nation and 
enhance, rather than detract from, civilian control of the 
military. 

The role of uniformed officers, especially the top brass 
andthosein strategy or policy planning billets, isprimarily 
to advise civilian political leaders on the armed services' 
capabilities, limitations, and appropriate uses for military 
power. Always keeping the human dimension in mind, 
officers recommend how military means can best achieve 
pol i cy ai ms. Strategi sts, whi I e servi ng as the experts i n the 
management of violence, must also consider their 
recommendations within the overall context of the strategic 
environment. Since military action taken by states can 
never exist in isolation from domestic and foreign politics, 
economic issues, or media coverage, military plans based on 
"real-world" considerations will carry greater weight with 
civilian policymakers.'^^ As former Chairman of thej oint 
Chiefs of Staff Maxwell Taylor once noted, "nothing is so 
likely to repel the civilian decisionmakers as a military 
argument which omits obvious considerations which the 
President cannot omit." If an officer wanted to "persuade 
the President," Taylor further argued, then he had "better 
look at the totality of [the President's] problem and try to 
give maximum help.'"^^ Placing military advice within a 
broader perspective is likely to have more influence with 
civilian leaders than that confined to essential military 
aspects. 

The last decade's civil-military tensions have chipped 
away at the Army's political effectiveness. Political 
effectiveness refers to the ability of the Army's senior 
leadership to secure consistently the resources required to 
maintain, expand, and reconstituteitseIf.Toremain viable, 
the Army requires reliable access to financial support, an 
adequate military-industrial base, sufficient quantity and 
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quality of manpower, and control over the conversion of 
resources into actual capabilities. Because decisions 
regarding the allocation of these resources involve political 
issues, military leaders must obtain the cooperation of the 
national political elite. Political effectiveness hinges upon 
the civilian political leadership's beliefs about military 
activities. Whether they believe military activity is 
legitimate and view officership as a profession requiring 
special expertise determines the credibility and weight of 
arguments for resources. T o what extent Army leaders can 
more persuasively articulate their service's needs over 
those of their competitors provides the measure of political 
effectiveness.'^^ Continued questioning of peacekeeping 
mi ssi ons, the un vei I i ng of weapons systems deemed morefi t 
for the Cold War than future conflicts, a series of 
well -publicized sex scandals, and the inability to project 
rapidly heavy forces to Kosovo have all marred the Army's 
political effectiveness in recent years. 

The officer corps has a responsibility to increase its 
political effectiveness, without which the Army will suffer 
from insufficient resources and institutional decline. 
Civilian leaders routinely ask officers for their expert 
military advice on a variety of issues. To make the 
institution's voice heard, officers must develop "political 
savvy" and participate in "constructive political engage- 
ment.'"^'^ A politically savvy officer corps derives its 
credibility from proven military skills and consistent, 
impartial advice rooted in the contextual interconnections 
between politics, policy, and strategy. By offering 
intellectually sound advice, a politically savvy officer corps 
can educate civilian leaders on military perspectives. This 
requires increased understanding of the Constitutional 
division of war making powers and the tensions it creates 
between the President and Congress, the relationship of 
military to society, and connections between politics and the 
application of military force. 

Realistic political education focused on the role of the 
military, especially the Army's, in society can address the 
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first relationship. This process must not stop with 
pre-commissioning courses but form a significant portion of 
the entire professional education system. It should start 
with the fundamental requirement for officers to 
understand the Constitution and basic civics— the 2000 
presidential election showed just how ignorant Americans 
in general are about their country's basic principles of 
governance. Although the curriculums at the U.S. Army 
Command and General Staff College and the U.S. Army 
War College address some aspects, field-grade students 
should study more deeply the connections between the 
branches of government, both in law making and national 
security formulation. Understanding the dynamics of the 
American legislative process is essential in the policy and 
budgeting arenas, especially how political compromise and 
local politics influence the outcome of budgeting, weapons 
procurement, and base realignment decisions. Without 
such a background and consideration of the checks and 
balances in American government, the officer corps will be 
unable to influence government leaders on military 
matters. 

The second relationship between politics and war 
requires not only theoretical training, but also a 
reassessment of the meaning and ethics of professional 
military advice. Currently, the Professional Military 
Education (PME) system exposes field grade officers to 
military theory, especially the work of Prussian theorist 
Carl von Clausewitz. In On War, Clausewitz states that 
"war is the continuation of policy by other means" and that 
"war should never bethought of as something autonomous 
but always as an instrument of policy." Because "war is a 
branch of political activity," Clausewitz further argues that 
it "cannot be divorced from political life; and whenever this 
occurs in our thinking about war, the many links that 
connect the two el ements are destroyed and we are I eft with 
something pointless and devoid of sense. These 
statements underline that officers serving on higher level 
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staffs involved in national security must possess a thorough 
understanding of the political policymaking process. 

Political sophistication does not mean officers can or 
should become involved in partisan politics. Nevertheless, 
the officer corps cannot remain completely aloof from 
political issues that affect the profession in an age of 
intrusive, around-the-clock media coverage. The nature of 
the American political system and the various symbiotic 
links between the defense industry and government will 
prevent the officer corps from doingsowhen expert military 
advice is needed. Moreover, the officer corps must beableto 
address honestly the impact of contentious social issues on 
military effectiveness. The close connection of politics, 
strategy, and resources make apoliticism, if it ever truly 
existed, an unobtainable ideal. Indeed, Powell counseled 
off i cer s atten d i n g t h e N at i on a I D efen se U n i ver si ty to ga i n a 
better understanding of politics and the media because 
"politics is fundamental." According to the former 
Chairman, "there isn't a general in Washington who isn't 
political, not if he'sgoingtobe successful, becausethat isthe 
nature of our system.'"^® The real civil-military issues 
involve avoidance of partisan, interest-group politics and 
the delineation of what constitutes legitimate dissent with 
civilian leaders. The line between advice, advocacy, and 
activism isa fineonethat officers must walk carefully. And 
it is on this issue that critics have correctly noted a 
significant change in the professional culture. 

A recent comprehensive study of ci vi l-mi I itary relations 
by the Triangle Institute of Strategic Studies found that 
evolving professional norms contradict traditional 
understandings of civilian control. The survey indicates 
that a majority of officers bel i eve it i s proper for the mi I itary 
to "insist rather than merely advise (or even advocate in 
pr i vate) on key matters, especi ally t h ose i n vol vi n g t h e u se of 
force. " T h i s exten ds to sen i or mi I i ta r y off i cer s h a vi n g a r ol e 
in determining exit strategies, rules of engagement, and 
force tai I or i ng for the mi ssi on. M any offi cers cite Derel i cti on 
of Duty, H.R. McM aster's influential study of civi l-mi I itary 
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relations in the J ohnson administration during the 
Vietnam War, asjustifi cation for thesenior leaders' right to 
assert themselves on policy matters. Company and field 
grade officers also believe that senior officers have a 
responsibility to resist civilian political pressures and 
resign or retire in protest if they believe senior civilian 
authorities to be pursuing reckless policies. According tothe 
survey, "nearly half of the mid-level officers said they would 
resign from service if their senior uniformed leadership 
[did] not stand up for what is right in military policy.'"^^ 

The troubling rise of civil-military distrust and the 
discord it has caused in the ranks of the officer corps 
represent unexpected Cold War legacies on military culture. 
The conduct of limited wars in Korea and Vietnam soured 
relations between civilians and the officer corps. The 
frustrations of those "never again" generations influenced 
the current crop of officers, who believe they have an 
obligation to make their voice heard on policy matters to 
prevent another Vietnam. 

Embracing "no more Vietnams," much of the officer 
corps has become confused over their professional duties to 
the state, their sole client. They misconstrue their duty to 
voice professional military advice with a perceived right to 
vote on policy matters. The officer corps does not have any 
such right to decide national policy, nor can it under the 
American Constitutional system. A significant number of 
officers have unthinkingly accepted MacArthur's 
wrong-headed notion of civil-military relations. MacArthur 
objected to: 

a new and heretofore unknown and dangerous concept, that 
members of our armed forces owe pri mary al legi anceor loyalty 
to those who temporarily exercise the authority of the 
Executive Branch of Government rather than to the country 
and its Constitution which they are sworn to defend. No 
proposition could be more dangerous.'^^ 

MacArthur is right on one point: his fallacious 
proposition inherently endangers the professional ethos. 
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The President is the duly elected representative of the 
people; his actions as commander in chief have 
Constitutional legitimacy. Sworn to uphold and defend the 
Constitution, the officer corps cannot legally or ethically 
pick and choose which policies they will execute. Nor is the 
notion of mass resignation as a weapon to be used against 
civilian authorities concerning policy disagreements an 
ethically permissible option. George Washington 
essentially settled the matter at Newburgh, New York, in 
1783, when he dissuaded dissident officers from marching 
on Congress or stri ki ng.'^^ 

Rising civil-military tensions clearly underscore the 
poi nts made above regard! ng pol iti cal I iteracy and the need 
for enlightened discourse between soldier and civilian. 
Moreover, the deterioration of the professional ethic 
requires the officer corps to reexamine the logic of civilian 
control of the military. "Mid-level officers seem to think we 
can insist on things in the Oval Office," a senior officer 
recently complained; 'That is not how the system works at 
that level."^° Officers do have a responsibility to quest! on a 
policy they consider to be wrong or mistaken and discuss it 
candidly with civilian government leaders. Honest 
disagreements over policy matters do not equate to 
disloyalty to civilian authorities. But the forum in which 
military and civilian leaders discuss disagreements is 
important. Public challenges and resistance to presidential 
or congressional proposals regarding military matters, 
especially if they involve controversial partisan political 
issues, undermine the impartially and trust of the officer 
corps' military advice. To avoid politicization of its ranks, 
the officer corps needs to discuss and reconsider its 
profess! on a I r espon si bi 1 1 1 i es t o t h e n at i on . T h e off I cer cor ps' 
credibility and effectiveness depend upon a clear 
understanding of proper boundaries between legitimate 
military advice and politicization of issues. 

The Information Age presents several paradoxes for 
officership in the21st century. Whilethetechnological bent 
of the Information Age prizes specialization and individual 
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technical skills, their integration and synchronization into 
a useful system for warfighting demands an officer with a 
much broader range of generalized knowledge. Mastery of 
traditional branch specialty skillsandthemoral inspiration 
of soldiers fighting in chaotic conditions continue to be 
fundamental areas of officer expertise. Strategic 
requirements, however, oblige even low-level officers to 
understand joint and combined operations, as well as 
diplomacy and the art of negotiation. Conditioned by 
post-modern individualismand empowered by the ability to 
communicate instantaneously and with global reach, 
military subordinates often challenge the moral authority 
of more senior leaders' decisions, even as obedience and 
discipline under a chain of command must continue as the 
basis of effective military professionalism. Thus, the 
uncertainties of the strategic environment created by the 
flood of data and societal change demand officers with both 
greater moral courageaswell astechnical mastery of the art 
and science of war. 

Officers at all levels participate in political matters to a 
greater degreethan in the past. These activities range from 
negotiatingdisarmament ofethnicclansatthetactical level 
to discussions of policy with civilian elites at the strategic 
level. But how to speak out on matters affecting the 
profession of arms without the officer corps becoming 
politicized remains a tricky issue. The solution lies in 
reconci I ingthedemands of traditional military culture with 
the dynamics of the new age. Military effectiveness in the 
next century will depend on a professional ethos founded 
upon the willingness always to fight when required, but 
sel f I ess ser vi ce to n at i on a bove all. 

New Age Military Progressives. 

On the eve of an impending military revolution, a group 
of YoungTurks in the late 19th century set out a series of 
reforms to improve the Army's military effectiveness in a 
period of indeterminate security challenges. Their cal Is for 
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personnel reform and demands for professional education 
sparked an intellectual renaissance that provided impetus 
for cultural change. These early efforts paved the way for 
the Army's increased professionalism in the 20th century. 
Now a new set of mi I itary progressives from al I officer ranks 
must lead, rather than follow, change as the Army prepares 
to meet the demands of the new age. 

The most important challenges for the officer corps in 
the 21st century are intellectual and cultural. First, the 
officer corps must reassert its traditional authority over 
conceptual matters pertaining to war. Since 1945 and the 
birth of the atomic age, the officer corps has largely ceded 
serious thinking about military theory and strategy to 
civilian defenseintellectuals.^^Duringthecurrent strategic 
pause, the officer corps needs to do some hard thinking 
about the full spectrum of conflict. The experimentation 
process begun with the Louisiana Maneuvers, Force XXI, 
and Army after Next provided laudable first steps. But the 
work of these groups centered on conventional high tech 
warfare, the Army's preferred operational style. Theories of 
future war need to incorporate not only technological 
possibilities, but also consider the involvement of civilian 
populations and the strategies that may effectively counter 
America's use of decisive force. Officers must have the 
mental flexibility to adjust to rapidly changing conditions, 
to switch from one form of warfare to another, and to 
improvise. Mental flexibility remains wedded to practical 
mastery of branch specific skills in thefield and continued 
study of the profession through formal schooling and 
individual reflection. 

The intellectual and cultural changes necessary for the 
officer corps to fight America's next wars must begin in the 
school house. The Army provides officers with a progressive 
and comprehensive professional education. The tiered 
system synchronizes an officer's intellectual growth in line 
with increasing rank and responsibilities. The system 
wor ks wel I as f a r as i t goes. C u r r i cu I u ms at t h e staff a n d wa r 
colleges, however, need to spend more time seriously 
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considering the meaning of full spectrum warfare, from 
people's war to urban combat in the high tech age. The 
officer corps must do hard thinking about war and be 
mental I y prepared to execute rapi d coup de mai ns as wel I as 
to fight protracted conflicts against determined enemies. 

The officer corps must change its cultural attitudes 
toward education and the desirability of faculty 
assignments. The Army needs to assign up-and-coming 
talent to its faculties. The best and brightest should see 
teaching as career enhancing, not career ending. During the 
1920s and 1930s, the Army's institutional ethos insisted 
that it was important for off! cerstogotoschool, and many of 
the best must serve on school faculties. Omar Bradley 
taught at West Point and the Infantry School.] acobDevers 
also instructed at West Point as well as the Field Artillery 
School. Walter Krueger, Alexander Patch, William 
Simpson,] oseph McNarny, Charles Bolte, and] . Lawton 
Collins served on the U.S. Army War College's faculty. 
F acuity duty fostered a cl i mate of i ntel I ectual curi osi ty that 
encouraged those officers to think through many hard 
problems of war beforehand. All of these officers went on to 
high command; one cannot over state their preparation of 
and impact on the generation of officers whofought in World 
War II and Korea. Additionally, institutional commitment 
to education during the interwar period produced a crop of 
officers open to innovation. The Army must adjust 
assignment policies to encourage a new crop of talented 
officers to seek out faculty duty without fear that their 
career will suffer. The Army's transformation campaign 
recognizes the importance of education; it must now back 
that recognition with resources and an appreciation of 
contributions that the educators make in preparing leaders 
for battlefield success. 

The Army should open up more opportunities for 
qualified officers to spend a year of residency at a civilian 
graduate school. Although technical specialists will always 
be needed, the Army should direct more officers toward 
subjects in the humanities and social sciences. A broad 
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liberal arts education provides officers with greater depth of 
intellectual insights into the human factors prevalent in 
war. Liberal arts curriculumsalso develop critical cognitive 
skills— analysis, synthesis, and comprehension— that 
equip officers to deal with war's ambiguities and 
nonlinearity. Officer students would also have a chance to 
evaluate emerging civilian technologies that may have 
future military uses. Because the Army will routinely 
operateas part of a coalition, officers should learn a foreign 
language to enhance their communication skills. Besides 
having the time to reflect free from the distractions and 
frenzied pace of a unit, officers attending graduate school 
will reconnect with the American people and expand their 
understanding of civilian society.^^ 

Individual self-study will always remain a critical 
componentof officer education. Officers can effectively use a 
variety of computer simulations, including some 
commercial games, to hone their individual tactical 
decisionmaking. The Army should continue to improve its 
distance learning capabilities and create web-based 
professional development courses for individual 
self-improvement. But short of actual combat experience, a 
thorough grounding in history and leadership remain 
essential for understanding war. Officers can also gain some 
perspective on their institution's traditions and corporate 
spirit through well-structured individual reading 
programs. The Chief of Staff's reading list provides a good 
start. However, the list contains only one small primer 
specifically on the Army's institutional history— David W. 
Hogan, J r.'s 225 Years of Service— aimed primarily at 
cadets. The Chief's reading list should include other books 
on the Army's institutional history and incorporate these 
works into U.S. Army Command and General Staff 
College-level and above professional military education 
(PME) curriculums. Books such as Allan R. Millett and 
Peter Maslowski's For a Common Defense, Russell 
Weigley's HistoryoftheUnited States Army, or the collected 
essays in Kenneth Hagan and William Robert's Against All 
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Enemies highlight not only the Army's peace- and wartime 
achievements, but the i nstitution's recurring struggles over 
manning, strategy, organization, and reserve issues as well. 
Many of these themes resonate today, and a little 
perspective might help in addressing them realistically. 

Besides educational development, the Army should 
review career patterns and mandatory retirement gates 
with a view toward extending the service tour length of 
career officers. OP MS XXI has redefined career tracks in 
anticipation of the special needs of the Information Age. 
Time will tell whether the system is effective, buttwoissues 
need further study. First, the nature of Officer Personnel 
Management System (OPMS) XXI has, perhaps unwitting, 
rei ntroduced a form of the I i ne versus staff antagoni sm that 
affected the officer corps through the 19th and early 20th 
centuries.^'^ At issue is the value of command to the 
institution and individual officers. If the technological view 
of warfare in fact prevails, then individual specialists of 
violence, the information warriors, will displace unit 
commanders as the new elite, having the most desirable 
career path.^^ This would likely result in the most talented 
officers movi ng tothose branches rather than I eadi ng units. 
Emphasis on technical specialization for high-tech 
network-centric warfare may hurt recruiting efforts for the 
combat leaders charged to fight the full spectrum of 
operations. Thus, the Army will need to monitor and 
cont i n u a 1 1 y r eba I a n ce r equ i r emen ts between va r i ou s ca r eer 
tracks to ensure the best distribution of talented officers. 

A second point, needing further study, is whether the 
current career length remains germane in the 21st century. 
Congress fashioned thecurrent career duringtheCold War. 
Improved nutrition, better health-care practices, and 
emphasis on physical fitness have increased the general 
health and life span of the officer population. The 
increasingly complexity and technical nature of the 
profess! on of arms requ i res moreti meto master al I requi red 
ski I Is. Theoffi cer corps i s hard-pressed tounderstand, much 
less master, the requirements associated with branch 
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qualification, joint service, high level staff duty, unit 
command, and service as an active duty adviser to the 
reserve components assignments. Extending the career 
span to thirty-five or more years would take advantage of 
greater longevity and provide more time to comprehend the 
expanding range of professional skills. 

Toestablish a common outlook for thefuture direction of 
the officer corps, the Chief of Staff should release a White 
Paper on professionalism. The Army released a similar 
paper in 1985 titled The Professional Development of 
OfficersStudy. Likethat document, theChief'sWhitePaper 
should stress the special attributesof officership, especially 
the mastery of the art and science of war and the 
development of the warrior spirit as its principal themes. 
The 1985 definition of the warrior spirit remains applicable 
today: 

Officers accept the responsibility of being entrusted with the 
protection of the Nation; are prepared physically and mentally 
to lead unitstofight and support in combat; [are] skilled in the 
use of weapons, tactics, and doctrine; inspire confidence and 
eagerness to be part of a team; have the ability to analyze, the 
vision to see, and the integrity to choose, and the courage to 
execute.^® 

TheChief'sWhitePaper should emphasize the nation's 
special trust and confidencein the officer corps. I nth is vein, 
the document should discuss what the nation expects from 
Army officers, their rolesand responsibilities in democratic 
society, standards of conduct and ethical behavior. The 
bounds of acceptable involvement in pol icy maki ng are also 
in need of strict clarification. Amplification of this point is 
necessary because there is, as E liot Cohen has observed, "a 
fine but essential distinction between political 
literacy— vital for an officer engaged in the complex tasks of 
peacekeeping or armed diplomacy— and politicization."^^ 
Following publication, distribution, and posting on the 
Army home page, the chain of command should discuss the 
pamphlet's contents with the officer corps using a 
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chain-teaching program. This method, effectiveiy used for 
other important matters, wiii ensuretheentireofficer corps 
understands the pamphiet's message. Even with today's 
busy scheduies, a diaiogue about officership and the 
profession of arms is certainiy time weii spent. 

The scope of officer professionaiism in the new century 
must expand its area of martiai expertise, renew its 
corporate spirit, and deveiop poiiticai savvy to meet 
America's evoi vi ng security needs. As it moves i ntothe 21st 
century, the officer corps must address sweeping changes 
occurring in both its internai and externai operating 
environments. The officer corps needs more thorough 
inteiiectuai grounding to prepare effectiveiy for war and 
carry out the broader range of missions of America's 
engagement strategy. The importance of inteiiectuai 
preparation cannot be overstated. As Generai Peter J . 
Schoomaker, Commander in Chief of Speciai Operations 
Command, succinctiy put it to his troops, "warriors must be 
proficient in core competencies, training for certainty, but 
educating for uncertainty."^^ Officers must deveiop a more 
diverse range of interpersonai skiiis to iead a new 
generation of soidiers but aiso to interact effectiveiy with 
aiiies or host nation forces. Because of the biurring of 
civiiian and miiitary roies, officers must be attuned to the 
poiiticai dimensions of miiitary issues and be abie to 
articuiate weii -reasoned profession a i views on those 
subjects. Above aii the officer corps must reinforce the 
essence of its miiitary cu itu re— psych oiogicai and physicai 
preparation to kiii the enemy through organized 
force— whiie ioyaiiy performing other missions as servants 
of the American pubiic. 

The officer corps must become the new miiitary 
progressives and iead efforts to transform the Army for the 
new century. The uncertainty of the new worid order 
demands an officer corps that is weii educated and capabie 
of adapting the miiitary instrument to a wide variety of 
potentiai uses. M iiitary ieaders wiii iikeiy find themseives 
giving advice not oni yon the appii cation of force in combat 
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situations, but also in a peacetime environment fraught 
with ambiguity. Besides military options, officers will 
increasingly have to consider alternatives designed around 
the other instruments of power. I ndeed, theCI NCs'theater 
engagement plans and the operational products produced 
within the joint operation planning and execution system 
(j OPES) already furnish such details.^® Thus, in making 
recommendations to policy makers, military leaders must 
avoid narrow professionalism and embrace a "fusion! st" 
perspective that heeds the effects and consequences of 
political, economic, and technological factors. Measured in 
terms of its contributions to military expertise and 
enhanced responsibility to the state, thefusionist approach 
best prepares the officer corps to perform its duties as 
combat leaders, military statesmen, innovators, and 
teachers in the 21st century. 
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CHAPTER 3 



DISCOVERING THE ARMY'S CORE 
COMPETENCIES 

Frederick S. Rudesheim 

I n pursuit of its roles in peace and war, the Armed Forces of 
United States develop and maintain coremilitary capabilities 
that enable their success across the range of military 
operations. At the highest professional levels, senior leaders 
develop joint warfighting core competencies that are the 
capstone to American military power (emphasis added). ^ 

J oint Pub 1 (November 2000) 

Perhaps the greatest challenge facing the U.S. Army 
today is defining why it is transforming and, ultimately, 
what the transformed Army will look like. The difficulty in 
determining a direction without a defined destination leads 
inevitably to the tried-and-true truism that, if you do not 
know where you're going, then all roads lead "there," and 
you will never know when you arrived. What, then, is the 
beacon that can i I luminatea direction for the U.S. Army for 
the near future? Core competencies can serve as the 
foundation for a transformational process that must 
achieve and maintain momentum. The Army uses its core 
competenci es toarti cu I ate its essenti al rel evanceto both the 
soldiers and civilian leaders. If the core competencies serve 
to illuminate the direction of transformation, then Army 
leaders must ensure they have accurately distilled the 
essence of their service to match not only today's national 
military requirements but those of the future as well. 

This chapter, then, seeks to answer the question, "Have 
we correctly identified our core competencies to ensure the 
Army can adequately respond to the national military 
strategy?" The question, though simple when posited, has 
various levels of complexity. First, I will sort out the 
definitional differences between service roles, missions. 
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functions, and core competencies. This will lead to an 
examination of the business origins from which one can 
establish a working definition. Next, I will present the core 
competencies of each of the services to identify possible 
points of friction. I will use the Department of Defense 
(DOD) Directive that enumerates services' functions as a 
point of departure for comparison. Thirdly, I will tie 
enduring service competencies to thenatureand conduct of 
war and address specifically what might cause these to 
change. Finally, I will propose a common definition of core 
competencies and recommend those enduring Army core 
competencies to provide the thread of continuity for the 
Army's focus as it undergoes transformation in the 21st 
century. 

Definitional Distinctions. 

AsJ oint Publication 0-2, Unified Action Armed Forces 
(UNAAF), indicates, "the 'terms roles, missions, and 
functions are often used interchangeably, but the 
distinctions are important."^ Roles are the "broad and 
enduring purposes" for which Congress established the 
services. Missions are the tasks assigned by the President 
and his advisors to combatant commanders. Functions are 
the sped f i c r espon si bilitiesthatenablethe ser vi ces to f u I f i 1 1 
their legally established roles. Therefore, Congress has 
mandated a review of these roles and missions. 

Under the provisions of the Gold water- Nichols DoD 
Reorganization Act of 1986, the Chairman, J oint Chiefs of 
Staff, has specificduties with regard to service-related roles 
and missions. The Chairman has received the following 
direction: 

Not less than once every three years, or upon therequest of the 
President or the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman shall 
submit to the Secretary of Defense a report containing such 
recommendations for changes in the assignment of functions (or 
roles and missions) to the Armed Forces as the Chairman 
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considers necessary to achieve maximum effectiveness of the 
Armed Forces.^ 

The last such review was in May 1995. The report titled 
"Directions for Defense, the Roles and Missions Commis- 
sion of the Armed Forces" offered no recommendations for 
substantive changes in the operational functions of the 
Armed Forces. It did, however, recognize examples of "core 
competenci es" that "defi netheservi ces or agenci es essenti al 
contri buti ons." These were: 

• Air Force: air superiority; global strike/deep attack; 
air mobility. 

• Army: mobile armored warfare; airborne operations; 
and light infantry operations. 

• Navy: carrier-based air-amphibious power projection; 
sea-based air and missile defense; antisubmarine 
warfare. 

• Marine Corps: amphibious operations; over the beach 
forced entry operations; maritime prepositioning. 

• Coast Guard: humanitarian operations; maritime 
defense; safety; law-enforcement; environmental 
protection. 

The introduction of this heretofore-unused category of core 
competencies may well have provided the impetus for the 
services to adopt and expand on these to define and solidify 
for civilian leadership their contributions to national 
defense. 

History of Core Competencies. 

Core competency represents a business term that found 
its way into the military's lexicon in the 1990s. The origins 
of the term trace back to a work published by the business 
strategist Hiroyuki Itami, in his 1987 work titled 
Mobilizing I n visible Assets. Itami's principal argument was 
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that "the essence of successful strategy lies in . . . dynamic 
strategic fit," the match of external and internal factors as 
well as the content of the strategy itself.'^ I tami's "invisible 
assets," such as technological know-how or customer 
loyalty, equated to a firm's core competencies. Other 
authors have elaborated on I tami's invisible assets, calling 
them the core com petenci es of a fi rm. T o devel op thi s concept 
two authors draw the allusion of a "competency tree": 

Thediversified corporation is a largetree. Thetrunk and major 
limbs are core products, the smaller branches are business 
units; the leaves, flowers, and fruit are end products. The root 
system that provides nourishment, sustenance, and stability is 
the core competence You can miss the strength of competitors 
by look! ng only at theend products i n thesame way you miss the 
strength of the tree if you look only at its leaves.^ (emphasis 
added). 

Competitive advantage "derives from deeply-rooted 
abilities which lie behind the products that a firm 
produces." These deeply-rooted abilities allow a firm to 
enter new markets by leveraging what it does best. The 
hidden (deeply-rooted) and not easily imitated 
competencies area business's underlying source of strength 
and success. Accordingly, the secret to success is not the 
product but the unique set of abilities that allow a firm to 
create great products.® Thus, core competencies are the 
con seq u en ce of t h e "col lectivelearningoftheorganization, 
especially how to coordinate diverse production skills and 
integrate multiple streams of technology." While a rival 
might acquire some of the technologies that comprise the 
core competence, it will find it more difficult to duplicate the 
pattern of internal coordination and learning. 

Others have also developed the notion of core 
competence. Mahen Tampoe, in his essay "Exploiting the 
Core Competence of Your Organization," developed the 
following extensive checklist to determine whether a 
competence was really considered "core": 
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It must be essential to corporate survival in a short and 
long-term, invisibletocompetitors, difficuittoimitate, unique 
to the Corporation, a mixof skills, resources and processes, a 
capability which the organization can sustain over time, 
greater than the competence of an individual, essential to the 
development of core products and eventual ly to end products, 
essential to the implementation of the strategic vision of the 
Corporation, essential to the strategic decisions of the 
Corporation, marketable and commercially viable, and few in 
number/ 

There is much that one can take from this comprehensive 
list. If correctly identified, core competencies are essential 
to the strategic vision and decisions of the organization. 
These works provi de a basi s for u nderstandi ng the busi ness 
theory underpinnings of corecompetencies, but howdothey 
help in understanding the definitions established by the 
services? 

Before examining the core competencies of each of the 
services, one must derive a clear understanding of what 
constitutes a core competency to use as a baseline for 
comparison. Based on the existing business related 
definitions and criteria, corecompetencies areunique hard 
to replicate and enduring attributes (not products) of the 
services whose continued existence provides the source of 
strength, strategic focus and direction to their institutions. 

Core competencies are unique and hard to replicate 
because knowing the "product" does not divulge the 
"process." Core competencies are enduring because they 
transcend the temporal limitations associated with 
concepts and technology whose obsolescence the next 
generation of hardware defines. These competencies 
provide strength, strategic focus, and direction because, 
regardless of innovation and external threats, they 
maintain the organization's synchronization with its 
overarching purpose for being. 
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Service Core Competencies. 

The current U.S. National Military Strategy (dated 
1997) states, U.S. "forces must be proficient in their core 
competencies and able to transition smoothly from a 
peacetime posture to swift execution of multiple missions 
acrossthefull spectrum of operation. "With a clear mandate 
for each service to remain proficient in its core 
competencies, there exists a logical expectation that each 
will possess articulated clear, commonly defined core 
competencies. This is not the case. 

One might best begin with the Air Force because, as the 
youngest service and the first to produce a post-Cold War 
vision, it has done the best job in staking out its core 
competencies. DoD Directive 5100.1 (dated September 25, 
1987) states that the first of the Air Force's primary 
functions is: 

To organize, train, equip, and provide forces for the conduct of 
prompt and sustained combat operations in the 
air— specifically, forces to defend the United States against air 
attack i n accordancewith doctri nes estabi ished by thej CS, gai n 
and maintain general air supremacy, defeat enemy air forces, 
conduct space operations, control vital air areas, and 
established local air superiority except as otherwise assigned 
herein.^ 

General Ronald R. Fogleman, Air Force Chief of Staff 
from 1993-1996, addressed core competencies at an Air 
F orce Associ ati on symposium conducted in Los Angeles in 
1996. Hediscussed his view of Air Force core competencies 
and enumerated the following: 

• Air and space superiority 

• Global attack 

• Rapid global mobility 

• Precision engagement 
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• I nf or mat i on su per i or i ty 

• Agi I e combat generati on 

In this unveiling of Air Force core competencies, later 
eleaborated in Air Force Doctrine Document 1 (September 
1997), the Air Force chose to add a core competency— global 
attack. This was a calculated effort to ensure that the Air 
Force would acquirean expeditionary nature. As Fugleman 
toldhisaudience, 'The primary aspect of global attack isthe 
ability to find an attack target anywhere on the globe using 
the synergy generated by ai r and space assets to operate at 
the strategic level of war."® The second major aspect of this 
core competency was the expeditionary nature of the Air 
Force. This the service leveraged from the 1995 Roles and 
M issions Commission Report that said, "Overseas presence 
is a core competency of all the services." This finding 
softened the Navy's claim that the aircraft carrier was the 
instrument of U.S. presence abroad. The Air Forcehasalso 
been the most successful at linking its core competencies to 
weapons platforms. Its leaders have provided a direct link 
from the general core competencies, through the 
capabilities those competencies enable, to the specific 
aircraft that provide those capabilities, providing a clear 
picture of "what you get for your money." 

The Marine Corps has also aggressively articulated its 
core competencies in support of national strategy. Marine 
Corps' Concept and Issues '98 states, 'The U.S. military's 
overall strength asafightingforceisultimatelyafunction of 
service competencies— reflecting distinct capabilities, 
cultures, and traditions." For the Marines, core 
competencies are the foil owing: 

• Expeditionary Readiness 

• Expeditionary Operations 

• F orced E ntry from the Sea 
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• Sea Based Operations 

• Reserve I ntegrati on 

TheMarinesfocuson their traditionally accepted role as 
an expeditionary force. With their long history as an 
expeditionary force, they claim that they are not in the 
midst of transformation to ensure relevance, but rather 
reaffirmation to ensure viability. 

The Army is a relative newcomer to the business of core 
competencies. The latest draft of Army doctrine Field 
Manual (FM) l,TheArmy, defines core competencies as "the 
essential and enduring capabilities of our service. While 
they are not necessari ly uniquetothe Army, they defi neour 
fundamental contributions to our Nation's security."^” 
There are seven core competencies according to FM 1, with 
one of them possessing five supporting competencies. They 
are as follows: 

• Sustained Land Dominance 

— Precision Fires and Maneuver 

— I nformati on Superiority 

— Command and Control of J oint and Multinational 
Forces 

— Control and Defend Land, People, and Natural 
Resources 

— Conduct Sustainment Operations 

• Prompt Response 

• Forcible Entry Operations 

• Close With and Destroy Enemy Forces 

• Mobilize the Army 
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• Shape the Security Environment 

• Support Civii Authorities 

FM 1 aiso states that core competencies "enabie Army 
forces to carry out any mission, anytime, anywhere in the 
worid,"^^ but makes the distinction that "quaiity peopie" 
turn competencies intocapabiiities. Tofurther confusethe 
precise intent for seiecting core competencies, the iatest 
draft of F M 3-0, Operations, states that the Army's mission 
essentiai tasks are the "operationai expression" of the 
Army's core competencies,^^ and posits that they are 
actuaiiy one in the same, if one were to examine each of 
these core competencies using the definitionai construct 
provided eariier, one might propose that core competencies 
aretheattributesthat span thegap between thenatureand 
conduct of war. 

The Nature and Conduct of War. 

it is important to draw the distinction between the 
natureandconduct of war. ifthenatureof 21st century war 
wiii remain essentiai iy unchanged from war throughout 
history, then therearecertai n constants on ewou id expect to 
observe. First, is the Ciausewitzian notion that war is a 
continuation of poiitics by other means. One wouid stiii 
expect that states wouid engage in war because of defined 
poiiticai objectives. Second, those who conduct war wiii 
continue to confront uncertainty and risk, a combination 
made even more difficuit to discern when combating an 
inteiiigent foe. Third, nations prosecute war to achieve 
conciusive resuits. Lastiy, war wiii remain in the physicai 
domain of personai and oftentimes brutai destruction.^^ 
Converseiy, the conduct of war wiii continuetoevoive with 
the introduction of new concepts, technoiogies, and 
capabiiities. The judicious seiection and compiementary 
appiication of these technoiogies and capabiiities wiii 
represent the greatest chaiienge to Army transformation. 
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If the nature of war has not changed, then the Army 
must I everage core com pet end es as "way poi nts"to navi gate 
the uncharted waters of technological innovation and 
information operations. The Army must jealously guard its 
core competencies from the one source that could cause 
disastrous deviation— itself. The Army must ensure that 
what defines its unique contribution to the nation remains 
viable even in the most turbulent of times. Core 
competencies are the attributes that span the gap between 
the nature and conduct of war. 

Core competencies are neither predictive in nature nor 
easi I y du pi i cated once i denti f i ed. P otent i al adversar i es may 
"goto school" on how the United States conducts war, but 
knowledge of America's core competencies has little 
i ntri nsi c val ue to them. Thei r val ue I i es i n thei r appi i cati on 
by the service they represent. If the distil led essence of the 
Army is its core competencies, then these can serve as a 
"sanity check" to ensure that its leaders do not stray from 
that which they must never compromise. The Army core 
competencies are a "hedge" on whatever risk it assumes as 
new techniques and technologies appear. Even when the 
Army gets a particular direction in innovation wrong, its 
core competencies will ensure it can respond quickly with 
the necessary course corrections. 

The Army's Institutional and Operational Core 
Competencies. 

Title 10, DoD Directive 5100.1, Functions of the 
Department of Defenseand I ts Major Components, and J oint 
Vision 2020 mandates roles, missions, and functions for the 
Services. The Army defines its own service core 
competencies. The Army's draft core competencies 
represent generalized statements, describing the 
congressional I y mandated roles and missions and the 
functions assigned by the Department of Defense. These do 
not provide the Services with the source for their core 
competencies. Core competencies should not be a 
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reiteration or refinement of Service roles, missions, or 
functions. 

The Army, unlike most of civilian organizations, must 
combine operational experience with institutionally 
sponsored schooling for the continued education of its 
leaders. Its officers and noncommissioned officers (NCOs) 
are "grown" through the combination of experiential 
maturation (on-the-job-training) and a selection process for 
schooling to prepare for future assignments of increasing 
responsibility. There is no opportunity for lateral 
integration of leadership external tothe Army— one must 
come up through the ranks. Regardless of technological 
innovations, a leader's "judgment, creativity, and 
adaptability in thefaceof highly dynamicsituations will be 
essential to the success of future joint operations."^'^ Thus, 
the do/elopment of adaptive mentally agile leaders is an 
Army core competency. The Army develops leaders through 
a combination of unit level mentorship, leader training at 
the Combined Arms Training Centers (CTCs), and its 
professsional military education system. This leadership 
training is an institutional Army core competency. It is 
these leadership attributes, imprinted on Army leaders, 
and not the leaders themselves, that indicate the existence 
of a core competency. But does leader development through 
the military education system meet the definition of core 
competencies? 

One must examine leader development using the 
various elements of this essay's definition of core 
competencies. First, is leader development uniqueand hard 
to replicate? Perhaps, at first blush, it is not. After all, when 
talking about leadership training, one is referring to 
something that is part of virtually every professional 
military in the world. However, on reflection, it is not the 
existence of the training so much as it is the quality and 
depth of its institutionalization that makes the difference. 
The Army's NCOS, in particular, arethe envy of most other 
a r mi es beca useoftheirabilitytoacti n depen dent I y of off i cer 
supervision. They do what most armies require of their 
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junior commissioned officers. There exists a 
well-established and rigorous process of bringing officers 
and NCOS back to school based on the merit of their 
operational performance and demonstrated potential for 
future responsibility. Many visiting military dignitaries 
have seen first hand how our professional military 
education system works. Even with a thorough 
understanding of the program of instruction (POI) and the 
screening requirements for students, other militaries 
cannot easily replicate our military education system. 
Agai n, onecannot copy the product simply by identifying its 
constituent parts. The "secret ingredient" in the U.S. 
military education system is the soldier, as much a product 
of the American society as of the Army that trains him or 
her.The'Institutional Army"doesnot refer toa specific unit 
or icon, but tothe military education system that is both the 
caretaker and the continuity for the standards and 
traditions of the service. Paradoxically, it is also the 
institutional vehicle for generating change. 

The Army can generate irreversible momentum for its 
transformation by using the military education system to 
produce leaders who know how to thi nk, not what to think. 
One can make, with some trepidation, the analogy to the 
business sector. A profit-oriented business grows and 
remai ns viabi e by reapplyi ng and reconfi guri ng whatever it 
does best. It can never "rest on its laurels," lest the 
competition gain the initiative because of its inactively. The 
secret to success is not the product but the unique set of 
abilitiesthat leadtocreation oftheproduct. WhiletheArmy 
is not a profit oriented business, it is the unique set of 
abilities resident in the military education system that 
allow for the development and continued growth of Army 
leaders. These same leaders are the source of strength, 
strategic focus and direction for the Army— further 
validating the military education system as a core 
competency. 

The ability to produce leaders with the requisite 
attributes to lead the Army into the 21st century is not, by 
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itself, the defi ni ng aspect of what the Army is and its reason 
for being. If the products of the military education system 
are one of the Army's "invisible assets," then the army has 
only half of what is required, or "the sound of one hand 
clapping," if that leadership fails to meet the requirements 
of congressional legislation and DoD directives. The Army's 
second core competency is operational in nature— the 
necessary complement to its institutional core 
competency— to close with and destroy the enemy. When 
called upon, this competency is the active means by which 
the Army has defended the nation for over 200 years. 

As one of the seven proposed Army core competencies, 
FM 1 (Draft) states, 'The ability to close with and destroy 
the enemy forces, occupy his territory, and control his 
population removes his will to resist. To close with and 
destroy the enemy is the ability to terminate conflict on our 
terms."^^ But is close combat necessary? 

The nature of warfare and the essence of land combat 
have not changed with the beginning of a new millennium. 
Carl von Clausewitz, in his enduring description of war in 
the 18th century, argued. 

Kind-hearted people might think there was some ingenious 
waytodisarmor defeat an enemy without too much bloodshed, 
and might imaginethatthisisthetruegoal of war. Pleasant as 
it sounds, it is a fallacy that must be exposed: war is such a 
dangerous business that the mistakes which come from 
ki ndness are the very worst. “ 

When called upon, theArmy will still have to close with and 
destroy the enemy even as information-age precision 
technology offers the allure of long-range, "surgical" 
engagements. 

For those looking for the means to avoid the brutal 
reality of close combat, there is the illusory hope that 
somehow, even after armed conflict occurs, the enemy will 
capitulate because of a well-orchestrated precision 
munitions campaign. Can onearguethat thejudicious use 
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of technological superiority alone will cause the enemy to 
surrender? One of the Army's leading intellectuals has 
written: 

Theenemy quits not because of what has already happened, but 
because of what he believes might happen if he does not. Fires, 
whether stand off or closearetransient. They have great moral 
influence, but only for theduration oftheir existence. Extended 
range fires can set the terms of close combat, but the enemy 
quits because he fears the inevitability of defeat. There is no 
sure way to demonstrate that inevitability than with an 
overwhelming and imminent threat on the ground. Ground 
combat veterans and military historians generally agree that 
i nstances of defenses to the I ast man are rare, and attacks to the 
last man areeven more rare. The psychological breaking point 
is reached as soon astheinevitability of continued resistance is 
clear.^' 

This point iscentral tounderstandingtheArmy'sneedto 
maintain proficiency in the one capability it cannot quickly 
regenerate, if it is unable to take the fight to the enemy. 
Emerging doctrine has closing with and destroying the 
enemy as oneoftheArmy's core competencies, when, in fact, 
it is the overarching competency that subsumes all of the 
others. Destruction of enemy forces is certainly not always 
applicable(or required) across the spectrum of conflict, but 
it is the one capability that the Army must never allow to 
atrophy. Because of its ability to grow and train adaptive 
leaders (the Army's other core competency), the Army can 
perform virtually any mission assigned. Let us examine 
each of the other proposed core competencies. 

Shape the security environment describes of a key 
element in the current national security strategy of shape, 
respond, and prepare. The FM 1 articulation of this 
competency refers to "providing presence— boots on the 
ground" to "deter conflict, reassure allies, promote regional 
stability, encourage democraticinstitutions, and respondto 
crises."^^ While certainly an important element of the 
regional Commanders in Chief's (CINCs) Theater 
Engagement Plan (TEP), military presence, regardless of 
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its purpose, is not per sea core competency, but rather a 
basi c requi rement for the preventi on of hosti I e escal ati on or 
the first step in any follow-on actions. 

The core competencies, mobilize the Army, prompt 
response, and sustained land combat dominance derive 
di rectly from the pri mary functi ons of the Army as found i n 
the DoD Directive 5100.1.^® As such, these DOD-directed 
functions, albeit important because of their contribution to 
closing with and destroying the enemy, do not meet the 
definitional requirements of a service core competency. 
These directed functions, necessarily specified by DOD to 
ensure emphasis and compliance, are, in fact, subordinate 
to the Army's singular operational core competency— the 
enduring attribute of closing with and destroying the 
enemy. 

Ford bleentry operations, whilenot stipulated in a DOD 
di recti ve,^° area logical requirement for an Army that must 
project its forces, with theaid oftheAir Forceand Navy, for 
employment. Again, the inherent utility of this core 
competency is in the end a necessary prerequisite for the 
eventual close fight that the Army must eventually conduct. 
As with other proposed core competencies, it is an 
i mportant, but su bordi nate, consi derati on to what the Army 
must always be ca pabi e of executi ng— taking thefighttothe 
enemy and destroying him. 

Supporting civil authority is a basic, indisputabletenant 
for all U.S. armed forces. It is the "catch-all" requirement 
that, within the limits of posse comitatus, has the active 
Army ready to support civilian authority wherever and 
whenever necessary. The Army enjoys a special 
relationship with the American people, when itcomestoits 
integrated support with the Reserve and National Guard. 
These citizen soldiers are a visible reminder to all 
Ameri cans that the Army i s always ready to provi de prompt 
assistance when called upon for support. As with the other 
proposed competencies, this is an inherent function of the 
Army rather than a core competency. 
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Core Competencies and Army T ransformation: 

The Linkage. 

The Army's mission, according to its Transformation 
Campaign Plan, is to transform itself "into a force that is 
strategically responsive and dominant at every point on the 
spectrum of operations."^^ That is a "tall order" for the 
Army. If the U.S. military is the most studied force in the 
world,^^ then what is it that will keep it from becoming a 
victim of its own success? Edward Luttwak best summed up 
the paradox! cal logic of a successful military endeavor when 
he noted," The reason that something might not work the 
next ti me is preci sely because it worked the I ast ti me."^^The 
Army rightly assesses its greatest challenge as follows: 

Overall, potential adversaries are basing their investments in 
military technologies on their perceptions of how the US has 
historically operated. Those who believe themselves to be 
threatened by the US are developing adaptive strategies, 
tactics, and force designs suitable to exploit perceived 
vulnerabilities and counter or mitigate US strengths. 

The good news is that the Army realizes the importance of 
this unprecedented period in American history.^^ The 
nation finds itself at the temporal confluence of global 
leadership, uncertain peace, and ill-defined, but ubiquitous 
threats. This is thetimetotransformtheArmysothat it will 
not have it "too wrong," when next called upon by the 
nation's leaders.^® If properly identified, nurtured, and 
inculcated, the Army's core competencies will provide 
strategic focus and direction throughout this turbulent 
period of transformation. 

The institutional development of adaptive, mentally 
agile leaders, coupled with an operational focus on closing 
with and destroying the enemy, will ensure that 
transformation maintai ns the necessary strategicfocus and 
direction. Legacy, Interim, and Objective forces will remain 
bound together by these two core competencies. If "people 
arethe centerpiece of our formations, and leadership is our 
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stock in trade, then the linkage between Army leaders 
and their readiness to execute their most difficult task 
(enemy destruction) remains paramount in any 
transformation process. 

Conclusions. 

Corecompetencies providetheonetruevector that Army 
transformation must follow. Today, the Army attempts to 
hedgefuture uncertainty with a viable transformation plan 
asa road mapfor strategic direction. It is incumbent on the 
Army's leadership to articulate clearly these two core 
competencies to both its soldiers and the nation's leaders. 
Unfortunately, this mandate lacks a clear definition of core 
competencies. As suggested above, FM 1, The Army 
(Prototype Draft), defines core competencies as "essential 
and enduring capabilities" that "define our fundamental 
contributions " to the national security. A better 
definition, based on the business origins of the term and 
vetted i n the practi cal requi rements of the mi I itary servi ces, 
would be unique hard to replicate and enduring attributes 
(not products) of the services, whose continued existence 
provides thesourceof strength, strategic focus and direction 
to their institutions. Given this definition, two Army core 
competencies emerge. 

Unfortunately, the Army has not correctly identified its 
core competencies to respond to the national military 
strategy. The Army should adopt and maintain as its core 
competencies the developing of adaptive mentally agile 
leaders and closing with and destroying the enemy. These 
two competencies encapsulate the two principal lines of its 
continuity, institutional as well as operational. When 
synthesized tothe essence of the Army's "reason for being," 
it conti nues to be about trai ni ng and educati ng I eaders who 
are capable of leading soldiers into close combat to destroy 
the enemy. Core competencies are for the Army's internal 
consumption— an "azimuth check" for the strategic 
direction into an uncertain future. The inclusion of other 
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proposed core competencies only dilutes the strategic focus 
and direction the Army seeks to achieve. If such so-called 
competenciesareactually "Cliff notes" for civilian leaders to 
better understand the role of land power, then call them 
something else. 

The Army enters the 21st century with a clear mandate 
to transform itself to meet the challenging requirements 
and global responsibilities our nation imposes. The Army 
must maintain the flexibility to conduct operations along 
the entire spectrum of conflict, but it must not waiver from 
its commitment to protect and inculcate these vital 
competencies. It must either nurture and develop its core 
competencies or suffer the ignomi nious fate of havi ng fai led 
the nation and its soldiers, when called to duty. Amidst the 
promise of today's opportunities and the uncertainty of 
tomorrow's threat lies the Army's sacredtrust— to fight and 
win the nation's wars. 
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CHAPTER 4 



THE ARMYTHROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 
William F. Grimsiey 

"Who are you?" said the caterpillar. "I -I hardly know, Sir, just 
at present— at least I know who I was when I got up this 
morning, but I think I must have changed several times si nee 
that." 'What do you mean by that?" said the caterpillar, 
"explain yourself!" "I can't explain myself, I 'm afraid, sir," said 
Alice, "because I 'm not myself, you see." "I don't see," said the 
caterpillar. "I 'm afraid I can't put it moreclearly,"Alicereplied 
very politely, "for I can't understand it myself, and really to be 
so many sizes in one day is very confusing." "It isn't," said the 
caterpillar. "Well perhaps you haven't found it so yet," said 
Alice, "but when you have to turn into a chrysalis, you know, 
and then after that into a butterfly, I shouldthink it'll feel a bit 
queer, don't you thi nk so?" "N ot a bit," said thecaterpi 1 1 ar. "Al I 
I know is," said Alice, "it would feel queer to me." "You!" said 
the 3terpi liar contemptuously, "who are you?" 



Lewis Carroll 



Introduction. 

I n LewisCarroM'stale, Alicehasfollowedatalkingwhite 
rabbit with a waistcoat and pocket watch down a hole. They 
finallycometoa stop aft era seemingly endlessjourney. She 
finds a key, opens a door, and glimpses a beautiful garden, 
perhaps a place she would like to stay. But Alice cannot 
make herself fit through the door; she has to resize herself 
somehow. Her quest to enter the garden leads her through 
many toils and challenges, like swimming in a pool of her 
own tears and contact with charactersofdisorder and chaos. 
All of her efforts to change herself leave Alice constantly 
asking the quest! on posed tothecaterpi Mar above: "Who am 
I ?" I n theend, Alice makes it into the garden, only to find it 
not at all what she expected. DisMIusioned and angry, she 
loudly voices her displeasure; startling herself awake to 
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discover that the whole strange journey had been a dream, 
andshewas saf el y back on the banks of the streamwithher 
sister; her life again orderly. 

Many in the current Army feel much like Alice in her 
adventures in Wonderland. Taking risks to move from the 
certain into the uncertain without familiar waypoints is 
undoubtedly as disconcerting to soldiers, who thrive on 
order, as it was to Alice. But it may not be her underground 
adventures that provide the proper allegory for an Army as 
it seeks to succeed in transformation. If Alice provides us an 
illustrative reference, it may lie in her later adventures in 
Carroll's Through the Looking Glass. There, Alice also finds 
confl icti ng and strange happen! ngs. But there are some not 
so subtle differences between her underground adventures 
and those on the other side of the mirror. In the latter, the 
environment retains some semblance of the ordinary. The 
world is laid out much like a chessboard. The characters 
within the world are certainly different, but Alice can still 
define herself in their terms. In fact, she no longer ponders 
who she is, but instead seeks to establish herself in relation 
tothe other characters i n their world; hence, her desi re to be 
the Queen on the chessboard. When Alice returns from her 
fantasy world, she possesses a sense that she has realized 
the lessons of her time beyond and can bring that knowledge 
with her into maturity.^ 

Looking into a mirror provides individuals essentially 
two images: a reflection of themselves as they currently 
exist and the background in which they exist. To take this a 
step further, the standard looking glass provides an 
objective self-image portrayed in the context of where the 
object is and has been. For the U.S. Army, this should 
represent a snapshot in time of a current state that is 
familiar, explainable, rational: an Army that is powerful, 
successful, and currently without peer in the world. But as 
time moves from the present into the future, it may also be 
circular and perhaps paradoxical to assume that the 
two-dimensional image and contextual background 
provided by the "traditional" use of the mirror provides an 
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accurate assessment of the Army in the future security 
environments. I n other words, that what has worked in the 
past will continue to work in the future.^ Alice certainly 
found differences when she crossed the mantelpiece 
"through her looking glass." As soldiers and their leaders 
conti nueon theroad totransform thei r Army i ntothefuture 
force, they must look beyond the reflection with which they 
are comfortable and intoa world likethat Alicefound when 
shefirst crossed intothat new place, "and noticed that what 
could be seen from the old room was quite common and 
uninteresting, but that all the rest was as different as 
possi ble."^ 

Background. 

TheUnited States emerged victoriousfromtheCold War 
and instantly inherited the status as the world's sole 
superpower. With this mantle, however, came immediate 
responsibilities. The first tests. Operations URGENT 
FURY in Panama and DESERT SHIELD/STORM in the 
Middle East, provided proof that the conventional forces 
built and trainedtodefeattheSoviet Union were morethan 
adequate to do the same to others. But the "others" 
continued to adapt, in a world that increasingly looked for 
help and leadership. Missions in Somalia, Haiti, Rwanda, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Macedonia, Kosovo, and elsewhere 
proved that the United States had the commitment and 
power to act when called, but with forces and training not 
ideally suited tothechanging nature of conflict. 

Clausewitz warns that "the first, the supreme, the most 
far-reaching act of judgment that the statesman and 
commander must make is to establish... the kind of war on 
which they are embarking; neither mistaking it for, nor 
tryingtoturn it into something that isalien to its nature.’"^ 
Equally important is that the forces chosen to prosecute the 
wa r possess the mea n s for successfu 1 1 y accompi i sh i n g th ei r 
mission within acceptable risk. So, if the United States 
wishes to maintain its position as the sole superpower in the 
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future, it must continue to develop the military power to 
deter potential enemies by the threat of force. Moreover, 
when ordered to fight its military forces must beabletowin 
decisively. 

The Secretary of the Army, Louis Caldera, and Chief of 
Staff of the Army, General EricK. Shinseki, jointly issued a 
vision for such a force in October 1999. Its banner slogan, 
"Soldiers on point for the nation, persuasive in peace 
...invincible in war" summed up their view of the Army's 
role in the post-Cold War world order. ^ Soldiers will find 
themselves engaged throughout the world in pursuit of 
national interests as directed by American political 
leadership to deter potential enemies. Concurrent with 
Secretary Caldera and General Shinseki's statement, 
however, camethe recogniti on that the Army's current force 
structure would be hard-pressed to support such a vision. 
Moreover, they recognized that its capabilities would 
consistently decline into the future. Thus was born the 
Army Transformation, a three-pronged approach to retain 
power in the present to meet varied global strategic 
demands, while si multaneously building a force to meet the 
demands of the future security environment. 

Many would argue that transformation is merely an 
inevitable extension of the global revolution in military 
affairs (RMA) brought on by the near simultaneous 
explosion of information technology and the Soviet Union's 
demise. There have been consistent and conscientious 
efforts in the U.S. Army to lead in the application of 
technology to future combat through measures such as the 
Force XXI /Advanced Warfighting Experiments. It is 
certainly true that difficult work continues along this 
avenue, but this approach is only one portion of 
transformation. The RMA, if one is really occurring, lies in 
far more than technology alone. In fact, what 
transformation demands first of all is a complete and 
ongoing estimate of the strategic environment and 
America's strategic ends. An honest evaluation of the steps 
necessary to achieve the ends must follow with the 
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determination and formulation of the means to execute 
those steps successfully. Finally, and perhaps most 
importantly, the Army must accomplish these goals in 
con cert withtheother ser vi ces. B y wor k i n g t h e process from 
the objective backwards, much like planning a tactical 
attack, the Army's leaders must define those capabilities 
that provide the potential for success and determine points 
of risk. This is especially important in an era with finite 
resources and no clearly definable threat. Thus, the Army 
must prepare for the future by developing flexible and 
tai lorable capabi I ities.® 

Whether there is an ongoing RMA or not remains a 
debatable point. What is clear, however, is that soldiers are 
now in an Army in transformation and not simply because 
Secretary Caldera and General Shinseki said so. The 
present murky strategic environment and the foreseeable 
future are the real drivers, and the security of the nation 
demands nothing less. But change is never easy, especially 
in a tradition-bound, hierarchical structure I ike the Army. 
For real change to occur, soldiers must embrace it and bring 
it to life. Ground-swell support for the leadership's vision 
requires the inculcation of the true rationale for 
transformation. The only method by which the Army can 
build the conditions of irreversible momentum lies in the 
Chief's campaign plan: "... a rate and scope of change that 
can survive individual decision-makers and singular 
discrete decisions. ..generally perceptions based: therefore 
it is frequently associated with strategic communications 
efforts."^ Communication, up, down, and laterally, is the 
key to success for building irreversible momentum. 

The leaders and the led must understand the dynamics 
at work when trying to change the Army. The Army's 
history provides some excellent examples of how to do it 
ri ght, and some pitfal I s to avoi d. The key i s to commu ni cate 
the method of transformation and continue to emphasize 
the relevance of the need for change. Up to this point, 
soldiers understand the objective; the leadership has given 
them a general course of action, and nowthey must identify 
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those criteria of success and points of risk that require 
thoughtfu I attenti on . The succeedi ng pages i dentify some of 
the major challenges associated with change and propose 
some ideas for mitigating risk. There are many methods by 
which one can make judgments, but one that draws on the 
experience of past leaders in leading change seems 
appropriate. 

In an article about military innovation in the 
inter-World War years, Dennis Showalter, a noted military 
historian, comes to four general conclusions that will be 
useful in reviewing the current Army's transformation. 1) 
He suggests that change is contextual, based on the 
environment in which it operates (How has change been 
successful in the past?). 2) Military organizations and 
especially armies have external constraints imposed on 
them by their societies and governments they serve (What 
do they want an Army for?). 3) I nternal groups or service 
cultures are essential to successful change (How can one 
provide the environment for healthy professional debate to 
achieve the best product without being dragged down?). 4) 
Military organizations must submit the change to ruthless 
examination before committing to the next "first battle" 
(How does one know if course corrections are required?).^ 
Each ofthesequestionscouldevolveintoa book by itself, but 
the goal of thi s paper i s to provi de basic i 1 1 ustrati ve poi nts of 
consideration. Hopefully, it can also spark further debate 
and use by the Army's leaders and soldiers to enhance the 
Army's transformation intoan organization as relevant and 
dominant in the future as it is today: in other words, to get 
through the looking glass and beyond and not to remain 
trapped underground. 

Change In Context. 

. . . Specific innovations, technical or institutional, are less 
significant than the creation of a positive synergy among 
material and doctrine, servicecultures and the wider social and 
political systemstowhich these cultures belong. The creation of 
such a synergy, however, is not an end in itself. It is rather, a 
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sophisticated tool in the hands of reformers whose ultimate 
responsibility is to enhance the security of the state and the 
society they serve by changing military institutions to meet 
the problematical demands of an uncertain future.® 

The quotation above could easily describe the current 
challenges faced by theU.S. Arnny in 2001, but it actually 
refers to the period between the World Wars. Change 
remains a constant in history and provides illumination on 
current discussions bearing on Army transformation. The 
method of critical analysis outlined by Clausewitz and 
updated by Eliot Cohen andj ohn Gooch is a proven method 
to evaluate several critical change periods in the history of 
the U.S. Army: Discover the facts (what happened?), trace 
the effects back to their causes (what was or was not done 
which led to what happened?), and evaluate the means 
employed (what contributed to the outcome, either by 
omission or commission?).^” The potential examples are 
numerous, but for the pur pose of brevity, and cl arity as wel I , 
this paper focuses on two relatively recent periods that 
continue to impact our Army today: the post-World War 
I I/Korean War period and the post-Vietnam War period. 

Williamson Murray suggests that military innovation 
can be revolutionary or evolutionary. In the former, the 
innovation is almost autocratic. Something so radical has 
happened in technology, or intellectual conception, or the 
threat that change must occur immediately and with little 
room for debate. Becauseof this radical departure from the 
norm, the results of change afford small margins for error; 
the leaders either get it very right or very wrong. In 
evolutionary change, the results are slower in coming, 
because the innovation requires an organizational focus 
over sustained periods rather than a top-down declaratory 
shift. Evolutionary change provides more room for 
experimentation and course correction enroute, but by 
virtue of the factor of relatively slow speed, the results are 
less immediately vi si ble or tangible to others.^^ Each can be 
effective in its own right, largely dependent on the 
innovation and its implementation. 
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An example of revolutionary innovation occurred in the 
U .S. Army with the advent of nuclear weapons. The leaders 
in 1945 viewed a strategic horizon that should have been 
fairly cl ear. There were obvious winners and losers of World 
War 1 1 . Thejoi nt and combi ned weight of the Al I ies defeated 
Nazi Germany through conventional application of force 
from ground, sea and air into military, political, and 
economic capitulation. But the emergence of a new threat 
from a former ally, the Soviet Union and its declaratory 
policy of communist expansionism, deeply muddied the 
international security environment. In thePacificTheater, 
theAllies threatened] apan by land, sea, and air from the 
combined forces, but ultimately the J apanese surrendered 
when attacked by unconventional means: the atomic bombs 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The dramatic technological 
impact of nuclear weapons opened a phase of history and 
change in the global security apparatus that was, and is, 
irrevocable. 

The period immediately following Allied victory saw 
drastic reductions in military forces and budgets as 
priorities shifted to domestic issues. The security 
environment remained extraordinarily dangerous, 
however, as events in Europe, Korea, and Indo-China 
among others quickly bore out. Carl Builder describes these 
as"landscapefeatures,"which havelargecommonalitywith 
the present security environment. In addition to the 
enormous technological and political change, the 
irrevocable shift in global security, and declining military 
budgets/shifting priorities, he also outlines the factors 
called "disorientation" and "hanging on." The former 
alludes to the continued application of prevailing concepts 
that are no longer applicable to the current situation, but 
have no obvious replacement. The latter is the military 
habit of attempting to make what the services have fit, 
despite obvious changes in the security environment. The 
Korean War was certainly fought with World War 1 1 -style 
units, equipment, and tactics, while the threat of nuclear 
weapons kept Europe in its own stateof armed truce intothe 
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mid-1950s, supported on the ground by a U.S. Army not 
equipped or manned todefeat Soviet forces in conventional 
battle.^^ 

So, in the face of declining budgets, reliance on nuclear 
weapons, andquestioningoftherelevanceof a conventional 
ground force, the leadership of the Army developed a 
revolutionary plan for transformation within President 
Eisenhower's overarching security theme of the "New 
Look." The Army in the mid-1950s shared some striking 
si milaritiestothe present successor; difficulties in meeting 
enlisted retention goals, political debates on the relevance 
of sustaining a large standing army, and disenchantment 
with the Army among junior officers leading to the 
resignation of approximately 132,000 between 1954 and 
1956.^^This envi ronment, when added totheoverwhel mi ng 
strategic dimension framed by the increasing proliferation 
and destructive power of nuclear weapons posed a direct 
challenge to the U.S. Army. 

Generals Matthew Ridgway, Maxwell Taylor, and 
J ames Gavin, among others, developed a process of change, 
which resulted in the Pentomic series of organization; 
building each level of formation blocks of five in order to 
meet the Army's requirements of dispersion, flexi bility, and 
mobility to provide a multi-functional force to fight across 
the spectrum of foreseeable conflict. Onehistorian sums up 
the focus of the revolutionary change in this era by stating 
that 

... A great institution liketheArmy is always in transition . . . 
grappi i ng for thefi rst ti me with the perplex! ng i mpl ications of 
nudear warfare; seeking ways of adapting its organization 
and doctrine to accommodate rapid technological advance; 
and attempting to square apparently revolutionary change 
with traditional habits and practical constraints of the 
military art.^'‘ 

This is not to imply that the entire Army was enamored 
with the Pentomic system or its apparent focus on the 
seemingly technological solution that nuclear weapons 
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provided for the security strategy of the day. Much of the 
criticism of the time, and in history, lies in the Army's 
apparent reliance on technology to solvethe problems that 
nuclear weapons posed to the continuing relevance of 
ground forces. There is, however, a strong argument that 
the leadership of the day took a more holistic view of the 
importance of ground forces and the need to demonstrate 
their relevance. The leaders instituted revolutionary 
innovation first in the doctrine and organization, followed 
by shifts in training of units and leaders, and then fielded 
new mater i el ; a cl assi c use of the model of doctri ne, trai n i ng, 
leader development, organization, materiel, and soldiers 
(DTLOMS); or the model by which the Army presently 
analyzes its ability to meet the nation's strategic 
requirements. Despite the revolutionary or top-down 
nature of the innovation of the Pentomic era, there 
remained a strong exchange of ideas on the specifics of the 
Army transformation. I n 1955-1959 alone, various service 
journals and magazines published over 130 articles on the 
doctrine, tactics, techniques, procedures, organizations, 
training, and materiel requirements of the relevant ground 
force in the era of nuclear/atomic combat. 

There was the pressing problem posed by nuclear 
weapons, buttherewasalsoa largeSoviet Army ostensibly 
posed for the invasion ofWestern Europe. There was also a 
growing trend toward "smaller" wars on the horizon. This 
was evident by American involvement in the Korean War 
and Lebanon along with the French experience in Indochina 
and the British experience with multiple insurgencies. The 
message was equal ly clear: these type wars requi red trai ned 
and ready ground forces with the capability of operating 
under the principles of dispersion, flexibility, and mobility; 
albeit without the specter of nuclear weapons. Lieutenant 
General Gavin described this necessity in 1955 as "forces i n 
being"; units sustaining high levels of combat readiness 
that are organized, trained, and equipped for immediate 
deployment and employment across the spectrum of 
conflict.^® 
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To apply the critical analysis model tothePentomicera 
version of Army transformation may be a bit disingenuous 
because that Army was never really challenged. Perhaps 
that is a measure of success in its own right. The vast 
nuclear arsenal provided the main deterrent capability, but 
the Army as a supporting player provided other important 
means; forward deployed tactical formations capable of 
surviving the nuclear battlefield to occupy ground and 
defeat ot h er gr ou n d for ces. B y ta k i n g a r evol ut i on a ry step i n 
innovation,theArmy retained force structureand resources 
andtherefore provided itself with themeanstocontinuethe 
development and experimentation of other concepts of 
emerging warfare, such as the airmobile concept and use of 
unconventional special operations forces. The Pentomic 
structure was short-lived as an organization and doctrine, 
but its impact as a means of innovation was enormous. 
Given the environment of the mid-1950s, the execution of 
revolutionary innovation was probably the only course of 
action availableto Ridgway and Taylor. 

If the Pentomic era offers an example of revolutionary 
innovation, then a complementary example of evolutionary 
innovation in theU.S. Army with impressive results lies in 
the post-Vietnam War era. Certainly the experiences of the 
war remained with theArmy— perhaps remaining with the 
institution even today. Regardless of any assessment on the 
tactical outcomeof the war, however, the leadership of the 
Army i n the mid-1970s clearly recognized that it confronted 
a ne^ for change. One mi I itary histori an descri bes patterns 
of innovation in the inter-World War years as driven byfour 
distinct yet interrelated factors; the influence of strategic 
context, technological change, the military organization as 
a body politic and its encouragement/discouragement of 
innovation, andthecivil-military relationship with parallel 
technological and organizational development.^' These 
factors were equally applicabletothe U.S. Army in 1973. 

The Soviet Union remained the threat and nuclear 
weapons were omnipresent. In addition to their vast 
nuclear arsenal, however, the Soviets had also continued to 
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build and modernize conventional capabilities they 
exported to numerous client states throughout the world. 
The 1973 Arab-1 srael i War was a surrogateshowcasefor the 
world on modern conventional combined arms battle using 
Soviet and U.S. equipment; both sides watched with great 
interest as the events of the Fall of 1973 unfolded. 

The military organization charged with executing 
analysi s of events and i nnovati on for the U .S. Army was the 
newly formed Training and Doctrine Command (TRADOC) 
under General William DePuy. The external environment, 
which provided TRADOC the medium in which to work, as 
well as the prevailing climate within TRADOC itself, 
provides the truest model for successful transformation 
today. The Army leadership provided by General Creighton 
Abrams established both the organization and its charter to 
be innovative, but also worked tirelessly to ensure that the 
required resources would be available to make the 
necessary innovations feasible. The assurance of force 
structure, funding, manning, and equipment development/ 
modernization wereall key factors for the future success of 
the Army for which TRADOC was writing doctrine and 
training programs. 

The results of TRADOC's efforts, beginning with the 
1976 edition of Field Manual (FM) 100-5, Operations, 
continue to permeate the fabric of the Army today. The 
manual ". . . confronted directlythepri me strategicproblem 
the Army faced: a U.S. force quantitatively inferior in men 
and equipment on an armor-dominated European 
battlefield."^^ Greater than the product itself, however, is 
the process by which it and other emerging ideas were 
developed. In a letter to the various Army schools and 
centers under his command in J uly 1974, General DePuy 
provided a concept paper on doctrine and tactics, the 
precursor to F M 100-5. H e I i kened the concepts to a pot of 
soup in a French peasant's house; always on the stove 
availablefor consumption and open for adding ingredients 
tomakeit better.^^ The analogy for evolutionary innovation 
is cl ear; one gets a better product when the base is set out for 
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all to consume and the "cook" encourages useful input from 
all quarters. It takes longer and may be more inefficient, but 
given the aval I abi I ity of ti me and the wi 1 1 1 ngness to accept 
additional risk in the present, the future product may be 
considerably better. 

The development of FM 100-5 based on the pot of soup 
principlewas much less inclusivethan originally intended. 
Despite the initial consensus for overarching change 
engendered by initiatives such as the Octoberfest 
Conference and the maintenance of dialogue between the 
schools and the field, the Army failed to move in a single 
united direction. Tensions among many members of the 
TRADOC community over the purposeand scope of doctrine 
prevailed. The best example of this lies in the debate 
between the rol e and i mpact of the Combi ned Arms Center 
at Fort Leavenworth as an integrating agency for doctrine. 
Lieutenant General J ohn Cushman, Commandant in the 
mid-1970s, developed a version of FM 100-5 based on 
General DePuy's original concept paper that differed 
considerably from the TRADOC view. The difference 
resulted from a difference i n phi losophy over the nature and 
purpose of doctrine itself. The Leavenworth school of 
thought viewed doctrine as a natural result of the Army's 
thoughts on war i n general as deri ved from theory as a gu i de 
for action, and not tied to specific problems or sets of 
conditions. 

TheDePuy/TRADOC school viewed doctrine as a holistic 
approach to institutional change in support of the most 
likely events confronting the Army.^° While not mutually 
exclusive, thetwo schools differed sufficiently that General 
Depuy kept the writing and publishing responsibilities for 
the 1976 FM 100-5 as well as the supporting doctrine and 
training documents in TRADOC. While this proved 
efficient, it did not engender universal consensus on content 
or scope, as subsequently proven bythebacklash and debate 
following publication in mid-1976. As then Major General 
Starry wroteto General DePuy, "It will not suffice simply to 
send our training circulars out and trust they will be 
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acclaimed on the basis of their eminent logic."^^ Despite the 
absence of complete acceptance within the Army, the 
development and publishing of the 1976 FM 100-5 remains 
a watershed event in the institution's history. As one 
historian states: 

I n thus defining dcxtrineas an issue of centra i importancetothe 
Army and a key integrating mechanism, DePuy wrought a 
revoiution in post Worid War ii American miiitary thinking. 
Thesubsequent editions of FM 100-5 that appeared in 1982 and 
1986 were attempts to fiii the roie first put into practice by 
Generai DePuy. inthatsense,theywereevoiutionary, however 
much they may have differed in substance.^^ 

Evolutionary innovation was clearly at work in the 
post-Vietnam war period. The results were not quickly 
forthcoming, and there were certainly some dark days. But 
progress was evolutionary; in every component of DTL QMS 
the Army improved. Further refinements ofthedoctrineled 
to the emergence of "Airland Battle" and "Army of 
Excellence" initiatives. New studies emerged based on 
General Starry's vision, nowtheTRADOC commander, of 
"concepts- based acquisition," the translation of broad 
operational concepts into necessary equipment 
development and acquisition in a streamlined process.^^ 
Other innovations, such as the Combat Training Centers 
and the dynamic revitalization of rigorous professional 
education for junior NCOsand officers were immediate and 
strong by-products of the revolution sparked by the FM 
100-5 initiatives. 

Against the factors of critical analysis, the Army never 
got to test t h e mea n s on t h e batt I ef i el ds of E u rope beca u se of 
thedemiseofthe Soviet Union. Nevertheless, the deterrent 
factor posed by the Army's conventional ground forces in 
concert with the combined air, naval, and nuclear power of 
the nation was enormous. That the Army was able to 
execute numerous successful operations outside of Europe 
using the innovations provided by the leaders of this 
evolutionary era is an additional, if unforeseen, testament 
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to its enduring quality. The strategic ends of national 
survival, proliferation of democracy, supporting economic 
growth, and support of allies were all superbly met by our 
military. 

Both revolutionary and evolutionary innovations are 
feasible methods of producing real and enduring change; 
they are not mutually exclusive. The central theme is the 
esta bl I sh ment of a cl ea r vi si on or pu r pose for t h e ch a n ge a n d 
the translation of that vision into a plan of action; 
articulated and understood to the lowest levels of the 
organization. For a largeand bureaucratic organization like 
the Army, it is imperative that change be both led and 
managed. This requires soldiers, leaders and led, to 
maintain some key competencies relevant to effective 
change: 

• Management of attention through consistent vision 
and goals. 

• Management of meaning — open communication up, 
down, and laterally. 

• Management of trust — constancy and reliability of 
the institution and its goals/methods. 

• Management of self-sustaining focus and balance.^'^ 

Williamson Murray and Barry Watts further elaborate 
on the environment of effective innovation in peacetime by 
arguing that a leader's vision must find a balance with 
operational reality, acceptance by senior leaders, and 
"change agents" with an open voice, explaining/ 
testi ng/refi ni ng future concepts, and control I i ng the nature 
of chance and its contingent factors.^^ The root of all the 
discussion on the examples of effective change from history 
and their application to Army transformation lies in the 
factors of leadership and communication. These are a 
central themeof effectiveness in military units or any other 
organization. Open and honest dialogue on matters of great 
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importance not only leads to better products, but a sense of 
inclusion in the process and pride in the end result on the 
part of the participants. 

Why an Army? 

Why indeed doestheU nited States haveanyArmy?The 
C on St i t ut i on on I y pr ovi des for C on gr ess 1 0 r a i se a n d su pport 
one, not maintain one.^^Thereisnoclearandcrediblenear 
peer competitor on the global strategic horizon. The United 
States certainly reigns supreme in air, naval, and nuclear 
power; and it has repeatedly demonstrated thecapabi I ity to 
address threats to nati onal i nterests by the use of preci si on 
guided conventional means without placing an American in 
harm's way. The Marine Corps, an expeditionary force by 
organization, forward presence, and tradition, is 
demonstrably capable of handling the small-scale no 
short-noti ce conti ngencies that conti nue to be the prevalent 
requ i rement for ou r a r med forces, a nd M ar i n es do so qu i ck I y 
and visibly. 

So again the question, why an Army? Because the 
present strategic environment, and the foreseeable future, 
dictates the need for a force with unique capabilities for 
deterrence and fighting on land. This requires the mutual 
and complementary effects provided by the combined power 
of air, sea, littoral, land, and space capabilities. The Army's 
leadership states the purpose clearly: 

Soldiers enable America to fulfill its world leadership 
responsibilities of safeguarding our national interests, 
preventing global calamity, and making the world a safer place 
... by finding peaceful solutions to the frictions between 
nation-states, addressingtheproblems of human suffering, and 
when required, fighting and winning our Nation's wars— our 
non-negoti able contract with the American people. 

Given that the above quotation is a straightforward and 
cogent statement of purpose for the Army, why is there any 
question as to the need? 
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Theanswer lies in the notion of national strategy and the 
Army's relative and relevant position as an executor of that 
strategy. In theperiod si nee the demise of the Soviet Union 
and the overwhelming military accomplishments of Desert 
Storm, there has been a marked increase in the use of the 
Army in roles other than the one "non-negoti able contract" 
from the Army vi si on of 1999. M any vi ew th i s i s a departure 
from a warrior ethos; that these missions performed 
superbly by soldiers are". . . often praiseworthy, (but) have 
clearly broadened the myriad tasks that military units must 
master . . . and (have) altered perceptions about the essence 
of the military profession."^^ 

Whether they are alien or not is basically an irrelevant 
question, when viewed through the prism of strategic 
requirements. More bluntly, in an era of constant or even 
shrinking resources the Army must be a relevant means to 
achieve the strategic ends it purports to serve or "public 
discontent with thepurposestowhichtheArmy'seffortsare 
applied in time inevitably come to include frustration and 
discontent with the Army itself. Such frustration 
manifested itself overtly during Vietnam, when protests 
over govern ment pol i cy i nevi tabi y turned to acti ons agai nst 
soldiers themselves. More recently, the frustration was 
evident over decisionstoemploy the Army in the Balkans in 
stability and support operations. That frustration coupled 
with the perceived or real inability to be strategically 
responsive provides the impetus and necessary catalyst for 
transformation. 

There is also a necessary question of relevance si milarto 
the challenges faced by the Army in the Pentomic era. 

I nstead of nuclear weapons, the Army finds itself currently 
working to define its relevance relative to the increased 
reliance on precision munitions and the proliferation of 
i nformati on technology. Granted there may be no near-peer 
competitor today, but there is no similar assurance for the 
future. Astwoauthors stated i n 1973, when there was sti 1 1 a 
clearthreatfromtheSoviet Union, ". . .one cannot provethe 
need for any particular level of ground forces, but prudence 
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dictates that we ought to retain one for unknown but 
probable contingencies which will take place within an 
uncertain future political context. Certainly then, in an 
era of increasing uncertainty, there is not only a need for 
maintaining current U.S. land power strength, but 
potentially an even greater requirement for powerful and 
capable ground forces. 

Power equals the capability and political will to employ 
force, even military force, to achieve a stated strategic end. 
If power serves the capability portion of its purpose 
correctly, then a prudent potential adversary weighs the 
cost of challenging the United States before pursuing a 
military option. If the cost exceeds the gain, military force 
becomes a sub-optimal course of action and the military 
therefore serves as a tool of deterrence. Colin S. Gray has 
expanded on the traditional Clausewitzian definition of 
strategy to account for the strength of deterrence as fol I ows. 
"Strategy is the use that is made of force, and the threat of 
force(emphasis added) for theends of pol i cy."^^The Army as 
a component of mi I itary force must therefore be seen i n the 
worl d as powerful , as much by capabi I ity as by commitment. 
This is not to suggest that the Army and others be used for 
the sake of using. But the Army must remain engaged in 
missions to achieve strategic ends in pursuit of national 
interests, and can only do so if it remains powerful and 
capable. As Dr. William Perry stated in his address at the 
inauguration of thePaul H. Nitze award in 1994, 

I believe we can participate in creating the best kind of world 
tomorrow if wetaketheapproach that madePaul (N itze) a titan 
of strategic thinking — realism, pragmatism, hedging against 
uncertain outcomes, but not being afraid to try to influence 
outcomes in a positive direction. 

Exerting influence globally implies the need for a range 
of A r my ca pa bi I i t i es beyon d t h ose su ccessf u 1 1 y desi gn ed a n d 
built for meeting and defeating the Soviet Union in Europe; 
capabilities that stood the test of combat and remain a 
powerful force today. But as recent missions have 
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demonstrated, that organization may not be suited for 
current or emerging missions. The assumption that the 
current U.S. strategy of global engagement remains valid 
for the foreseeable future necessitates a change in every 
aspect of the DTLOMS model. Army transformation is 
therefore an important component, but it will only be 
u 1 1 i mat el y effect i ve i f t h e ent i r e a r med for ces evol ve as wel I 
"into a strategically relevant force or (risk) perpetuating the 
status quo at high cost."^^ Power implies capability, but 
there still must be the means and will to use it. 

So, what doesthenation really want an Armyfor?There 
is in fact the need for an Army that is enormously powerful, 
that provides a wide range of capabilities to enact the 
strategy of the nation by deterrencefi rst, and overwhel mi ng 
decisive force when required. This implies that the Army 
will remain busy and visible, perhaps in operational or 
training missions that must relate to its non-negotiable 
contract of fighting and winning the nation's wars, or 
perhaps in support missions that assure regional stability 
in troubled parts of the world. But it is that tangible 
demonstration of power by the Army in every dimension 
that provides deterrence and the ability to influence the 
actions of potential adversaries before we have to fight. But, 
when called to fight, theArmy retains the means to achieve 
the strategic ends as directed by policy. War will occur again 
at some indeterminate point in the future against an 
opponent not yet identified, in political conditions that are 
unpredictable, and in an arena of violence and brutality 
which cannot be replicated beforehand.^'^ The message in 
this is obvious: theArmy had better prepare now and stay 
ready into the future. 

The requirement for transformation is clear, and it is up 
to the Army in the field to embrace the tenets of it and 
provide honest feedback on its effectiveness to the 
leadership. TheArmy cannot accept the status quo as good 
enough, nor can it blindly assume that every aspect of 
transformation as planned will be perfect or smooth. There 
are now and into the future, just as there were in the past. 
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great ideas that will result from trying new avenues and 
approaches. It is up to the Army to remain committed and 
engaged in the process and open to dialogue to improve the 
end product. One cannot predict today what 2025 will look 
like in terms of threats, the geo-strategic climate, or even 
the available technologies, but the Army must get on with 
the process and evolve as an entity. Much like natural 
selection, those that do not adapt to their environment and 
become stronger and relevant wi 1 1 become extinct. 

Military Culture. 

1 1 may be oxymoron i c to pi ace mi I itary and culture i n the 
same phrase, much as the old joke about military 
intelligence. Culture in this sense, however, isan important 
component to the implementation of innovation. To drive 
this discussion, this paper uses the definition of culture as 

. . .the prevailing values, philosophies, customs, traditions, and 
structures that collectively over time, have created shared 
individual expectations within the institution about 
appropriate attitudes, personal beliefs, and behaviors.^^ 

Much of the point of culture lies rooted in the previous 
section on why the nation needs an Army. The point of the 
Army's existence directly relates to national security and 
survival. It is a not so subtle difference, however, that those 
inside the organization often define themselves differently 
from those outside. In her trip underground, Alice tried to 
retain her form and position relative to the absurdity 
around her in ordertofit, but was only ultimatelysuccessful 
in gaining entrance to the garden, not in influencing any 
change to the environment. I n her trip through the looking 
glass, however, Alice adapted her character to the 
en vi ron ment and worked di I i genti y to assu me the rol e of the 
chess Queen, arguably the most adaptive and powerful 
piece on the board. 

The Army's culture by nature remains rooted in the 
order and hierarchy inherent in the structure of the 
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military. It thrives on order and expects that the 
organization can maintain itself under the most intense of 
pressure. It is by virtue of this reliance on order and 
disci plinethat an effective military can withstand the rigor 
ofwar, the most extreme of human experiences. It may also 
be because of this culture that military organizations are 
often so resi stant to change. They want to be I i ke Al i ce, and 
take on the characteristics of the chess Queen, but getting 
there often requires a leap of faith into the unknown that 
can be painful and disruptive to the natural state of order. 

Eliot Cohen and J ohn Gooch, in their work. Military 
Misfortunes, The Anatomy of Failure in War, outline this 
inherent rigidity as failures to learn, anticipate, or adapt. 

I ndividually, each isasimplefailurethat isrecoverable, but 
collectively the failures can result in catastrophe.^® It is 
therefore an equally important point of transformation, 
that the culture of the military must evolve to learn, 
anticipate, and adapt to the ever-changing strategic 
environment without discarding the tenets in which it is 
grounded: not in the specifics of how the military achieves 
its strategic purposes, but why.^^ 

Soldiers have a natural bias for action and a pragmatic 
approach to getting the job done quickly and decisively.^® 
That i s the mi I itary hal I mark and the reason they are often 
the organization of choice in difficult situations outside the 
normal scope of operations. Humanitarian assistance in 
Hurricane Andrew in Florida is such an example. This 
"can-do" factor may be desirable when ordered to execution 
of a mission, but perhaps not when attemptingtheoverhaul 
of the organization itself. The tension inherent in the 
dynamicof attempting totransform the Army for thefutu re, 
while maintaining readiness to fight rests in the earlier 
d i scu ssi on of r evol u t i on a ry ver su s evol ut i on a ry i n n ovat i on . 

Tothe average soldier, it would appear that the Army's 
current transformation contains elements of both types of 
innovation. The Army possesses consistency from the 
present in the legacy force, some revolutionary innovations 
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occurring in support of the interim force, and a combination 
of both in the objective force. The achievement of the 
revolutionary portion will happen because it is, as the 
names imply, a legacy from the present and an interim 
solution for the present and near-term future. The results 
are also tangible and realizable within relative resource 
constraints. In this case, the strategic ends dictate the 
chosen way, and the means are being visibly applied to 
achieve success. 

The objective force faces a different problem. The 
statement of need appears to imply revolutionary 
innovation, but the absence of concrete solutions and the 
reliance on emerging or undeveloped technology 
necessitates evolutionary innovation. In this case, the 
strategic ends are less easily defined. Although there is a 
clear requirement to do something new, it rests more on the 
desired effects to be gained from employment of a specific 
force than the specific identity of the threat force itself. The 
ways and means to achieve the desired strategic ends 
therefore deserve a healthy skepticism and debate from 
within the Army and thejoint community. 

The Army's culture, the notion of service to nation, 
rooted but not mired in tradition, must remain a constant. 
The Army as an entity must remain engaged in both the 
process and the product. Ground swell support for 
innovation and transformation comes with inclusion in 
beingpartofthesolution.Theorganization can onlyachieve 
that, however, with a combination of support both from 
within and outside, and that base of support is currently 
difficult todiscern. This is not a new phenomenon, but". . . If 
history isany guide, sustainingan effective military culture 
in this time of transformation will require the support of 
timeless values and adequate resources coupled with an 
improved capacity for rapid adaptation to changing 
circumstances."^® 

So, how does theArmy achieve something this enormous 
withi n the confi nes of the ambi guous strategic envi ronment 
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and its inherently hierarchical military structure? Again, it 
is wise to fall back on history; not to rely on what solution 
has worked i n the past, but as a framework on wh i ch to bu i I d 
the future. If past military misfortune has resulted from 
failures to learn, anticipate, adapt, or a combination 
thereof, then the Army must therefore learn, anticipate 
and/or adapt. 

Learning requires that ". . . military organizations 
should inculcate in their members a relentless empiricism, 
a disdain for a priori theorizing if they are to succeed." 
Anticipation is maintaining focus on the external strategic 
environment and ". . . think(ing) hard and realistically 
about the politico-military conditions under which it (war) 
will occur." Adaptation is mostly about the initiative of 
subordi nates to meet the chal lenges of the future under the 
overarchi ng i ntent and the underwriti ng of mi stakes by the 
Army's senior leadership.'^° Whether using the Army's 
extensive professional military education system, the Army 
in the field, the battle laboratories, contractors, 
publications, or any other means, transformation requires 
that each soldier buy into the importance of the national 
security requirement. The revolutionary aspects of 
streamlining equipment acquisition and ensuring the 
resources are available to execute transformation are the 
responsibility of the Army's senior leaders and Congress. 
The evolutionary aspect is the responsibility of all soldiers, 
and absolutely dictates the intellectual involvement 
through debate, experimentation, and honest communi- 
cation. 

William Crockett, writing in 1977 on "Introducing 
Change to a Government Agency," stated that 
organizational change does not necessarily guarantee 
behavioral change; but that the "real power and authority 
for achievi ng thespirit envisaged for thechange I ie with the 
people themselves... that change must be well -planned, 
coordinated, and communicated."'^^ What transformation is 
striving for is a proactive adaptation to the current and 
emerging strategic environment, but without discarding 
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those aspects of the culture that define soldiers as the 
United States Army. Again, not defining themselves so 
much in how they execute the Army's missions, but by who 
they are while doing them. Army culture must transcend 
traditional notions of specific branch or background, and 
move ahead if the Army wants to be a viable and relevant 
strategic element of power. Soldiers are like "premiums 
paid for accident insurance... the likely kinds of mishaps 
influence the form of protection we buy.’"^^ But to continue 
that anal ogy, "I f we are i n a buyer's market, we must serve 
it, not dictate our terms to it . . . (we must) provide a wide 
range of capabilities.'"^^ It is uptotheArmy to build on the 
strength of the tradition of service the culture provides 
without resorting to the inherent and sometimes parochial 
rigidity that it produces. 

E xper i mentati on . 

... in view of all these new conditions and the prospect of many 
more to come, we should seek to become an adaptive society, 
detached from allegiances to specific products or procedures 
which will change; committed instead to engagements in the 
process of living . . 

T esti ng or experi menti ng with transformati on may beat 
once the simplest and most difficult thing to achieve. The 
Army cannot currently even identify what the objective 
force looks like, only what its capabilities ought to be. But 
somethingsarefairlyfamiliar or on theedge of familiarity. 
There is an entire community and infrastructure already in 
the Army devoted to testing and experimentation. At this 
point in the current environment of innovation, it is 
significantly more important to discuss the intellectual 
basis of testing innovations and how to incorporate the 
results into a higher quality evolutionary product. 

Transformation is larger than innovation, however. By 
definition, transformation is "to change completely or 
essentially in composition or structure." This could 
certainly occur accidentally, as a result of external 
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pressures, or, as in the current Army transformation, 
executed because of external pressures from the global 
security environment, coupled with a vision and plan from 
within. Again, senior leaders must recognize and manage 
the dynamic balance of external and internal pressures and 
impart that to soldiers. 

Thereareformal and informal methods by which testing 
and experimentation must occur for transformation to 
achieve maximum effectiveness. Within the total armed 
services. Joint Forces Command in Norfolk has 
responsi bi I i ty for j oi nt exper i mentati on wi th the mi ssi on 
". . . to lead the transformation of America's military . . . 
through an iterative process . . . toexplorethe most critical 
war fighting challenges at the operational level . . ."which 
will be accomplished through a series of exercises such as 
UNIFIED VISION '01 and M I LLE N N I U M CHALLENGE 
'02.^^^ 

Within the Army there are numerous tools of formal 
experimentation designedtoexecute individual or collective 
complementary experimentation of future concepts and 
equipment. This process has been significantly highlighted 
during the recent and ongoing series of Advanced 
Warfighting Experiments in support of the digitized Force 
XXI. Again, TRADOC is the overarching headquarters 
providing the "strategic and operational overwatch (for) a 
process of ongoing experimentation coupled with fielding a 
new force.'"^® Subordinate organizations and groups 
Concept Experimentation Programs use the battle 
laboratories and others to "evaluate and capitalize on 
emerging technology, material initiatives, and warfighting 
ideas . . . (and) facilitates experiments to determine the 
military utility on the potential of an idea to become a 
DT L O M S sol u t i on 1 0 a f ut u r e oper at i on a I ca pa bi I i ty . T h e 

work provided by these organizations will be critical to the 
testing and ultimatefielding of important new capabilities; 
especially those revolutionary innovations that are 
top-down and require more rapid assessment. 
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In the case of transformation, however, there is a mix of 
revolutionary and evolutionary innovation at work, and this 
requiresa larger community of "testers" than those charged 
with that specific requirement. It is necessary to retain 
those parts of the Army's culture which define "who" 
sol di ers are, whi I e al I owi ng them the opportunity to expl ore 
the "how." As stated earlier, evolutionary innovation is 
more inefficient in terms of time, but true transformation 
requires that the society, in this case soldiers, buy into the 
process and the product. This is not to imply that the Army 
will not follow orders, but rather that an inclusive process is 
more likely to produce better results. 

There are numerous studies on corporate innovation. 
Specific to the subject at hand, however, is the question of 
how can the Army make course corrections in the 
transformati on that has al ready begun. Congress wi 1 1 make 
the same choices, particularly in theallocation of resources 
to achieve the various components of transformation. It 
seems a n obvi ou s i mperat i ve for th e su ccess of th i s en deavor 
that the Army's leader ship makes the relo/anceof the Army 
as the deci si ve I and power the con si stent theme both with i n 
and outside the organization. The Army must speak with a 
singular voice that the power of the Nation to deter war lies 
with theabilityto project and sustain decisiveland power, 
potentially for a protracted time, in order to achieve 
strategic results. 

The best method to accomplish that objective is for the 
Army to be a large and inclusive experimental community, 
one willing to take some risk in the present for a better 
product in the future. The value of the combat training 
centers in helping shape the forces that overwhelmingly 
defeated U.S. enemies in Operations J LIST CAUSE and 
DESERT STORM is but one example of inclusive and 
evolutionary experimentation. The "society" had a stake in 
the results and bought into the concept. The training 
currently being conducted by the Interim Brigade Combat 
Teams at Fort Lewis is another example of adaptive 
experimentation by the Army. As demonstrated there and 
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elsewhere, the technological or linear solution may not 
produce the best result, thus a return to the notion of 
DTLOMS as a construct for evaluating a concept and 
implementing change as required. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bryon Greenwald, in his Land 
Warfare Paper, provides some insights into achieving 
success in military innovation by use of proper timing, 
continuity for change agents, and consensus in support of 
that change. Among these, consensus is the most important, 
and can only be obtained 

. . . within the Army using the irrefutable logic of their ideas 
backed by empirical evidence obtained through realistic, 
objectivetrials. Only when the Field Army accepts the benefits 
of change and believes it has a stake in the modernization will 
the rank and file tear down the bureaucratic barriers 
impeding the progress of innovation and support thechange."^^ 

The Army is not by nature open to change. Soldiers 
remain deeply rooted in tradition and hierarchy. But the 
Army al so has a tradi ti on of adaptati on at the I ower tacti cal 
level, one that has produced tremendous success over its 
history. The true value of experimentation with regard to 
transformation will be the effective combination of these 
strengthstoproducea lastinghigh-quality product, because 
in ". . . view of all these new conditions and the prospect of 
many more to come we should seek to become an adaptive 
society, detached from allegiances to specific products or 
procedures which will change; committed instead to 
engagements in the process of living.'^® 

Conclusions. 

The Army, much I ike the nation, has been following an 
evolutionary path since its inception. Because of its unique 
relationship to the society it serves, the Army must be 
responsive and adaptive to the changing strategic 
environment. Transformation should be nothing new, just 
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another step in the evolutionary process. But that does not 
appear to be the case. 

The strategic context drove the innovations of the 
Pentomicand post-Vietnam war period, just as it is driving 
the ongoing transformation. What made the historical 
examples successful was the awareness of the contextual 
natureofchangeandtheneedtoplaytothestrengths, while 
mitigating risk inherent in weaknesses. TheUnited States 
is currently in an era of being the sole superpower, with no 
near-peer military competitor on the horizon. Historically, 
thisshould bea point wherethe nation can afford to assume 
some risk for the present, while building for the future. 
There are competing budget demands internally as well, 
however, and the lack of tangible major military threats 
makes increasing the defense budget a difficult sell to 
Congress and the American people. This is neither a new 
nor unique phenomenon in U.S. history, but one that 
demands strict attention as it will be the most immediate 
limiting factor on the Army's ability to achieve 
transformation. 

Numerous theorists, historians, and others who think 
and debate about the issues of national security argue that 
the Army's path tothefuture begins with study of the past. 
Two examples cited earlier are small but important 
il lustrations of innovation. Thosewhobui It the Army from a 
frontier constabulary intotheexpeditionary force of World 
War I; orthosewhoenduredtheinter-World War years and 
led the military to victory in World War II provide other 
extraordinary examples of innovation in the face of small 
budgets and the primacy of domestic issues. The question 
for the Army today then lies with understanding how its 
predecessors accomplished so much and what framework 
they provided as we look to the future? "Innovation 
demands officers in the mainstream of their profession, 
with some prospect of reachingthehighest ranks, whohave 
peer respect, and who are willing to take risk. The 
bureaucratization of innovation — particularly in the 
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current framework of the U.S. military — guarantees its 
death."^° There are six pillars to such an appraisal. 

1. Focus efforts with in a realistic framework — work from 
strategic ends backwards. Whilethe Army is working on a 
capabilities-based force without a clearly recognizable 
threat, it must develop each aspect of theDTLOMS against 
a real opponent with real counter-capabilities. When 
"fighting" its capabilities, whether in simulation or in 
force-on-force exercises, the opponent must beskillfullyand 
doggedly fought as well, making every effort possible to 
defeat U .S. forces being exercised. The exercises fought at 
the various service schools in the inter-World War years 
that resulted in the development of products such as Plan 
Orange, the strategic and operational response to a 
J apanesethreat in the Pacific, are examples of this. 

Two other aspects of developing the strategy first are 
also very important. The first is that, although Army 
transformation is the subject at hand, no change or 
innovation will realistically occur without incorporation 
into an overall joint force transformation. This is equally 
trueintheweaponsandsupport systems t h e A r my devel ops 
and procures as i n the methods by whi ch they are empi oyed, 
because ". . . without the consensual support of the officers 
who must implement joint operations, a coherent view of 
warfare that cuts across service I i nes wi 1 1 not emerge. By 
joi ntly develop! ng the best ways to meet the strategic ends, 
the Army will retain its appropriate position as the world's 
dominant land power. 

The second aspect, and perhaps the reigning one, is to 
ensurethat the meansto implement the ways toachievethe 
ends are present. That assumes adequate resources are 
availableto providethe means. It requires enormous efforts 
on the part of the sen i or mi I i tary I eadersh i p to con vey th i s to 
the civilian leadership in the executive and legislative 
branches. It must be a two-pronged statement of fact, 
however, that is emphasized when discussing means. The 
first is a needs statement of the required forces in soldiers. 
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equipment, research, and development. The second is a 
factual statement of strategic risk that must be understood 
at the highest levels, if the means are not provided. Only 
this can accurately convey Army capabilities and 
limitations in the strategic environment. 

2. Do/el op and executereali Stic operational exercises— do 
fewer better. The Army conti nues to work at a furious pace i n 
pu rsu i t of assi gned mi ssi ons. The operati onal tempo i s h i gh , 
deployments are many, and the pace shows its strain on 
units in the field. Being busy is nothing new, nor is it 
inherently bad. Wheretension lies is in the question of busy 
doing what? There will continue to be requirements for 
oper at ionalandtrainingdepi oy men ts throughoutthe wor I d 
i n support of strategic ends. That fact, coupled with trai ni ng 
readiness requirements, is what the Army in the field 
should bedoing. As discussed earlier, the power of the Army 
lies first in the inherent deterrence provided by tangible 
demonstrations of its land power. 

But the value of tactical exercises, as demonstrated at 
the combat trai ni ng centers, I i es as much i n the after-acti on 
reviewsas in the execution. Havingan objective assessment 
of the strengths and weaknesses of a particular operation, 
as well as being able to take that assessment as a basis for 
building a better product through the DTLOMS process, is 
an enormous strength in theU.S. Army. The same should 
logically be true of higher-level exercises as well. Doing 
more exerd ses, however, does not necessarily connote that 
they will be better. 

To make Army transformation as envisioned by the 
Army's leaders into a dynamic era of innovation, exercises 
and testi ng must become distri buted and relevant. As i n the 
post-Vietnam era, parti ci pants must feel they are part of the 
solution; that their efforts are important; and the scope of 
participation must also increase. Again, the use of the 
various service schools at all levels provides many of the 
resources required for exercising concepts and "distilling" 
results for debate and analysis. 
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3. Don't allow results to automatically validate 
proposals. Alice made an a priori assumption that the only 
place she would be happy underground was in the garden, 
the most familiar place. She worked diligently but not 
intelligently to make herself fit through the door to get 
there. This is the "self-licking ice cream cone" approach to 
analyzing results of experiments or exercises: decide what 
result you want to achieve and then build an event to meet 
success. This approach, however, does not providetheArmy 
with an accurateassessmentofthe hypothesis being tested 
and isthereforeflawed.Thedesign oftheevent is especially 
important in the testing of innovations in order to derive a 
true picture of results. This is especially true when 
evaluating revolutionary innovation because of the 
top-down nature and the relatively short initiation of itslife 
cycle. 

In the Interim and Legacy forces, for example. Army 
exercises must be careful to realistically identify 
shortcomings and provide mitigation where possible 
without jeopardizing soldiers or investments in the 
Objective forces. This implies a cogent assessment of the 
risks involved in operational employment of these forces, 
both strategically for the country and operationally/ 
tactically for the warfighters themselves. It also requires 
rigorous examination under the most realistic and 
challenging conditions at every opportunity against an 
extraordinarily capable opposing force in every dimension. 
There will be dark days in terms of results, just as there 
were in the early 1980s at the combat training centers, but 
the end absolutely justifies the means; just as "Desert 
Storm" did for the National Training Center. Results must 
be used as a bottom-up feedback loop within the DTLOMS 
construct to make the product better. 

The Objective force must also be realistically examined 
against a highly capableand effectively employed opposing 
force. Because of theheavy reliance on emerging and future 
technologies in the Objective force, the initial set of 
exercises will be in simulation. This more evolutionary 
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innovation approach, however, affords the opportunity to 
test entirely new concepts, while continuing to develop the 
necessary materiel in parallel experiments. It is perhaps in 
this arena that the use of institutions and organizations 
such as the service schools, working cooperatively with the 
vast network of civilian organizations devoted to strategy 
and national security, could assist in producing the best "pot 
of soup." 

4. Do/elopand implement realistic and useful measures 
of effect! veness. Thi s rel ates di recti y back to the quest! ons of 
what the nation wants an Army for and how do soldiers 
define themselves? The first question must lead in a 
straight linetotheNational Security and National Military 
Strategies and therefore must find its answer in the 
political leadership and people of the United States. There 
are an infinite number of options in the spectrum of 
potential conflict, especially when considered in the current 
strategy of global engagement. Thestrategicends, however, 
dictate that the U.S. Army is today and must remain the 
dominant land power in the world, if the nation isto retain 
its position of global superpower. 

The second question, therefore, is directly tied to the 
notion of power. If the Army will find its role as part of the 
joint team first in deterrence, and then by actual force as 
required in pursuit of national policy, then self-definition 
seemstofairly easy. There will be, however, missions such 
as those in the Balkans, which seem to divert from either 
the threat of force or actual force. Nevertheless, those 
missions are a demonstration of national power because of 
presence, and perhaps it is in the choice of who executes 
those missions rather than whether they ought to be 
executed. The hi ghi y vi si bl e I ncorporati on of al I el ements of 
'The Army," for example, into the Bosnia and Kosovo 
rotations, is an important statement of national power. 

The Army must apply some strong intellectual and 
historical thought into self-examination in this era of 
transformation, if ittruly wantstoacceptthefull definition. 
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The Army must preserve the notion of professionalism, 
deeply rooted val ues and traditions of its culture, and adapt 
itself to the dynamic strategic environment of the current 
and emerging world. The Army in the late 19th century 
fighting on the geographical frontiers of the expanding 
nation could scarcely have conceived that their units would 
shortly be fighting in the Caribbean, China, and the 
Philippine Islands by theturn of thecentury; or in a major 
European War by 1917. Realistic measures of effectiveness 
lie therefore in both the why and the how. 

5. Professional education and its institutions are keys to 
fostering innovation. This may be a blinding flash of the 
obvious, but the military schools system provides 
extraordinary potential for promoting and leading 
innovation. Especially in thecurrent era of transfer mat ion, 
the Army professional education apparatus should be 
buzzing with curiosity, debate, and exercise of the concepts 
surrounding all aspects of the change. Certainly as the 
process of t r a n sfor mat i on cont inues,thereshouldalsobean 
increased use of the education apparatus to test new 
concepts and provide the opportunity for some reflective 
thought and active debate on the relevant issues. 

An important component of transformation, the process 
of complete structural change, may bethe emergence of the 
importance of professional education and its influence on 
actions in the operational force. The value of education is a 
crucial part of the national culture, but its importance must 
be equally and obviously evident in the military culture as 
wel I . The operati onal requ i rements of the force shou I d dri ve 
the instructional curriculum of theschools. In other words, 
tie the education to the realities of the operational 
environment, as opposed to creating fictitious scenarios or 
refighting the last war. 

6. Recognize the importance of nonlinear analysis. 
Popularized as thinking outside of the box, the notion of 
nonlinear analysis may at once bethe most obvious and yet 
the most difficult aspect of building and ensuring 
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irreversible momentum. Most military people by nature 
seem to be cause and effect thinkers and actors. The Army 
likes to see reasonably predictable results from its actions. 
It is ironic, therefore, that the military consists at its core of 
people, and it is that human interaction that often forces 
nonlinear results. 

The Army must continually evaluate the conceptual 
basis of transformation and its testing and application 
against equal or greater opposing concepts in human terms. 
More simply put, there must be a thinking human 
interaction in the decision loop of innovation and 
transformation. Whether it is in the initial and ongoing 
stage of strategic assessment or the development of 
concepts to prosecutethestrategy, there must be a dynamic 
and human interaction determining the appropriateness 
and effectiveness of the product; rather than sheer reliance 
on technological adequacy. Again, the professional 
education system must reinforce this interaction, exercise 
programs must include it in their design, and, most 
importantly, the senior leadership must sustain it by 
maintaining a healthy professional dialogue. 

Transformation for the Army in 2001 and beyond is of 
vital strategic importance to the security of the United 
States. The Army must transform to meet the stated vision 
of the leadership, to be a viable and relevant component of 
the joint services team. It must also transform to meet the 
strategic realities imposed by domestic and international 
policies, and the capabilities of threats to the national 
interestsofthe nation. The Army may not beableto identify 
the specific person, group, or nation that will choose to 
employ that capability to threaten theUnited States, but it 
must be prepared today and intothefutu re. SunTzu argued 
that the acme of skill was to place oneself in a position of 
strength, whereonedid not havetofight; towin by virtueof 
deterrencethrough power. The Army must ai m at that goal, 
while remaining prepared to fight and win the nation's 
wars: the non-negoti able contract. 
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Bui I di ng i rreversi bl e momentum for ensuri ng successful 
transformation requires planning, hard work, and a 
commitment from the Army. The leadership has 
established the vision within the national strategy and 
devel oped a campai gn pi an for executi on . "L i ne of Operati on 
13: Strategic Communications, requires that the Army 
communicate.. .to internal and external audiences to 
inform, educate, and build consensus, garner support, and 
to acquire the resources for Army Transformation."^^ It is 
time for the Army to get through the looking glass of the 
present, question every assumption and try new things to 
make itself better; committed to remaining the decisive 
choice of land power dominance in support of national 
strategic objectives today and in the future. 
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CHAPTER 5 



BUILDING IRREVERSIBLE MOMENTUM 
Michael D. Formica 

We areon track . . . we understcxxi that thefi rst year was about 
building momentum for transformation and then looking for 
opportunities to keep building it. 

General Erik Shinseki, October 2000^ 

I n October 2000 General Erik Shinseki, Chief of Staff of 
the U.S. Army, began his second year of transforming the 
United States Army. His remarks in an interview with 
Armed Forces] ournal International suggest that the Army 
had achieved success in the first year of that effort. 
Nevertheless, the second part of the Chief's comments 
implied a sense of uncertainty as to whether the future 
would also yield similar successes for his transformation 
plan. General Shinseki has identified the criticality of 
building momentum. And, given the political dynamics of a 
new administration and Congress; a less robust U.S. 
economy; and barely more than 2 years remaining in his 
tou r as C h i ef of Staff, the gai n i ng of i rreversi bl e momentu m 
is indeed a daunting challenge. 

Thedifficultiesinvolved in implementing changearenot 
new. As Machiavelli wrote in his book. The Prince, "It must 
be considered that there is nothing more difficult to carry 
out, nor more doubtful of success, nor more dangerous to 
handle, than toinitiatea new order of things."^ Changeand 
the how to manage change have confronted men si nee the 
beginning of time. In fact, the continuity of change is a 
constant.^ The catalysts for military transformation 
gen erallyfallintothree sou r ces. T h ese a r e t h e emergen ce of 
new capabilities that can provide current forces significant 
improvements or cause them to become obsolete, irrelevant, 
or at great risk; loss in a war; and political pressures that 
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require new mission capabilities/ Unfortunately 
America's, and specifically the Army's, track record of 
managing change has not been all that good. Charles E. 
Heller and William A. Stofft, in their edited book, America's 
First Battles: 1776-1965, have evocatively described the 
Army's inability to adapt in response to changing 
environments. That failure has had its effect on the Army's 
preparedness to fight and often resulted in tactical and 
operational losses. The Army's current transformation 
effort a i ms to break the paradigm of past fai I ure. The Chief 
of Staff's i ntent is to initiate and manage change so that it 
occurs in the manner in which theArmy prescribes instead 
of coming as a result of external factors such as a defeat in 
war. 

The Army's Final Draft Transformation Campaign Plan 
defines the conditions of irreversible momentum as "a rate 
and scope of change that can survive individual decision 
makers and singular, discrete decisions." The Army's plan 
continues that such transformation must rest on 
perceptions and therefore upon strategic communications 
efforts. Using this definition, transformation can achieve 
irreversible momentum only when the whole Army (active, 
reserve, and civilian), the other services, the 
administration, the Congress, and the American public 
become convinced oftheneed, suitability, and feasibility for 
that transformation. The purpose of this chapter, then, is to 
determine the critical elements for irreversible momentum 
and to propose several recommendations for the Army to 
achievethat momentum, sothat it becomes an intrinsic way 
of thinking about transformation. 

This chapter consists of three sections. The first 
i ntroduces the reader to current thoughts on managi ng and 
succeeding in transformation, offers a tempi ate for gaining 
irreversible momentum, and concludes by comparing this 
tempi ate to hi stori cal exampi es of mi I itary transfer mati on . 
Thesecond section reviews the current status of the Army's 
transformation plan to the proposed template, and the last 
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section offers recommendations to assist in achieving 
irreversible momentum. 

THEORIES ON TRANSFORMATION 

Organizational. 

Influenced by increasingly effective foreign competition 
and the emergence of information technologies in the late 
1970s and 1980s, U.S. business began to regain its 
competitive advantage.^ A multitude oftheories, strategies, 
and techniques of management emerged throughout this 
period. They sought to describe the steps necessary to 
achieving an effective organization. These organizational 
theories are relevant to military institutions because they 
rest upon thehuman and institutional dynamics associated 
with resistance, control, and power present during periods 
of change or transformation. The following theorists are 
those most appi i cabi e to the mi I itary. 

Kotter. In his book. Leading Change,] ohn P. Kotter, a 
Professor of Leadership at the Harvard Business School, 
identified eight steps required to transform an 
organization. The first is establishing a sense of urgency. 
Kotter contends that thefai I ureto instil I a sense of urgency 
is the biggest mistake leaders make when trying to 
transform their organization. Establishing a sense of 
urgency and el i mi nati ng compi acency are cruci al to gai ni ng 
the cooperation needed to drive the transformation 
process.® His second step is to form a powerful guiding 
coalition. Transformation requires such a force to sustain 
the process. No individual, regardless of formal or informal 
power or weak committees, can lead or manage 
transformation by himself or herself. The magnitude of the 
task requires a coalition composed of the right people and 
demands considerable trust and the sharing of common 
objectives.^ The third step is the creation of a vision. That 
vision performs three tasks: it provides general direction 
and therefore simplifies the number of decisions a business 
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needs to make; it motivates people; and it coordinates 
actions.^ 

Kotter's fourth step is communicating the vision. 
Communications are essential to ensuring that people 
within the organization have a common understanding and 
shared senseof commitment to thefuture.^Thefifth step is 
empowering others to act on the vision. Effectively 
empowering subordinates consists of four actions: 1) the 
removal of structural barriers; 2) the provision of needed 
training; 3) the alignment of organizational systems to the 
vision; and 4) dealing with troublesome supervisors.^°The 
sixth step for transformation is planning for and creating 
short-term successes. Short-term successes provide 
credibility to the transformation effort and help sustain it 
over the duration. The seventh step lies in consolidating 
improvements and producing still more change. 
Organizations must use the credibility afforded by 
short-term victories to tackle bigger problems within the 
transformation plan.^^ The last step requires 
institutionalizing new approaches. Here, leaders need to 
anchor change within the organization's culture to ensure 
long-term success.^^ 

Kotter concludes that there are two fundamental lessons 
on change. The first is that as change involves numerous, 
i nter-rel ated phases over a sustai ned peri od, ski ppi ng steps 
or performing steps out of sequence"createsonlyan illusion 
of speed and never produces a satisfying result. The 
second lesson is that a critical mistake in any phase can 
have a devastating impact on transformation by slowing 
momentum or negating hard won gains.^'^ 

Miles. Robert Miles is an academician and professional 
consultant who focuses on change and transformation. I n 
his 1997 book. Leading Corporate Transformation, he 
defines the fundamental attributes associated with 
successful transformation as: 1) the ability to thrive on 
directed energy; 2) a total system perspective; 3) a 
comprehensive implementation plan; and 4) a demanding 
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transformational leader. He describes the leadership tasks 
that support these attri butes: Thefi rst i s generati ng energy 
for transformation.^^ The second is to develop a vision for 
thefuture. According to Miles, a vision should 1) identify a 
purpose and mission for the organization; 2) create an 
emotional view for thefuture organizational state; and 3) 
provide direct! on to get to the vision state.^® The third task 
is to align the organization and culture. The leadership 
must deliberately orchestrate all of the elements of the 
organization's total system— strategy, structure, 
infrastructure, people, culture, and corecompetencies— in a 
dynamic alignment as well as facilitate human 
development and organizational learning that allow 
forward movement without excessive risk.^^ The last 
leadership task is the creation of transformation process 
architecture. That architecture enables the transformation 
leader to orchestrate the transformation process. Like 
Kotter, Miles claims that failure in any one of these 
transformation leadership tasks will result in a failure to 
transform the organization.^^ 

Morrisand Raben. Kathleen Morrisand Charles Raben, 
professional management consultants, offer a model for 
change based on lOyearsof experience. Their model breaks 
down into three related areas. The first relates to the 
problems encountered within transformation— resistance, 
control, and power. The second area deals with the 
implications of these problems on the transformation 
effort— the need to motivate change, the need to managethe 
transition, and the need to shape the political dynamics of 
change. The last area consists of the act! on steps necessary 
to overcome these problems. Figure 1 illustrates this 
mode.^° 

While the fundamentals of these theories apply to 
military institutions, there are two substantial differences 
between the military and other institutions that such 
theories cannot address. Thefi rst is what Professor Michael 
Howard defines as the tension between the military's 
disciplined adherence to authority required for battlefield 
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Figure 1. Change Management Model. 

performance and the questioning attitude of the skeptic 
required for successful adaptation.^^ Because this tension 
does not exist to the same degree within other institutions, 
creativity is less likely in military institutions. Williamson 
M urray contends that the acceptance and the reward! ng of 
imagination and creativity are central to the success of an 
innovation.^^ Murray states, "One of the most important 
components of successful innovation during the interwar 
period had to do with the ability of officers to use their 
imaginations in examining potential innovations."^^ The 
second difference is the ability to measure the results of the 
transformation effort. The business world is able to 
measure the results from their transformation efforts 
consistently and relatively rapidly. Their metric can be 
productivity, quality, sales, profit margin, or the value of 
their stock. Furthermore, this feedback may appear 
relatively quickly— sometimes within days or weeks. 
Conversely, the military often does not recognize success or 
failure from its military innovation until it is involved in 
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war. As Peter Paret notes, in hisforward of Harold Winton's 
book, To Change an Army, 

Thestrategy and operationsof any war can beunderstcxxi only 
in the light of conditions of the ten or twenty years before its 
beginning. Technology, organization, doctrine, training, 
command and staff appointments— all theessentials of action 
in war— are put in place and developed in peacetime. The 
testing experience of combat will bring about change, but 
prewar elements continue to affect many events throughout 
the longest of confl icts.^'' 

Murray further highlights the difficulty that military 
institutionsfacein preparingfor a war ". . .that will occur at 
some indeterminate point in the future against an 
unidentified opponent, in political conditionsthat cannot be 
accurately predicted, and in an arena of brutality and 
violence which onecannot replicate. 

Military Theories on Change and Transformation. 

Confronted with the peculiar challenges associated with 
managing change within the military. General Donn A. 
Starry (1982) and General Gordon Sullivan, along with 
Colonel Michael Harper (1996), developed their own 
thoughts on transformation. 

Starry. General Starry, former commander of theU nited 
States Army Training and Doctrine Command, faced the 
challenge of developing a doctrineto enabletheU.S. Army 
to confront a larger Soviet land force successfully. In the 
process he identified seven general requirements for 
effecting military change:^® First, the military leader or 
coalition must identify an institution or mechanism to 
manage change. This newly appointed institution or 
mechanism must then define the need for change; describe 
the requirements to effect change; and finally define how 
the change is different from past practices. The second 
requirement is to ensure the principal staff and command 
personalities possess an educational background 
sufficiently rigorous, demanding, and relevant to establish 
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a common cultural framework to problem soivi ng. Thethird 
istoappoint a spokesman or institution to bethe champion 
f or ch a n ge. T h e f ou rt h r eq u i r emen t i s 1 0 bu i 1 d con sen su s f or 
change that will give the new ideas and the need to adopt 
them a wider audience of converts and believers. Starry's 
fifth requirement is continuity of leadership. He contends 
that continuity is a basic requirement of change so that 
consistency of effort occurs during the process. The sixth 
requirement is to gain support from the senior leadership. 
That leadership must be willing to hear out arguments for 
change, agree to the need, embrace the new concepts, and 
become at least a supporter, if not a champion for change. 
The I ast requi rement for change i s toconduct fi el d tri al s and 
experiments. The supporters of change must demonstrate 
the relevance of proposed changes through the use of open, 
challenging, and realistic experiments. In addition, to 
sustain the support of the wide audience, the institution 
must modify the change, based on the results of these 
experi ments. 

Sullivan and Harper. General Gordon R. Sullivan, 
former Chief of Staff of the Army (1991— 1995), and Colonel 
Michael V. Harper, former director of the Army Chief of 
Staff's Staff Group, list eleven rules for guiding change in 
their book, Hopei s Not a Method. They identifiedthese rules 
as they led the Army through its initial post-Cold War 
reorganization. First, changeishard work. Leading change 
requires leaders to do two jobs at once. They must conduct 
today's operations, while leading the organization into 
tomorrow.^^ Second, leadership begins with values. The 
leader uses values to signal what will not change within an 
organi zati on and i n so doi ng provi des stabi 1 i ty and di recti on 
during the uncertain times.^^ Third, the intellectual leads 
the physi cal . Thefi rst step i n transformation i s i ntel 1 ectual . 
The leader and hi steam must expend a great deal of mental 
effort to bui 1 d a sol i d i ntel 1 ectual framework for thefuture.^^ 
Fourth, real change takes real change. The leader must 
alter the critical process within the organization, if he 
wishes to effect true change. Simply working on the 
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margins— incremental change— will not effect substantive 
and enduring transfer mati on Fifth, leadership is a team 
sport. Effective leaders build teams and forge alliances, as 
teamwork is critical totransformati on. Teamwork provides 
individuals with a sense of responsibility for the 
organization and thereby creates momentum. Sixth, 
surprise is an inherent part of change in the real world. 
Resi I i ency and fl exi bi I ity are criti cal for the organization to 
deal with the unexpected and maintain the course 
throughout transformation.^^ Seventh, today competes 
with tomorrow. The transformation leader must strike a 
balance between resources— people, funds, time, and 
energy— to meet today's requirements and those of 
tomorrow.^^ Eighth, "better" is better. In transformation 
one cannot define "better" using current qualitative 
values— better quality, reduced cycle times, shared 
information, (lethal, mobile, survivable). "Better" may 
i ncl ude al I these character! sti cs and more.^'^ N i nth, focus on 
thefuture. The leader must inculcatethe organization with 
a positive, optimistic, and creative vision of the future. 
Tenth, learn from doing. A learning organization— onethat 
learns from doing and sharing information— is critical to 
transformation. These actions will spark a spirit of 
innovation and growth within the organization.^® And 
lastly, grow people. Creative people are what enable 
organizations to transform. Leaders must understand this 
and reward creativity amongthosewhostepoutsidethe box 
within the organization.^' What is perplexing to the 
military is that this "rule" is hard to support, given the 
tension between adherence to discipline and the 
questioning attitude required for innovative and creative 
thought. 

A Guiding Template. 

Because the human and institutional dynamics 
associated with resistance, control, and power exist in both 
the military and other institutions, similarities exist 
between the theories/models for change. First, the models 
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identify the need to establish a sense of urgency within the 
organization. Second, they all alsohighlighttheimportance 
of leadership in successful transformation — more 
specifically, a coalition of leaders. Third, the models stress 
the criticality of vision and strategy in transformation. 
Fourth, they identify the need for open communication to 
build consensus and support for change. Fifth, excluding 
Starry, themodelsidentifytheneedtoempower individuals 
throughout the organization to achieve the vision. And 
finally, the models stress the need to institutionalize 
transformation within the organization's culture. 
Therefore, it appears that a template for gaining 
irreversible momentum includes these six tasks. 

1. 1 nsti 1 1 a sense of urgency for change. 

2. Establish a powerful coalition to guide that change. 

3. Develop a vision of the future and a strategy for 
implementation. 

4. Communicate the vision and need for change. 

5. Empower individuals within the organization and 
especially reward imagination and creativity. 
Empowerment also includes providing people educational 
experiences sufficiently rigorous, demanding, and relevant 
to ensure the organization's members possess a common 
cultural bias toward solving problems. 

6. 1 nstitutionalize the change within the organization. 
German Interwar Innovation. 

The history of German and British efforts to innovate 
during the World War I and World War 1 1 interwar years 
supports this template. Thefol lowing is an extrapolation of 
those interwar effortstoinnovateusingtheabovetemplate. 

1. Establish a sense of urgency. The loss of the war and 
resulting restrictions of the Versailles T reaty reduced the 
German Army to I ess than 100,000 men of whom only 4,000 
were off i cer s. T h e defeat a n d en su i n g sen se of vu I n er a bi I i ty , 
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duetothedrasticreductionsin theArmy, were catalysts for 
German military reform. 

2. Establish a powerful coalition to guide the change. 
Colonel General Hans von Seeckt, commander-in-chief of 
the army, used the general staff to affect doctrinal and 
organizational changes in thearmy.^® 

3. Develop a vision ofthefutureand a strategy toachieve 
it. Seeckt developed the vision based on his experience and 
his exceptional critical intellectual skills.^® He established 
57 different committees of general staff officers and subject 
matter experts to examine the broad and specific questions 
World War I had raised. The general staff used the results of 
these studies to develop the basis of German operational 
doctrine, "Army Regulation 487, Leadership and Battle 
with Combined Arms.’"^° 

4. Communicate the vision and need for change. Highly 
respected by his fellow officers, Seeckt convinced Germany's 
political leaders and officer corps to adopt hisvision and this 
doctrine as their own. He accomplished this by reorienting 
and re-educating them towards the doctrines of modern 
maneuver warfare.'^^ 

5. Empower individuals within the organization. That 
the German general staff developed such innovative 
solutions tothe problems of modern war was a reflection of 
the army's strong tradition (culture) of studying war 
critically and encouraging open debate, creativity, and 
imagination among the officers.'^^ In addition, the German 
Army exposed these doctrinal concepts to extensive field 
tests and trials. 

6. Institutionalize the change within the organization. 
Seeckt institutionalized the change by first encouraging 
open discussion within the officer corps and then by 
ensuring continuity of leadership after his retirement. 
Generals Ludwig Beck, Werner von Fritsch, and Oswalad 
Lutz were all Seeckt protegfeand ensured the centrality of 
maneuver warfare in the army's doctrine. 
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British Interwar Innovation. 

1. 1 nstill asenseof urgency for change. Initially, asoneof 
the victors of World War I, the British Army failed to see a 
need to change or even reexamine their doctrine. "Lord 
Cavan, chief of the I mperial General Staff (C.l .G.S.) from 
1922 to 1926 and other senior military men of the 
immediate post-war years seem to be content with the 
status quo."^'^ And while attempts to reform the doctrine 
and mechanize the force were present from the late 1920s to 
the early 1930s under Lord Milne, the British civilian 
leadership selected General Archibald Montgomery- 
Massingberd, who vigorously opposed change. 

2. Establish a powerful coalition to guide the change. 
Si nee the senior leadershipdid not perceivea need for or, as 
in the case of Montgomery-Massingberd, actively oppose 
change, theBritish Army did not establish such a coalition. 

3. Develop a vision and strategy to achieve change. The 
B r i ti sh sen i or off i cers fai I ed to devel op a vi si on and strategy 
to achieve it. "With few notable exceptions, the senior 
officers of the army neither possessed nor articulated a 
reasonably accurate vision of the nature of future war.'"^® 

4. Communicate the vision and need for change. Since 
theBritish did not develop a vision ofwar or need to change, 
they had nothing to communicate. 

5. Empower individualswithin theorganization. British 
efforts to empower officers were sporadic. The degree of 
empowerment— open debate, dialogues, and 
experimentation— present within the army depended on 
who was the C.l .G.S. Lord Milne fostered such critical 
ingredients. Conversely Montgomery-Massingberd, his 
successor, did not. Rather the latter imposed a rigid 
centralization doctrine on the army; restricted distribution 
ofanything slightly critical oftheArmy's performance in the 
last war; and perpetuated the notion that the next conflict 
would replicate the last.'^^ Nor did the British stress the 
requirement for rigorous and demanding education of the 
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officer corps.TheBritish saw sol diering as an agreeableand 
honorable occupation, rather than a profession that 
required intellectual dedication eouivalent to the medical, 

I egal, and engineering profess! ons.^The British regimental 
system exacerbated these problems. Senior officers 
dissuaded junior officers from seeking staff college 
assignments and those who did attend were seldom 
intellectually challenged by thecurriculum.'^^ 

6. Institutionalize the change within the organization. 
There was no institutionalization of change within the 
army. Two points support this statement: 1) the lack of 
continuity in senior command positions; and 2) the absence 
of a coherent combined-arms doctrine.^” 

ARMY TRANSFORMATION— ACTIONS TO DATE 

In the words of former Secretary of the Army Louis 
Caldera, 'The amount of momentum that we [Army] have 
been able to generate for transformation in I ess than a year 
is remarkable. The question, however, remains; are the 
efforts the Army has expended to gain this momentum 
consistent with the six tasks needed to gain irreversible 
momentum?Thefollowing isa brief summary oftheArmy's 
actions and a comparison of them to the tasks that an 
organization should employ to successfully execute a 
transformation. 

Creating A Sense of Urgency. 

The Army's mantra for transforming is that the strategic 
conditions are present for the United States totransform its 
Army. A failure to transform now could result in lack of 
preparedness in the future.^^ General Shinseki has 
highlighted this point: 

We are attempting to transform ourselves during an 
unprecedented period— a time of relative peace, of unrivaled 
economic prosperity and of stampeding technological 
progress. The conditions are most favorable for our success, 
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but the window of opportunity may haveai ready begun to dose 

[Emphasis addedp 

General Shinseki concluded his article by citing the 
testimony of Gen era I George C. Marshall before Congress in 
1940, 'Y esterday we had ti me but no money. T oday we have 
money but no time." Marshall's words came shortly after 
France had fallen in the catastrophic 1940 campaign. 
Today, as in 1940, the Army's challenges to transform are 
similar. It must convince an administration, a Congress, 
and a nation that the Army is a critical component of 
national defense; that the Army's current superiority is 
fleeting; and the nation needs to invest now in Army 
transformation to ensure it remains able to perform its 
missions. 

Establish A Coalition to Guide the Change. 

It is difficult to determine the composition of the Army's 
change coalition. It isclear that General Shinseki, General 
J ohn Keene, ViceChief of Staff, and General J ohn Abrams, 
Commanding General of Training and Doctrine Command 
are all members of the coalition. And since the new 
administration seems tosupport Army transformation, it is 
reasonable to deduce that the new Secretary of the Army 
will be a member of the coalition. 

Vision and Strategy. 

On October 12, 1999, General Shinseki articulated the 
Army Vision entitled, "Soldiers on point for the Nation . . . 
Persuasive in Peace, I nvincible in War,"duringtheannual 
Association of United States Army convention. The title of 
the vision conveys three messages. First, "Soldiers on point 
for the Nation" sends two messages: the Army consists of 
soldiers (people) and, like the "point-man" in an infantry 
squad, the Army is a critical instrument of national policy. 
The second and third parts of the vision— "Persuasive in 
Peace" and "I nvi ncible in War"— definethestrategic results 
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and environments in which the Army must operate while 
"on point." The text of the Army Vision defines three areas, 
mai ntai ni ng and carl ng for people, sustai ni ng the readi ness 
to respond strategically throughout the world, and 
transform! ng the Army i nto a force capabi e of domi nati ng at 
every point on the operational spectrum. As General 
Shinseki stated, the purpose of the vision is to set the 
direction for the Army to meet the nation's strategic 
requirements in the 21st century.^'^ The Army's vision 
provides a general direction, motivates, and coordinates 
actions. It does not outline the necessity for land power in 
the current and future world environments or discuss the 
Army's role within thej oint arena. Yet, both of these are 
essential to gaining Congressional support. 

To achieve this vision, the Army developed its 
transformation strategy and campaign plan. The strategy 
emerged in spring 2000 as part of the General Shinseki's 
testimony to Congress. The strategy consisted of actions 
alongthreepaths: sustain and recapitalizetheLegacy Force 
(current force), build an I nterim Force to meet the needs of 
small to medium-scale contingencies, and develop an 
Objective Force to succeed the Legacy and I nterim forces. 

The Department of Army published the final 
coordination draft of its campaign plan on November 15, 
2000. The plan stated that its purpose was to "translate the 
vision [Army Vision] from concept to reality."^^ The 
T ransformation Campaign Plan identifiedthreeaxisand 14 
subordinate actions that the Army must take to accomplish 
transformation. It also designates responsibility 
throughout the Army to accompi i sh these tasks. 

Oneofthesemajor actions has todo with resourcing. The 
Army estimates its unfunded requirements for 
transformation to be $26 billion.^® Critical to 
transformation's success is the Army's ability to convince 
Congress and administration of its need to fund these 
requirements. To accomplish this and other 
communication's tasks, the transformation campaign plan 
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tasks the Chief's Special Studies Group to develop a 
strategic communications plan to "Synchronize and 
coordinate the transformation strategic communications 
efforts to internal and external audiences to inform, educate 
and build consensus, to garner support, and to acquire the 
resources for Army transformation."^^ 

However, as of February 28, 2001, The Special Studies 
Group had not published its communication plan. 
Regardless of the existence of a plan, the Army has been 
communicating its vision and the need to transform. 
General Shinseki and, to a limited extent, other senior 
officers have presented the vision and transformation 
strategy throughout the Army and to the Congress. In 
addition, the Army has published or "sponsored" a number 
of articles in Soldier and Army and supported a Public 
Broadcasting Frontline episode entitled, 'The Future of 
War." Lastly, General Shinseki has testified before 
Congress to gain Congressional support for Army 
transformation. His efforts netted 1.6 billion dollar in fiscal 
year 2001. 

Based on a review of these actions, it appears that the 
Army has accomplished or is in the process of 
accompi i shi ng, three of the si x tasks cri ti cal to i rreversi bl e 
momentum. It is attempting to instil I a senseof urgency for 
change. It has established a coalition to guide the change. 
And finally, it has developed a vision of the future. Left 
uncovered are the tasks for communicating the vision and 
n eed f or ch a n ge; em power i n g t h ose withintheorganization; 
and institutionalizing change. 

RECOMMENDED ACTIONS 

Based on a comparison between the Army's efforts to 
date and the template of six tasks, there arethreetasks the 
Army needs to perform to gain irreversible momentum for 
change. These are communicating the vision, empowering 
individuals within the organization, and institutionalizing 
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the change within the Army. This section wiii recommend 
actions that the Army might use to achieve these tasks. 

Communication . 

Transformation is impossible unless hundreds of thousands of 
people are willing to help, often to the point of making 
short-term sacrifices... Without credible communication, and 
lots of it, the hearts and minds of the troops are never 
captured.^® 

Credibie communication is criticai to successfui 
transformation, in communicating the vision and need for 
transformation, the Army must buiid a persuasive 
argument taiiored to each of its diverse audiences, in 
essence, the Army must buiid consensus for change— a 
consensus that wiii give new ideas and need to adopt them a 
wider audience of converts and beiievers.^^ Again, in the 
words of the Finai Draft of the Army Transformation 
Campaign Pian, "Deveiop a communications pian to 
synchronize and coordinate the transformation strategic 
communications efforts to internai and externai audiences 
to inform, educate and buiid consensus, to garner support, 
and to acquire the resources for Army transformation."^ 
These audiences inciude the administration, the Congress, 
the American peopie, the Army (active, reserve, and retired 
soidiers, noncommissioned officers, and officers), and the 
sister services— the Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

Convincing these audiences is essentiai to gaining 
irreversibie momentum. As the House Appropriations 
Defense Panei commented in its mark-up of the FY 2001 
Spending Biii, 

Thecommittee believes that if this effort is to avoid the fate of 
previously well intended Army efforts, it will require a 
sustained level of commitment from the Army, the Secretary 
of Defense, and Congress, a demonstrated dedication to 
change and willingness to make tough choices and concerted 
effort to make this a top DOD priority. The committee also 
believes that if the defense department and the next 
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administration does not accord Army transformation the 
budgeting priority it deserves, itwill languish and eventually be 
homogenized in the traditional Army structure along with 
many past initiatives, producing only marginal long term 
effect.®^ 

To prevent failure, the Army could use four themes. 
First, the United States currently possesses a window of 
opport unitytotran sf or m t h e A r my u n der r el at i vel y ben i gn 
terms. This security is the result of two things: the 
estabi i shment of the I nteri m F orce and the recapital izati on 
oftheLegacy F orceas envision ed within thetransformati on 
plan; and the time it will take for potential enemies to 
develop the capabilities to challenge the U.S. military 
power. Unfortunately, as the capability and strength of 
potential enemies' increases, the utility of the current force 
will diminish and thereby result in greater risks. 

Second, Army transformation provides the nation with 
an Army that is more strategically, operationally, and 
tactically mobilethan current forces. Third, land power will 
remain decisive in future wars. While air, sea, and land 
power can employ the military, economic, and psychological 
levers of power to affect an enemy's forces, economy, and 
political will,“ land power, as Colin Gray states, "Is the 
most conclusive, yet also the least exclusive, of the 
geographi cal I y focused branches of confl i ct."®^ H econti nues, 
'The inherent strength of land power is that it carries the 
promi se of ach i evi ng deci si on . Whereas domi nance at sea, i n 
the ai r, or i n space mi ght enable a war to be won, domi nance 
on land should translate as victory in war as a whole. 
Fourth, the Army is inherently linked to the American 
people through the extensive and essential integration of 
active and reserve component forces. And as such, it brings 
with it the critical public support and will needed to 
prosecute war. 

As Michael Howard has stated, "society is at best 
indifferent and at worst hostile to its [military's] 
activities."®^ While this may define the condition in which 
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theArmy must seek publicsupportthereareseveral points 
the Army must use in stressing its case. First, the history of 
theUnited States and its Army remain inextricably linked. 
A communications plan that addresses the contributions 
theArmy has madetoU.S. history, and continues to make 
on a day-to-day basis would help to raise public awareness 
of the Army's role. Simultaneously, the Army should 
communicate the changes occurring in the external world 
and relate the need for Army transformation to such 
changes. This might assist in gaining publicunderstanding 
and support for transformation. Obtaining public support 
would go far towards gaining Congressional and 
Administration support as well. 

The Army's internal communication plan must perform 
several tasks. First it must convince the Army of the need 
for change. Second, it must work to eliminate parochial 
interests by defining the Army's purpose as institution. 
Lastly, the Army must maintain open communications 
across the force. The Army, like society, consists of many 
subunits and cultures. These cultures (armor, infantry, 
airborne, mechanized, etc.) each have a view on how the 
Army should best organize itself to fight. Often these views 
conflict and internal struggles result. For transformation to 
occur senior leaders must fight, through strength of logic 
and will, to gain a consensus.^® Consensus and support are 
critical for transformation to occur. As General Starry 
stated, "Only when the field Army accepts the benefits of 
changeand bel ieves it has a stake i n transformation wi 1 1 the 
rank and file tear down the bureaucratic barriers impeding 
the progress of innovation and support the change."®^ 

For the Army to succeed, it must use all existing 
communications channels to open dialogue for 
transformation.^^ A recent Army Research I nstitute survey 
of 177 Army lieutenant colonels and colonels indicates that 
the Army's efforts to communicate key aspects of 
transformation were judged as "good," "very good," or 
"excellent" by 52 percent of respondents. Conversely, the 
same survey indicated that 50 percent of the respondents 
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were uncomfortable or very uncomfortable with the 
changes, as the Army transforms to the objective force.®® 
This suggests a greater need for dialoguewithi n theArmy. 

Moreover, the Army must recognize there are 
sub-units/cultures whose very reason for being appears to 
be jeopardized by the new vision, e.g., the Armor 
community. The Army must address these cultures. 
Pronouncements that the Legacy Force will continue to 
remain in existence for the next "X-number" of years does 
not help young lieutenants and captains who see their 
chances at commanding "relevant" combat-arms forces 
dissolving with each heavy brigade converted to an Interim 
Brigade Combat Team or Objective Brigade. If the Army 
has already thought through this problem, and determined 
a solution, then it should communicate that solution. 
F ai I uretoaddress such concerns may causetheseaudi ences 
to resist transformation. 

There are several reasons that this is a difficult task. 
One is the services may see the transformed Army as 
lessening their influence/role in certain mission 
environments. Another reason is competition for scarce 
resources. Competition for strategic airlift between the Air 
Force and Army has increased with the introduction of the 
Interim Brigade Combat Teams. This competition is 
because the Air Force needs up to 70 percent of the nation's 
strategic airlift capacity to support the buildup and 
sustainment of air operations.^°TheArmy's development of 
a viable force that depends upon strategic airlift for 
strategi c mobi I i ty wi 1 1 compete for that same ai r I i ft . L asti y, 
all the services are operating in a fiscally constrained, if not 
"zero-sum," environment. This is an environment in which 
for the past 10 years they have experienced difficulties in 
sustaining day-to-day operations, procuring replacement 
weapons systems, and fundi ng research and devel opment of 
future weapons systems. Given this context, the other 
services may perceive the cost of t ran storming the Army as 
requiring the Department of Defense to increasethe Army's 
funding levels and reduce their funding levels. 
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To ameliorate this competition the Army must 
communicate at least three themes to its sister services. 
First, analysis of current trends indicates potential 
adversaries will be more creative and adaptive in 
countering U.S. intervention.^^ The future environment 
requires an Army which is versatile and adaptive in the 
manner in which it can achieveitsobjectives— an Army that 
can react faster than theenemy. TheArmy must achievethe 
joint tactical, operational, and possibly strategic objectives 
through targeting (fires), maneuver, and/or the securing of 
terrain in any weather and under any condition— nuclear, 
biological, and chemical. Second, the Army is not competing 
with any of the other services for missions. Rather, it must 
transform to enable the Department of Defense to realize 
future joint concepts embodied within J V 2020.^^ 
S peci f i ca 1 1 y , as pa rt of a j oi nt tea m t h e A r my mu St domi n ate 
land warfare within the joint campaign. This requires the 
Army to possess the capabilities to deny sanctuary; 
dominate all environments; conduct simultaneous or 
near-simultaneous shaping, decisive, and sustaining 
operations; and destroy regime-ensuring forces in detail to 
ensure long lasting decisions.^^ 

F i nal ly, the Army must preparefor sustai ned operati ons 
agai nst an adversary whose pri nd pal ai m i s to prol ong the 
conflict and avoid decision. As TRADOC's final draft 
document, 'The Foundations of Army Transformation and 
the Objective Force Concept" states, 

. . . The Objective Force must provide modernized capabiiities 
to domi nate i and warfare. These capabi i ities wi i i beempioyed 
in the conduct of batties and engagements in shaping and 
decisive operations nested within the joint campaign, it must 
possess capabiiities to support other components in certain 
phases of the campaign and to be supported by the 
i nterdependent joi nt force for decisiveiand operations, i t must 
be strategicaiiy responsive to expand the range of miiitary 
options avaiiabietothe NCA and the combatant commander 
asweii astocreatethe conditions for operationai and tacticai 
maneuver from the outset of operations. Finaiiy, it must aiso 
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be full spectrum capableto not only dominate land warfare but 

also situations in the military operations other than war/^ 

General Shinseki has set the stage over the past year 
with the development of a sound vision and concept for 
transformation. The task is now to build the momentum of 
internal and external support to sustain the effort. 
Communications must be a critical part of that process. 
There are numerous themes that the Army can devel op and 
use in its communications plan. Developing the right 
themes and presenting them in an appropriate and effective 
manner is an essential step towards achieving irreversible 
momentum. 

E mpower People— Get the E nti re Army I nvolved . 

Another critical step in gaining irreversible momentum 
needs to be i nvol vi ng the enti re Army i n the process. The 
Secretary of the Army and the Chief took the first steps 
towards this with development and communication of the 
Army vision and transformation plan. The next step is 
putting into pi ace those mechanisms that foster teamwork 
and lead to a sense of ownership/ contribution throughout 
the Army. 

As General Sullivan and Colonel Harper point out, 
teamwork empowers people with a sense of responsibility 
for the organization and thereby, creates momentum for 
transformation.^® Directly linked to teamwork is inspiring 
and rewarding creativity. Business and historical examples 
supportthethesisthatcreative peop leenableorganizations 
to transform.^^ Sustaining the creative juices within the 
organization and gaining the most from their efforts 
requirestheArmytoapproach transformation asa learning 
organization— one that learns from doing and sharing 
information. This is not a difficult task as the Army is a 
learning organization. After-action reviews are a normal 
occurrence at all levels within the Army. From combat 
crews to di vi si ons and corps, the Army aggressi vel y seeks to 
learn from its successes and failures. Transformation isnot 
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any different. To make it work, though, will require the 
Army to foster a dialogue throughout the organization 
about the lessons I earned. These actions will further spark a 
spirit of innovation and growth within the Army. 

By providing people the power to act by removing 
obstacles to their contributing to the vision is crucial. 
Transformation requires enormous amounts of energy. One 
of the catalysts to generate this energy is the leader who 
must model required new behaviors.^^ In the case of Army 
transformati on, thi s entai I s ensu ri ng that senior fi el d grade 
officers (lieutenant colonel and colonel) and general officers 
within the Army have joined the coalition for 
transformation and are actively demonstrating support for 
it to their subordinates. As Kotter states, "Nothing 
disempowers people the way a bad boss [supervisor who 
undercuts change] can. Again, as the survey conducted by 
the Army Research Institute indicates, 50 percent of the 
surveyed population of lieutenant colonels and colonels 
were not comfortable with the forthcoming changes as the 
Army moves to the objective force. Aside from 
communications, there are several other means to gain the 
support of this critical group. These are ensuring the 
concept receives the widest possible examination and 
scrutiny by using a red team concept and conducting 
thorough field tests and experiments. 

Major General (Retired) Edward Atkeson in a recent 
article in Army argued the Army needs to put in place a 
mechanism to provide early, timely, and pertinent 
commentary on transformation— a designated devils 
advocate to exami ne the concept for fl aws before it becomes 
a done deal. He further argues. 

The Army needs a designated Red Team. It needs a loyal, 
support! ve yet I ndependent agency capableof chal lengi ng new 
concepts of organization, operation, and support. Ideally it 
would not be limited to nay saying but chartered to propose 
alternatives directly, when necessary to the highest authority 
of theArmy.®^ [Emphasis added] 
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In addition to strengthening the product, a red team would 
assist in making the senior field grade officers more 
comfortable with transformation through the use of field 
trial and experiments. 

General Sullivan and Colonel Harper believe the leader 
should design and use specific activities and events to 
i 1 1 ustrateand test the new paradi gm and thereby encourage 
those wi thi n the organi zati on General Starry takes thi s a 
bit further by specifying that to test the validity of the 
proposed change, the tests need to be open to rigorous 
examination and scrutiny.^^ General Atkeson uses the 
Army's High Technology Light Division concept as an 
example of what happens when an organization does not 
perform open, objective, and reliable field trials. In this 
case, because thekh I nfantry Division designed and tested 
this concept on itself, the Army did not view the results as 
reliable.^® General Atkeson concluded that, although the 
Army Chief of Staff sponsored the concept, the Army at 
large regarded the results as suspect and the concept 
collapsed when theChief of Staff retired. WhileTRADOC 
is designing and testing the I nterim and Objective Forces, 
the more open, objective, and reliable the field trials and 
experiments, the greater the likelihood of gaining 
consensus from within and outside the Army to support 
transformation.^^ 

CONCLUSION 

Institutionalizing the transformation of the Army by 
gaining irreversible momentum is a challenging task. It 
requires strong and consistent leadership emphasis, 
communication, and teamwork. And it will also take 
time— possibly 5 to 10 years.^^ As defined by the Army 
transformation campaign plan, the momentum for 
transformation will be irreversible when the rate and scope 
of change can survive individual decisionmakers and 
singular, discrete decisions. The metric of irreversible 
momentum is the level of support the new administration. 
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the Congress, the American public, and the Army give to 
Army transformation. 

General Shinseki has set the stage in the past year with 
the development of a sound vision and concept for 
transformation. The task now is to build the internal and 
external support the Army needs to sustain the effort. 
Communications is a critical part of that process. The Army 
can develop and use numerous themes in its 
communications plan. Developing the right themes and 
presenting them in an appropriateand effective manner are 
essential steps towards achieving irreversible momentum. 

Obtaining support from within the Army also requires 
putting into pi ace those mechanisms that foster teamwork 
and lead to a sense of ownership/contribution throughout 
the Army. To accomplish these tasks, the Army must 
continue to leverage its commitments to creativity and to 
being a learning organization. The mortar that binds these 
critical traits is the trust and credibility between the 
institution of theArmy and its people. To sustain this bond 
and ensure the validity of its transformation concepts, the 
Army needs what General Atkeson describes as a loyal, 
supportive yet independent agency— a red team— to 
challenge the new concepts of organization, operation, and 
support. TheArmy must continue to ensure all of its tests 
and experiments remain open, objective, and rigorous. The 
Army must also modify its doctri neand concepts based upon 
the lessons learned from these tests. Testing, 
experimentation, and modification will act as a hardener 
within the mortar of trust and credibility. To prevent this 
foundation from cracking, the Army must maintain open 
lines of communication and dialogue within the Army. 
Lastly, to keep the momentum going, the Army must 
institutionalize transformation through continuity of 
leadership. 
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CHAPTER 6 



IMPROVING THE STRATEGIC 
RESPONSIVENESS 
OF THE TRANSFORMING FORCE 

J ames W. Shufelt, J r. 

Challenged by the last decade's dynamic strategic 
environment and a wide range of potential future threats, 
theU.S. Army has embarked on a journey totransform itself 
into a force of greater relevance. The creation of the first 
redesigned units and the selection of an I nterim Armored 
Vehiclefor procurement have established the momentum to 
begin, as well as sustain, the process of change.^ This 
transformation will ultimately alter the Army's basic 
combat organization and increase its strategic responsive- 
ness, while still maintaining its critical characteristics of 
decisive and dominant force. The purposeof this chapter is 
not to recommend fundamental changes to a 
transformation process that has already started, nor to 
attack the logic behind the decision to change. I ndeed, the 
need for change is an imperative and the basic route is 
appropriate. Rather, this chapter will look at the lessons 
learned that drove the decision to change, review the 
transformation process, examine alternative transforma- 
tion designs to identify potential concepts useful for 
improving the current transformation process, and 
recommend appropriate adjustments tothat process. 

Envisioned as a 30-year process, this evolution will be 
especially difficult because the Army must still execute its 
current commitments, while undergoing transformation. 
An additional chal I engeisthefact that the Objective Force's 
operational concepts, tactical organization designs, and 
core combat vehicle, the Future Combat System, do not 
currenti y exi st. These key pi eces wi 1 1 haveto bethe products 
of hands-on experimentation, theapplication of current and 
future I essons-l earned analyses, and the incorporation of 
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research and development efforts conducted during the 
initial years of the transformation process.^ 

There are a number of models for the transformation of 
the U.S. Army, ranging from incremental modernization of 
its current combat systems and fighting organizations to 
radical revision of the Army's basic systems, units, and 
methods of fighting. By selecting a path that provides 
focused near-term fixes to documented deficiencies in order 
to free up resources to support a more radical transforma- 
tion of the future force, the Army has rejected its previous 
path of gradual modernization, as well as more sweeping 
and i mmediatechanges proposed by others. Whi letheArmy 
has consciously refused alternate reorganization models, 
such as those presented by Colonel Douglas Macgregor in 
Breaking thePhalanxand retired Brigadier General David 
Grange's team in Air-Mech Strike, these controversial 
proposals include a number of concepts that could improve 
the Army's strategic responsiveness. Incorporation of an 
Army-wide rotating unit readiness structure, increased use 
of reserve components for existing long-term operational 
requirements, adjustments in unit stationing, and tactical 
mobility enhancements for light forces could all help 
improve the Army's near-term strategic responsiveness. 
The positive impact of other ongoing Army actions, such as 
improvements in manning critical units, thedevelopment of 
a consolidated operational rotation plan, and the creation of 
additional rapid-response capabilities, would further 
enhancethe value of these initiatives. 

THE ORIGIN OF ARMY TRANSFORMATION 
REQUIREMENTS 

The need to transform the Army from its current 
structure lies in its experiences since the end of the Cold 
War. In the challenges of the past decade, the Army 
succeeded despite the I i mitati ons of its avai I abl e tool s, I i ght 
and heavy forces with Cold War structures. Theconundrum 
that it confronts today is simple in its clarity and profound 
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in its operational implications. The Transformation 
Campaign Plan explains: 



. . .today'sArmyforcestructureand supporting systems were 
designed for a different era and enemy. The Army's superb 
heavy forces are unequalled in their ability to gain and hold 
terrain in the most intense, direct fire combat imaginable 
and— once deployed— are the most decisive element in major 
theater wars. The current heavy forces lack strategic 
responsiveness and deployability. They also have a large 
logistical footprint and havesignificant support requirements. 

On the other hand, the Army's current light forces can strike 
quickly but lack survivability, lethality and tactical mobility 
once inserted. The result is a near-term capabilities gap that 
the Army must address as a matter of the utmost urgency.^ 

Operational Lessons Learned. 

Operation J LIST CAUSE, the U.S military's successful 
operation in 1989 to overthrow Panamanian strongman 
Manuel Noriega's regime, demonstrated the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Army's Cold War force structure. J UST 
CAUSE'S success would seem to suggest a model for 
decisive, simultaneous distributed operations. Such a 
judgement, however, obscures the fact that the operation 
was the product of a deliberate planning process and 
months of preparati on, i ncl udi ng i n-cou ntry rehearsal s and 
pre-positioning of selected heavy equipment. Moreover, 
U.S. forces fought against a generally inept foe, who 
possessed neither will nor ideological commitment. A key 
fact was that most of the Army's force structure was too 
heavy to operate on Panama's primitive roads. Asa result, 
the mechanized elements in this operation possessed some 
of the lightest and oldest equipment in the Army's 
inventory: M113A1 Armored Personnel Carriers and 
M551A1 Sheridan Airborne Armored Reconnaissance 
Vehicles.'^ 

Similarly, the success of Operations DESERT SHIELD 
and DESERT STORM obscured the high risks incurred in 
the initial force deployments and the limited utility of 
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American light forces duringtheAl I iedoffensiveagainst the 
I raqi Army in February 1991. The rapid deployment of the 
82nd Airborne Division may have had considerable 
deterrence value, but thedivision possessed limited ability 
to stop an Iraqi attack of Saudi Arabia. Once force 
deployments were complete, offensive operations by the 
Allies' conventional heavy forces proved decisive. However, 
the U.S. Army's light forces in the theater had less utility 
due to their limited tactical mobility during fast-paced 
offensive operations. They thus received a secondary 
mission on the western flank of the main operation. 

While military operations in Somalia from 1992 to 1994 
were significantly different from DESERT STORM, both in 
mission objectives and deployment, these operations 
demonstrated that there is a role for heavy forces in peace 
operations. Moreover, it underlined that rapid deployment 
of such forces is critical, if peace operations lead to 
conventional combat. Similarly, military operations in 
Haiti demonstrated that, while existing American 
conventional heavy force equipment may be too 
cumbersome for potential third world venues, the coercive 
effect of their presence can make them useful in some 
situations.^ 

Peacekeeping operations in Bosnia further illuminated 
deployability weaknesses in the Army's structure. Current 
heavy equipment and constrained deployment 
infrastructures, exacerbated by the challenges of 
conventional forces executing peacekeeping operations, 
presented major difficulties to U.S. forces in the Balkans. 
Whiletheinitial movement to Bosnia received considerable 
publicity, problems with theuseof Army heavy equipment 
for a va r i ety of mi ssi on s r ecei ved I ess att ent i on . E vent u ally, 
the Army had to issue additional wheeled tactical vehicles 
to the deployed heavy and light units in order for them to 
perform their missions better. The provision of 
I i ghter-wei ght veh i cl es al I owed h ea vy units to minimi ze the 
road-da magi ng movement of M 1 Abrams tanks and M 2/M 3 
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Bradley Fighting Vehicles and helped improve the tactical 
mobility of resource-poor light units. 

The most recent deployment, the provision of U .5. forces 
to Kosovo in 2000, confronted similar difficulties. The 
deployment, training, and employment problems of 'Task 
Force Hawk," the Army's AH -64 "Apache" and Multiple 
Launched Rocket System task force, have received much 
attention. The initial operations of 'Task Force Falcon," the 
U.S. component ofthe Kosovo Force, provide an even better 
example of the Army's limited strategic responsiveness. 
Major infrastructure limitations, coupled with political 
decisions not to preposition significant U.S. forces and 
equipment in Macedonia in anticipation of possible 
operations in Kosovo, resulted in a hastily assembled task 
f or ce a s t h e i n i t i a I A mer i ca n com pon en t of t h e K osovo F or ce. 
Comprised of selected 'Task Force Hawk" components, a 
Marine Corps Infantry Battalion Landing Team, an 
airborne infantry battalion from the United States, and 
command and control elements from the U.S. Army, 
Europe's First Infantry Division, 'Task Force Falcon" 
achieved its missions, but at some initial tactical risk dueto 
its hasty assembly.® 

Future Operational Requirements. 

As tumultuous as the last decade has been, thefutureis 
likely to see the Army's continued involvement in similar 
operational missions. Faced with a multi-polar and complex 
environment, the United States will confront challenges 
from a number of regional competitors. Adaptive and 
evolving adversaries will recognize weaknesses and 
constraints in U.S. capabilities and adjust their methods to 
develop and leverage short-term advantages against the 
American vulnerabilities. The Army's roadmap for its 
change process, the Transformation Campaign Plan, sums 
upthethreat in this fashion: 

The adaptive and unpredictable nature of the envisioned 

future adversary mandates that the Army have a rapid, 
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decisive capability to respond across the full spectrum of 
operations. The Army's current capabilities with regard to the 
envisioned operational envi ronment clearly indicatesthat there 
is a near-term strategic capabilities gap which impacts on the 
abilityto provide theNCA [National Command Authority] and 
CINCs [Commanders in Chief] the full range of landpower 
options necessary to operate in this dynamic security 
environment.^ 

Chief of Staff of the Army General Eric Shinseki and 
Secretary of the Army Louis Caldera further defined the 
need for change in terms of the broad spectrum of potential 
missions and the need for dominance throughout the 
spectrum of war: 

Thespectrum of I i kely operations descri bes a need for I and force 
in joint, combined, and multinational for mat ions for a variety of 
missions extending from humanitarian assistance and disaster 
rel ief to peacekeepi ng and peacemaki ng to major theater wars, 
including conflicts involving the potential use of weapons of 
mass destruction. The Army wi 1 1 be responsive and domi nant at 
every point on that spectrum. We will provideto the Nation an 
array of deployable, agile, versatile, lethal, survivable and 
sustainable formations, which are affordable and capable of 
reversing the conditions of human suffering rapidly and 
resolving conflicts decisively. The Army's deployment is the 
surest sign of America's commitment to accomplishing any 
mission that occurs on land.^ 

The Army's experiences over the past decade and 
chal lenges of thefuture underl i nethe need totransform the 
Army to correct past deficiencies and meet its current and 
anticipated future requirements more effectively. 

DEFINITIONS OF KEY TERMS AND PRINCIPLES 

According to General Shinseki, transformation is the 
process of changing the Army "into a force capable of 
dominating at every point on the spectrum of operations. 
The Army's Transformation Strategy will result in an 
Objective Force that is more responsive, deployable, agile, 
versatile, lethal, survivable, and sustainable than the 
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present force."® Other key requirements for this force are 
theabilitytodeploy acombat-capablebrigadeglobally in 96 
hours, have a division on the ground in 120 hours, and 
deploy five divisions in theater within 30 days.^° The 
transformation process supports changing the Army into 
the Objective Force, while simultaneously keeping its 
current forces trained and ready to meet national 
requirements at all times.^^ The Army's Transformation 
Strategy, captured in the Transformation Campaign Plan, 
tracks the evolution of the three forces that will comprise 
the Army during transformation: the Legacy Force, the 
Interim Force, and the Objective Force. 

The Three Components of the T ransforming Force. 

The Legacy Force consists of thecurrent heavy and light 
forces. The Army must continue to support and enhance 
these forces to maintain its combat capabilities as the 
transformation process evolves. Continued sustainment 
and modernization of the Legacy Force, along with 
recapitalization of selected Legacy Force equipment, such 
as the "Abrams" tank, is critical, as the Legacy Force 

. . . will continuetoguaranteeour nonnegotiablecontract with 
the American people, to fight and win the nation's wars, for a 
decade or more. The trained and ready Legacy Force 
maintains the credible deterrent that will cause our 
adversaries to hesitate before challenging American interests. 

It keeps open thecurrent window of opportunity to transform 
TheArmy. Its readiness is indispensabletothat enterprise. 

The I nterim Force will providean improved capability to 
meet current and future requirements for worldwide 
operational deployments. The I nterim Force will consist of 
six to eight converted heavy and light brigades, depending 
on funding, restructured into Interim Brigade Combat 
Teams equipped with off-the-shelf Interim Armored 
Vehicles that are significantly lighter and therefore more 
strategi cal ly depi oyabi ethan current armored vehi cl es. The 
first Interim Brigade Combat Team, stationed at Fort 
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Lewis, Washington, will provide the Army with an 
immediate, enhanced capability for strategic deployment. 
Exercises and tests will validate the organizational and 
operational model for the Interim Force. The original 
Army plan was to commence Interim Armored Vehicle 
procurement in 2001 and conduct operational 
demonstration of thefirst Interim BrigadeCombat team in 
2002. However, acquisition and production challenges have 
delayed the first operational demonstration until the 
2003-2004 ti meframe.^'^ 

The Interim Brigade Combat Team will be an 
infantry-heavy organization possessing improved tactical 
mobility and a robust dismounted assault capability. Three 
motorized infantry battalions, equipped with Interim 
Armored Vehicles, will form the brigade's primary 
maneuver elements. Each infantry battalion will include 
three combi ned-arms i nfantry company teams. The bri gade 
will also includea reconnaissance, surveillance, and target 
acquisition squadron, as well as an organic antitank 
company, artillery battalion, engineer company, signal 
company, military intelligence company, and brigade 
support battalion. The Interim Brigade Combat Team 
possesses a design that will allow its rapid expansion, based 
on mission requirements, through the addition of similar 
forces, or by augmentation by forces not common to the 
brigade, such as military police or air defense.^^ 

State of Army T ransformation. 

A dedicated research and development effort over the 
next decade will aim at satisfying of the required 
capabilities of this enhanced force: improved 
responsiveness, agility, versatility, deployability, lethality, 
survivability, and sustainability. Legacy Force units will 
convert directly to the Objective Force design, constructed 
around the capabilities of its primary combat system, the 
Future Combat System, followed by conversion of the 
Interim Force which possesses the Interim Armored 
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Vehicle. The current plan sees this conversion as a 15 to 20 
year process, ending in approximately 2030. 

Strategic Responsiveness. 



Improved strategic responsiveness is the critical 
requirement for the I nterim Force and the Objective Force, 
as this characteristic will address the key shortcoming of 
the Legacy Force. The J une 2000 Draft of Army Field 
Manual (FM) 3-50, Decisive Force, explains that: 



Strategi c responsiveness i s the abi I i ty to estabi i sh or rei nforce 
credible force, when and where required by the joint forces 
commander (J FC), to maintain peace, deter conflict, or win 
war. Army forces meet the goal of strategic responsiveness— 
they are trained and ready to respond globally with decisive 
forces capable of executing prompt and sustained operations 
that span theful I spectrum of mi I itary operations. The U nited 
States Army is the world's premier land force. Retaining this 
superiority, however, requires the Army to be strategically 
responsive. The Army has to move with a greater velocity and 
sustained lethality to continue its role as the guarantor of 
victory. The Army must have the capability to maneuver 
operational ly from strategic distances as part of a joi nt force to 
provide the joint force commander (J FC) the capability for 
early and continuous application of interdiction and 
maneuver. 



Key components in this definition are "credible force," 
the appropri ate force needed to accompi i sh the mi ssi on, and 
the inclusion of a range of potential missions that includes 
"maintain peace, deter conflict, or win war." The definition 
thus underlines the full-spectrum aspect of the mission. In 
other words, strategic responsiveness does not mean just 
the ability to deploy a small, light force for a peacekeeping 
operation. It must include deployment of a large, heavy 
force necessary to win a major theater war. This definition 
highlights the current challenge facing the Army with 
respect to strategic responsiveness— the need to deploy 
large forces more quickly with greater lethality— and 
further reinforces the need to transform the Army. 
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The Attributes of a Strategically Responsive Force. 

The Command and General Staff College's Student Text 
3-0 Operations (October 2000) discusses seven attributes 
that strategically responsive forces must possess: 
responsiveness, deployability, agility, versatility, lethality, 
survivability, and sustainability.^^ These attributes are 
presently driving programmatic and operational 
requirements for the redesign of the Army and the 
accompanying force redesign and doctrinal development 
processes. 

The essence of responsi veness i s the abi I i ty to depi oy the 
right Army forces, to the right place, at the right time. The 
combination of forward deployed units, forward positioned 
capabilities, peacetime military engagement, and force 
projection can provide the needed capabilities for 
responsi veness today and in thefuture. Training, planning, 
and preparation for deployment, to include individual 
preparation, equipment readiness, and frequent practice of 
alert and deployment plans and procedures, must also 
influence responsiveness.^^ 

Deployability is a holistic attribute that combines the 
characteristicsof a unitand itsequipment with the physical 
characteristics of deployment support facilities, plans, and 
transportation modes.^^For nowandtheforeseeablefuture. 
Army ground units possess no inherent capability for 
strategic deployment— transportation of Army personnel 
and equipment depends on airlift, or sealift provided by 
other services or commercial sources. The capabilities of 
deployment support facilities and intermediate staging 
bases, if required, further define force deployability. While 
the Army can request acquisition of additional strategic 
airlift and sealift assets and can recommend improvements 
to strategic deployment support facilities, action in this 
real m I i es wi thi n the pu rvi ew of the other servi ces and often 
loses out in annual budget struggles. As a result, the 
simplest way the Army can improve its strategic 
deployability is to redesign and re-equip its units toenhance 
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their inherent depioyabiiity, preposition heavy equipment 
in the vicinity of iikeiy areas of confiict, and base seiected 
units within or in dose proximity to potentiai areas of 
confiict. 

Agiiity is a tenet of Army operations as weii as an 
attribute of a responsive force. A responsive, agiie, force is 
sustainabie and possesses sufficientiy tacticai mobiiity to 
accompiish the mission. However, iimitations on strategic 
iift currentiy compei commanders to baiance competing 
mission requirements and deveiop compromise soiutions. 
Agiie commanders and units are capabie of transitioning 
between types of operations without ioss of momentum. 
Agiiity isthe product oftough, reaiistictraining in dynamic 
environ ments.^° 

Versatiiity is aiso a tenet of Army operations. This 
attribute accounts for the requirement for Army forces to 
conduct fuii spectrum operations with forces appropriateiy 
taiiored for accompiishment of the specific mission. 
Versatiiity aiso requires that Army force packages are 
capabie of reorganizing and adapting based on changing 
missions. Versatiiity requires that commanders carefuiiy 
taiior and sequence forces during depioyment, whiie 
ensuring the presence of necessary command and controi, 
combat, combat support, and combat service support assets 
to accompiish assigned missions.^^ 

Army forces combine the dements of combat power to 
maximize iethaiity against the enemy. Commanders must 
insure depioyed Army forces have sufficient combat power 
to overwheim potentiai adversaries. Commanders must 
aiso baiance the abiiity to mass the effects of iethai combat 
systems against the requirement to depioy, support, and 
sustain the units that empioy these systems.^^Survivabiiity 
combines technoiogy and methods of providing maximum 
protection toArmyforces. Survivabiiity can beafunction of 
iethaiity; iethai forces destroy the enemy before he can 
strike and can retaiiate, if necessary. Depioying 
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commanders must integrate sufficient force protection 
assets to ensure mission accomplishment.^^ 

The generation and sustainment of combat power is 
fundamental to strategic responsiveness. Commanders 
must reconcile the competing requirements to accomplish 
assigned missions immediately, while also deploying 
adequate sustainment for extended operations. 
Commanders must tailor force packages to provide 
adequate combat service support, while utilizing every 
option to reduce the footpri nt of these forces.^'^ 

ALTERNATIVE FORCE DESIGNS 

There are two major force designs that this chapter will 
consider that could provide alternatives to the Army's 
current plan for transformation: Colonel Douglas 
Macgregor's Phalanx and Brigadier General David 
Grange's Air-Mech-Strike Force. These two force designs 
were selected because the former initiated intense public 
debate over the Army's future force structure, while the 
latter appeared after the Army had determined its path for 
transformation. 

Macgregor's Phalanx. 

Written by a professional soldier during his year as a 
Military Fellow at the Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies, Colonel Macgregor's Breaking the 
Phalanx: A New Design for Landpower in the 21st Century 
has inspired intense debates on the redesign of the Army. 
Hisanalysisof the roleof landpower in joint operations and 
resulting recommendations for Army reorganization were 
immediately controversial, both in scope and the response 
they inspir^. Macgregor argued that the Army needed to 
evolve due to changes in the strategic environment, as well 
as the necessity of leveraging the technology of the 
information revolution better and integrating itself more 
cl osel y wi th j oi nt operati ons. H e recommended reorgan i zing 
the Army into mobile combat groups. These groups. 
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designed for rapid and decisive action, would then be 
task-organized, based on thesituation, under the command 
and control of corps headquarters designated as a J oint 
T ask F orce H eadquarters. 

Basing his recommendations on historical analysis of 
thedecisiveroleof landpower in combat and thedifficulty of 
achieving revolutionary changes in peacetime 
organizations, Macgregor identified the Army's most 
pressing requirement as the . . need to emphasize 
qualitative improvements to compensate for reduced 
numbers of Army ground forces and the need for adaptable 
warfighting structures that can fill a wide range of mission 
requirements." Combining this argument with a 
historical trend toward smaller, more mobile, integrated 
"all arms" com bat for mat ions, Macgregor recommended the 
formation of four types of 4,000-5,000-man combat groups: 
heavy combat groups, airborne-air assault groups, heavy 
reconnaissance-strike groups, and light reconnaissance 
strikegroups.^^ All combat groups would be self-contained, 
all-arms, self-supporting organizations, commanded by 
brigadier general s.^^ Macgregor further recommended the 
formation of additional functional groups to provide 
operational level support: general support groups, engineer 
support groups, rocket artillery groups, theater high 
altitude air defense groups, air defense groups, aviation 
strike groups, aviation support groups, and command, 
control, communication, computers, and intelligence (C4I) 
groups.^^ Under his concept, the entire Army, to include 
reserve components, would reorganize into a group-based 
structure. 

The most controversial aspect of Macgregor's 
recommendation was the elimination of the division 
command and control echelon, in favor of corps-level joint 
task force headouarters, that would directly command 
assigned groups.^” He argued that such an approach would 
allow force tailoring without the removal of assigned forces 
or headquarters from di vi si ons, as occu rs today, wh i ch often 
leaves a division incapable of executing other operational 
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missions.^^ Hefurther argued that this organization would 
prove morecapabl eof rapi dl y executi ng operati ons based on 
J oint Intelligence, due to its elimination of a redundant 
echelon of command, the division headquarters.^^ 
Macgregor also argued that his reorganization would 
inherently better prepare the Army for commitment, as it 
would a I so facilitate a tiered system of rotating readiness. 
According to his argument, thecombat groups would rotate 
through three 6-months long operational readi ness cycles i n 
peacetime, enabling one-third of the combat groups in the 
Continental United States (CONUS) to be available for 
worldwide deployment at any time.^^ 

Macgregor also recommended changes to other aspects 
of the force. He proposed minor adjustments in current 
overseas stationing plans, specifically reducing forces in 
Europe and Korea, while increasing forces permanently 
stationed in the Middle East. He argued that such minor 
changes would actually increase the overall size and 
number of contingency forces avail able for commitment to 
wartimetheaters.^'^ Hefurther advocated the co-evolution 
of doctrine with organizational changeand incorporation of 
new technology, as well as more rigorous and dynamic 
training programs.^^ 

Macgregor concluded that the entire national defense 
establishment demands transformation. He especially 
argued for eliminating redundant service capabilities and 
unjustified new weapons systems.^® He stressed the 
importance of revolutionary change for the U .5. Army. I n 
order to deter futu re aggressi on, where the strategi c stakes 
justify the risks, the United States must be willing and able 
to respond vigorously with ground forces.^^ However, he 
noted, "attempts to graft large-scale technological change 
ontoold thi nki ng and old structures can only be a temporary 
expedient; new capabilities demand their own 
organizations and operational culture. 

Macgregor's book inspired immediate and vigorous 
response from many critics. The most common argument 
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challenged his elimination of the divisional echelon of 
command. Critics argued that its elimination would create 
potential span of control problems. One critic stressed the 
low probability of getting support for this recommendation 
"from senior leaders who are well aware of the division's 
proven flexibility and staying power. As anticipated, 
many critics focused on theunpopularity of specificchanges 
for their service or branch, but most concurred with his 
argument for the need to think innovatively both on the 
battlefield and in redesigning the Army.'^° 

Despite these criticisms, there are many attractive 
featu res to Macgregor's proposals. His small, self-contained 
combat groups possess inherent responsiveness and 
deployability, especially in comparison to current heavy 
divisions. Theall-arms nature of his groups would enhance 
their agility and versatility, and the modularity of their 
design would provide even greater versatility to the J oint 
Task Force Commander, who could construct his ground 
forces based on a menu of available groups. The combat 
groups would provide varying lethality and allow force 
selection commensurate with potential threat. 
Survivability and sustainability of these organizations 
would be inherent in their self-contained, self-supporting 
design. 

Grange's Air-Mech-Strike Force. 

Air-Mech-Strike Force, co-authored in 2000 by retired 
Brigadier General David Grange, retired Brigadier General 
Huba Wass De Czege, Lieutenant Colonel Richard D. 
Liebert (Army Reserve), Major Charles A. J arnot (Active 
Army), and Mike Sparks (Army National Guard), offers 
another innovative force design.'^^ Its line of argument 
recommended conversion of Army divisions into 
organizations more strategically deployable and tactically 
mobile than current forces. Organizational redesign and 
incorporation of light mechanized equipment and 
commercial all-terrain vehicles would increase strategic 
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and tactical mobility. According to the authors, the 
Air-Mech-Strike concept, "provides a flexible, land combat 
force with the capability of air, mechanized, and 
dismounted maneuver to achieve decisive action through 
positional advantage regardless of open or restricted 
terrain. 

The key component of this concept would be the fielding 
of medium-weight tracked infantrycarriers (modified M 113 
Armored Personnel Carriers— nicknamed Gavin fighting 
vehicles), the M8 Armored Gun System, lightweight 
tracked reconnaissance vehicles (modified 4-ton German 
Wiesel vehicles— nicknamed Ridgway fighting vehicles), 
and commercial all terrain vehicles. The key feature of the 
Gavin fighting vehicle would be the ability of CH47F 
Medium Lift Helicopters to transport it. The Ridgway 
fighting vehicles and all terrain vehicles would be 
transportable on commercial cargo aircraft, U.S. Air Force 
(USAF) strategic and tactical transport aircraft, as well as 
the Army's CH 47 and UH60 helicopters.^^ 

Under the Air-Mech-Strike concept, all heavy brigades 
would consist of a Ridgway fighting vehicle and all terrain 
vehicle-equipped reconnaissance troop, a Gavin fighting 
vehicle mechanized infantry battalion, an M2 Bradley 
fighting vehicle mechanized infantry battalion, and an M 1 
Abrams tank battalion. This combination of organizations 
would allow three-dimensional maneuver within a brigade 
combat team, while retaining a significant direct fire 
combat capability. Light brigades would improve their 
tactical mobility by converting one infantry battalion per 
brigade to a Gavin fighting vehicle mechanized infantry 
battalion organization and equipping the remaining two 
infantry battalions with Ridgway fighting vehicles and all 
terrain vehicles. 

The vigorous exploitation of the restructured force's 
third dimension of maneuver, the rapid air movement of 
light mechanized forces, forms the key element of the 
Ai r-M ech-Stri ke operati onal concept. This new capabi I i ty to 
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stri ke enemy forces at unexpected times and locations and 
conduct simultaneous attacks throughout the depth of the 
batti efi el d, the authors cl ai m, woul d fad I i tate the rapi d and 
decisive defeat of the enemy.'^'^ By converting all active 
Army forces in accordance with this concept, every type of 
Army division could execute the Ai r-M ech-Stri ke 
operational concept. In this design, the most significant 
enhancements would occur in the Army's light, airborne 
andair assault divisions duetosignifi cant increases in their 
tactical mobility, survivability, and lethality. 

Whi lethe conversion of theArmy totheAi r-M ech-Stri ke 
design would theoretically improve strategic 
responsiveness, at least in terms of its strategic 
deployability, the operational impact of conversion is 
currently unknown. An Army converted to the design 
presented in Ai r-M ech-Stri ke appears to be more agile, 
versatile, lethal, survivable, and sustainable than its 
predecessor. However, the operational concept of 
three-dimensional warfare presented by the authors of 
Ai r-M ech-Stri ke remains unproven, and the logic of 
immediately changing the organization of the entire Army 
based on an unproven operational concept is questionable.'^^ 
Improving the tactical mobility of light infantry units 
through the acquisition of light mechanized vehicles and all 
terrain vehicles does deserve study and hands-on 
experimentation. Moreover, analysis and experimentation 
with theAi r-M ech-Stri ke operational concepts may provide 
significant insights intoconceptsapplicabletotheObjective 
Force and could help define required capabilities for the 
F uture Combat System. 

CURRENT ACTIONS TO IMPROVE ARMY 
STRATEGIC RESPONSIVENESS 

The Army, under General Shinseki's leadership, is 
already taking steps to improve its strategic 
responsiveness. The formation of the first redesigned 
Brigade Combat Teams at Fort Lewis, Washington, 
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development of the organizational design and operational 
concept for the Interim Brigade Combat Team, and the 
selection of an Interim Armored Vehicle for procurement 
are important measures to improve strategic 
responsi veness. Recogn izi ng thecompi exity of the process of 
change, the Army has developed and implemented a 
Transformation Campaign Plan, a methodology for 
managi ng a 30 year change process. T woacti ons— the Chief 
of Staff of the Army's unit manning initiatives and the 
development of a consolidated unit operational rotation 
plan— underline the initiation of this process. They are 
already improving strategic readiness. 

TheChief of Staff of the Army's Unit Manning 
Initiative. 

TheChief of Staff of theArmy's unit manning initiative, 
announced in November 1999, improves the manning of the 
A r my's pr i ma ry wa r-f i ght i n g or ga n i zati ons: i ts act i ve duty 
divisions and armored cavalry regiments. Unlike 
traditional tiered manning schemes where only a selected 
set of high priority units were fully manned. General 
Shinseki directed the manning of active duty divisions and 
armored cavalry regiments at 100 percent of their 
authorized grades and skill levels. Achieving this objective 
will occur in several phases. During Fiscal Year 2000, the 
Army goal wastofill theten activecomponent divisions and 
the armored cavalry regiments to 100 percent of their 
aggregate person n el a ut h or i zat i on s. T h e n ext step, ta r get ed 
for second quarter of Fiscal Year 2001, is to fill the active 
divisions and armored cavalry regiments to 100 percent of 
authorizations by skill within three grade bands: E1-E4 
(junior enlisted soldiers), E5-E6 (junior noncommissioned 
officers), and E 7- E 9 (senior noncommissioned officers). This 
simple directive has significantly improved the 
responsiveness of all divisions and armored cavalry 
regiments by ensuring they have adequate personnel to 
accomplish peacetime and wartime tasks. Nevertheless, 
this initiative is painful to both the institutional army and 
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corps-level and higher units, who have suffered reduced 
manning as a result of the initiative. Continued 
implementation of the manning initiative will focus on 
improved manning of other critical units, such as 
corps-level field artillery and logistics support units.'^^ 

Implementation of a Consolidated Operational 
Rotation Plan. 

The development of a consolidated operational rotation 
plan has also had a positive impact on the Army's strategic 
responsiveness, as it provides greater predictability and 
shares the burden of standing operational requirements 
throughout service components. The plan includes existing 
operational rotations through J une 2005. It identifies 
specific divisions and corps responsible for providing units 
and headquarters for unit rotation to Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
the Kosovo Force, the observer force in the Sinai, and 
Operation INTRINSIC ACTION in Southwest Asia. The 
stabilization force rotation, in particular, is unique in its 
direct incorporation of National Guard units and 
headquarters. The implementation of this plan facilitates 
improved strategic responsiveness by providing advance 
n ot i ce of depi oy men ts tounits,thusimprovingunitstability 
and supporting focused training. This plan also establishes 
a precedent for expanded use of National Guard units to 
perform other standing operational requirements, thus 
freeing up active duty units for other missions.'^^ 

USAREUR's Immediate Ready Force. 

A new initiative that has directly improved the strategic 
responsiveness of the force has been the creation of 
additional rapid-response capabilities such as U.S. Army 
Europe's(USAREUR) I mmediate Ready Force. This force is 
a batta I ion-sized force consist! ng of a heavy company team 
equipped with "Abrams" tanks and "Bradley" Fighting 
Vehicles, a medium-weight mechanized infantry company 
equipped with M113A3 armored personnel carriers, and 
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scout, engineer, military police and communication 
platoons, designed for deployment in 24 to 48 hours from 
notifi cat! on. The responsi bi I i ty for provi di ng the I mmedi ate 
Ready Force rotates every 6 months among USAREUR's 
four heavy maneuver brigades.Theforceistailorable, based 
on the mission, and thus provides the USAREUR 
Commander with a rangeofforceoptions in a quick-reaction 
scenario. The most likely employment of the Immediate 
Ready Force is in conjunction with commitment of the 
Southern European Task Force(SETAF), theU.S. airborne 
infantry brigade combat team, based in Italy. The inclusion 
of a non-standard M 113A3-equipped mechanized infantry 
company leverages the in-theater availability of Air Force 
C-130 airlift and creates a unique, medium-weight 
mechanized capability in Europe. Deployment of the 
Immediate Ready Force's heavy team would require 
allocation of USAF C-17s or C5As, strategic airlift aircraft 
based in the United States, due the weight of the "Abrams" 
tanks and "Bradley" fighting vehicles.'^^ 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVING 
STRATEGIC RESPONSIVENESS 

Although the Army has already made the basic decision 
on the path it will fol low for transformation, alternativeand 
more radical transformation designs such as Macgregor's 
Phalanx and theAir-Mech Strike Concept include features 
that could improve the Army's current and future 
readiness. Features that deserve study for inclusion in the 
present plan for transformation could include an 
Army-wide rotating unit readiness system, increased use of 
reserve units for long-term operational requirements, 
adjustments in unit stationing, and tactical mobility 
enhancements for light forces. 

An Army-Wide Rotating Unit Readiness System. 

As discussed earlier, the execution of a centralized Army 
operational deployment plan would have positive impact on 
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the Army's strategic responsiveness, as it would reduce 
active unit commitments, provide increased training 
predictability, and directly improve stability and training. 
Thecontinu^ use of centralized schedulingfor operational 
deployments, in coordination with the centrally managed 
rotating unit readiness system urged by Macgregor, could 
have an even greater impact by improving the Army's 
overall strategic responsiveness. 

An Army-wide rotational unit readiness plan using 
existing active duty organizations could parallel rotational 
readiness systems currently utilized by every other branch 
of military service.'^® Macgregor bases hisrotational plan on 
his combat grou ps. A si mi I ar rotati ng readi ness pi an for the 
Army today would depend on divisions, since current 
brigades are neither self-contained, nor self-supporting 
organizations. Analysis of the forces in today's Army 
indicates that the active army possesses a total of 35 light 
Infantry or heavy brigade-size units, ten division 
headquarters, and four corps headquarters. Six of these 
brigades are not available because of other commitments, 
such as general strategic commitments (the 75th Ranger 
Regiment), ceremonial duty (the 3rd Infantry 
Regiment— the Old Guard), operational missions in Korea 
(one heavy brigade and one light brigade), and the ongoing 
Interim Brigade Combat Team conversions at Fort Lewis 
(one heavy brigade and one light brigade). Similarly, one 
division headquarters (the 2d Infantry Division) is 
unavai I abl edueto its operati onal mi ssi ons i n K orea and one 
corps headquarters (I Corps) is unavailable due to reduced 
manning authorizations. This leaves a total of 29 brigades 
(15 heavy brigades, 12 light brigades, 1 armored cavalry 
regiment, and 1 light armored cavalry regiment), nine 
division headquarters (five heavy divisions and four light 
divisions), and three corps headquarters available for 
incorporation in the rotating force readiness system. 

Macgregor proposed an 18-months readiness cycle, 
starting with a 6-months training cycle, followed by a 
6-months ready cycle, fol lowed by a 6-months reconstitution 
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cycle. During the training cycle, units would conduct 
collective training, to include a Combat Training Center 
rotation, while higher headquarters would conduct a 
simulation exercise, all in direct preparation for transition 
to the highest readiness cycle, the ready cycle. During this 
second cycle, units would maintain their individual and 
collective training proficiency and serve as the Army's 
primary designated crisis response forces. After 6 months of 
duty in the ready cycle, units would then move to the 
reconstitution cycle, where they conduct individual 
replacement, education, leave, changes of command, and 
other necessary actions prior to starting the training cycle 
once again. 

This model of rotating readiness is applicable to the pool 
of availableunits in several different fashions. Based on the 
available number of units, the Army could have a corps 
headquarters, three division headquarters, and a 
combination of nine light infantry and heavy brigades in 
each cycle. The simplest rotational system would be to use 
existing unit assignments and corps structures as much as 
possible (see Table 1). For example, if III Corps were the 
training cycle corps headquarters, it could command the4th 
Infantry, 1st Cavalry, and 25th Infantry Division 
headquarters and combat brigades from all three divisions, 
augmented with brigades from the 101st Air Assault and 
82nd Airborne Divisions. Similarly, if the U.S. Army, 
Europe's V Corps were the ready cycle corps headquarters, 
the ready corps could consist of the 1st I nfantry Division 
(Mechanized), 1st Armored Division, and 10th Mountain 
Division headquarters and combat brigades currently 
assigned to the divisions, along with the 187th Airborne 
Brigade, which would provide forced entry capability. 
Forces in the reconstitution cycle would be the XVIIIth 
Airborne Corps Headquarters, 3rd Infantry Division 
(Mechanized), 82nd Airborne, and 101st Air Assault 
Division Headquarters, heavy brigades from the 3rd and 
4th Infantry Divisions (Mechanized), the 3rd Armored 
Cavalry Regiment, and light brigades from the 82nd 
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Airborne and 101st Air Assault Divisions. The greatest 
difficulties with such a pattern of readiness would be that it 
would maximize the demand for local training resources 
within a narrow band in timeand rigidly perpetuate current 
relationships without using the potential capabilities of a 
broad pool of available units. 



Organization/ 

Cycle 


Training Cycle 


Ready Cycle 


Reconstitution 

Cycle 


Corps 

Headquarters 


III Corps 


V Corps 


XVI 1 1 Abn Corps 


Division 

Headquarters 


4th ID(M) 


IstlD(M) 


3d ID(M) 


Division 

Headquarters 


1st Cav 


1st AD 


82d Abn Div 


Division 

Headquarters 


25th ID(L) 


10th Mtn Div 


101st AA Div 


Heavy Brigade 


l/4th 1 D 


1/lst 1 D 


l/3d 1 D 


Heavy Brigade 


2/4th 1 D 


2/lst 1 D 


2/3d 1 D 


Heavy Brigade 


1/lst Cav 


3/lst 1 D 


3/3d 1 D 


Heavy Brigade 


2/lst Cav 


1/lst AD 


3/4th 1 D 


Heavy Brigade 


3/lst Cav 


2/lst AD 


3dACR 


Light Brigade 


l/25th 1 D 


1/lOth M D 


l/82d Abn 


Light Brigade 


2/25th 1 D 


2/lOth M D 


2/82d Abn 


Light Brigade 


3/lOlAA 


3/lOth M D 


1/101 AA 


Light Brigade 


3/82d Abn 


187th Abn 


2/lOlAA 



Note: This leaves 2 Brigades unassigned plus 2 converting to I BCT 



Table 1. Readiness Cycles with Traditional 
Unit Alignments. 
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An alternative example of unit readiness rotations 
might spread brigades in a division across the various 
readiness cycles, thus minimizing competition for training 
resources and su pporti ng trai ni ng pri ori ty rotati on schemes 
already followed internally in most divisions, at least in 
those divisions stationed in the United States (seeTable2). 
While this rotational readiness scheme would be 
theoretically more efficient in utilization of available 
training resources than one based on traditional unit 
relationships, the complexity of command and control and 
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Heavy Brigade 


3/3d 1 D 
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Heavy Brigade 
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2/lst Cav 
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2/lst AD 


Light Brigade 
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1/lOlst AA 


3/lOlst AA 
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2/lOth Mtn 


1/lOth Mtn 


3/lOth M D 



Note: This leaves 2 Brigades unassigned plus 2 converting to I BCT 

Table 2. Readiness Cycles with Nontraditional 
Unit Alignments. 
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support relationships would limit its utility. Such a 
readiness scheme could only work if the Army were to 
restructure bri gades to be more i ndependent, self-contai ned 
organizations, and if division and corps headquarters were 
more generic in capability. This alternative would provide 
enhanced efficiency, as well as the benefits of the improved 
unit and headquarters self-sufficiency and modularity- 
advantages worth considering in the transformation of the 
force— especially with respect to improving the strategic 
responsiveness of the legacy forces over the next 30 years. 

Improving Light Force Tactical Mobility. 

Macgregor's and Grange's proposals also address the 
question of improving thetacti cal mobility of light forces. I n 
Macgregor's model, light forces are multipurpose forces, 
capable of airborne or air-assault forced entry. Once 
committed, Macgregor sees Army helicopters as the 
primary provider of light unit mobility on the battlefield. 
The Air-Mech-Strike concept improves light unit tactical 
mobility by fielding additional light mechanized and 
wheeled vehi cl estoal I light infantry units. While light units 
selected for conversion to the Interim Brigade Combat 
Team design will a I so ha vein creased tactical mobility with 
the I nteri m Armored Vehicle, current plans fail to provide 
legacy force light-infantry units not converted with 
enhancements to their tactical mobility. This deficiency 
demands further study and experimentation; the 
Air-Mech-Strike concept proposes several methods to 
improve light infantry tactical mobility. 

Increased Utilization of Reserve Component Units. 

Both Macgregor and Grange note that the conversion of 
reserve units is a more complex issue than that of active 
duty units for political and operational reasons. The 
increased use of reserve component units to perform 
long-term deployment requirements could further reduce 
t h e bu r den on over-taxed activeunitsand wou I d offer direct 
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as well as indirect benefits to the reserves. By performing 
long-notice operational missions, reserve component units 
could demonstrate their contribution to the maintenance of 
national defense. Performing such deployments, which 
feature adequate time for member notification and 
individual and unit preparation, would demonstrate the 
strengths of the reserve component with minimal 
degradation to mission performance. The Texas National 
Guard's 49th Armored Division's recent mission in 
Bosni a-H erzegovi na has al ready demonstrated this abi I ity. 

I ncreased use of reserve component units to perform other 
long-term operational requirements, such as the Kosovo 
and multinational observer missions, would further reduce 
active duty unit operational deployment requirements and 
al I ow active duty units tofocus on training and preparation 
for no-notice deployments, a major improvement in the 
army's strategic responsiveness. Nevertheless, such 
increased useofreserveforces carries with it the heightened 
difficulty of attracting and maintaining soldiers in reserve 
units. 

Adjusting Unit Stationing. 

Minor stationing adjustments could also contribute to 
improved strategic responsiveness. While further 
reductions in Army components in Europe and Korea may 
bedifficult because of treaty obligations, such actionswould 
increasethesizeof contingency forces in the United States. 
Furthermore, the permanent stationing of a heavy brigade 
in the Middle East, as Macgregor recommends, has great 
strategi c uti I i ty. A permanent force wou I d provi de i ncreased 
deterrence with its increase in combat power compared to 
current rotating forces. Moreover, the removal of the 
"I ntri nsi c Acti on" unit operational deployment requi rement 
would eliminate turbulence created by current rotation 
cycles. Conversion of at least one Europe-based heavy 
brigade to the Interim Armored Vehicle-equipped Interim 
Brigade Combat Team design is also worthy of 
consideration. A forward-stationed Interim Brigade 
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Combat Team would then be immediately aval I able for use 
in the European Command's area of responsibility, further 
reducing strategic lift requirements. 

IBCT Conversion Decisions. 

The Army should also consider creating a floating 
prepositioned set of Interim Brigade Combat Team 
equ i pment . Wh i I e i t i s d i ff i cu 1 1 to pred i ct where a cr i si s wi 1 1 
occur and the Army cannot afford multiple sets of Interim 
Brigade Combat Team equipment scattered across the 
world, the creation of even a singlefloating Interim Brigade 
Combat Team equipment set would improve strategic 
responsi veness. DepI oyment of a fl oati ng set to I i kel y areas 
of conflict would signal U.S. intentions, as well as facilitate 
rapid deployment of an I nterim Bri gade Combat Team. The 
greatest valueof a floating Interim Brigade Combat Team, 
however, would lie in a situation where the Army has to 
deploy multiple brigades. In a future Balkan crisis, for 
example, the combi nation of a self-deploying Europe-based 
Interim Brigade Combat Team, a floating Interim Brigade 
Combat Team set linked with personnel airlifted to Europe, 
cou pi ed wi th depi oyment of a t h i rd I nter i m B ri gade Combat 
Team by USAF strategic airlift, would enable the rapid 
arrival and commitment of a division-size force, perhaps 
even within General Shinseki's 120-hour deployment goal 
for a division. 

Consideration of the issues involved in the stationing of 
Interim BrigadeCombat Teams, prepositioned equipment, 
and the role of Reserve Components has direct impact on 
fielding/conversion decisions. Table 3 presents a conversion 
and stationing recommendation, based on issues and 
recommendations previously discussed. The first two 
Interim Brigade Combat Team conversions reflect the 
ongoing conversion of two brigades at Fort Lewis.^° This 
chapter does not recommend any changes to these 
conversions due to the adverse impact that changes to the 
current conversion schedule would have on overall 
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momentum of transformation. The selection of an East 
Coast-based brigade for the third brigade for conversion 
would result in a pool of three CON US-based Interim 
Brigade Combat Teams. This would facilitate a rotational 
readiness plan incorporating the three Interim Brigade 
Combat Teams and utilize strategic deployment platforms 
on both U.S. coasts. Creation of the fourth I nterim Brigade 
Combat Team from a European-based brigade would create 
an improved capability for strategic responsiveness within 
that theater and would support the constant availability of 
an I nterim battalion-size ready force in Europe. Finally, the 
use of the fifth set of equipment to create an floating set of 
prepositioned equipment would provide a capability to 
preposition equipment in the proximity of a likely theater of 
employment and provide the nation's leaders with an 
additional tool for deterrence, while supporting rapid 
strategi c depi oyment of forces by a variety of means. 



IBCT #1: Heavy Brigade, Fort Lewis, WA 

IBCT Light Brigade, Fort Lewis, WA 

IBCT 4B\ Light Brigade, Fort Drum, NY 

IBCT #4: Heavy Brigade, Europe 

IBCT Prepositioned equipment set, floating 

IBCT Light Armored Cavalry Regiment, Fort Polk 
(if funded) 

IBCT #7: Light Brigade, Fort Drum, NY (if funded) 

IBCT Air Assault Brigade, Fort Campbell, KY 
or prepositioned equipment set, floating 
(if funded) 

Tables. Proposed IBCT Conversions 
and Locations. 
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If congressional funding supports conversion of 
additional Interim Brigade Combat Teams, conversion of 
the 2d Armored Caval ry Regi ment to a structure si mi I ar to 
that of the Interim Brigade Combat Team would provide 
additional flexibility due to its ability to execute 
economy-of-force missions and the inherent self- 
supportabi I ity of its component Armored Cavalry 
Squadrons. Conversion of an additional brigade at Fort 
Drum would create the first division composed of Interim 
BrigadeCombatTeamsand providean ideal opportunity for 
experimentation with such an organization, as well as 
further expanding the readiness pool of available 
CON US-based Interim Brigade Combat Teams. Selecting 
an air assault brigadefromthelOlst Air Assault Division at 
Fort Campbell for the next conversion would support 
experimentation within a different type of division (air 
assault) and further expand the Interim Brigade Combat 
Team readiness pool. As an alternative, creation of an 
additional floating set of equipment would allow the 
positioning of floating sets of equipment in two potential 
areas of conflict, or the staging of two floating Interim 
Brigade Combat Team sets in a single potential area of 
conflict, further improving strategic responsiveness. 

This recommendation does not include the conversion of 
any reserve component brigades to the Interim Brigade 
Combat Team structure, as such a move would not 
appreciably improve Army responsiveness. Until the 
deployment readiness of a converted reserve component 
brigade changes to match that of any active component 
Interim Brigade Combat Team in the pool of available 
brigades, diversion of Interim Brigade Combat Team 
equipment to the reserves does little to improve overall 
responsiveness. Reserve component units would find better 
use during Army's transformation by performing long 
lead-time operational requirements such as stabilization 
force and Kosovo Force rotations and providing temporary 
augmentation, when Joint Strategic Capabilities 
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Plan-apportioned forces are unavailable due to ongoing 
conversion to the I nterim Brigade Combat Team design. 

CONCLUSION 

The Army's transformation process has the potential to 
correct short-term deficiencies and will fundamentally 
change the Army in the long term. This process, guided by 
the Transformation Campaign Plan, must be dynamic, 
reflecting funding realities, experimental results, ongoing 
lessons learned, and emerging joint warfighting concepts. 
In addition, the process must address all components of the 
Army to ensure that improvements in overall strategic 
responsiveness occur throughout the service, not just in the 
Interim Force or the Active Component. Although not 
addressed in this chapter, evolving training and doctrinal 
issues caused by Army transformation are not trivial. The 
Army will haveto wrestle with the employment of various 
combinations of forces and changing conflict scenarios, and 
these issues must also play a role in transformation. 

As this chapter suggests, there are a number of options 
the Army should consider in improving its strategic 
responsiveness. While the exact plan selected for 
transformation is not as radical as some alternatives, such 
as Macgregor's Phalanx and Grange's Air-Mech-Strike 
concepts, the Army Transformation Campaign Plan does 
allow the Army to move forward in a process that will 
simultaneously address short-term responsiveness 
deficiencies and lead to better determination of how the 
Army will fight in the future. The selected path alsoappears 
to have sufficient flexibility to allow incorporation of 
selected components from alternate transformation 
proposals. For example, a rotational readiness scheme that 
incorporates centralized management of operational 
requirements and increased utilization of the reserve 
components offers the potential to i mprovetheenti re force's 
strategic readiness. Decisions about Interim Brigade 
Combat Team conversion and the creation of a floating 
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Interim Brigade Combat Team equipment set could also 
have a positive impact on force readiness. Regardless of 
wh i ch deci si ons the Army's I eadershi p renders, executi on of 
Army Transformation is a necessity. Accomplishment of 
any step of the process— even the creation of only a single 
Interim Brigade Combat Team— will significantly improve 
the Army's current strategic responsiveness. 

I mproving the Army's future strategic responsiveness is 
a greater challenge, due to the difficulties involved in 
accurately predicting future threats and the clear 
requirement for ever more tightly linked and integrated 
joint operations. Because future joint warfighting concepts 
are still emerging at the same time the Army's legacy 
systems drift into obsolescence, the Army confronts a 
conundrum— force modernization decisions must occur in 
the near term— perhaps even before joint warfighting 
concepts develop sufficiently to provide guidance for force 
modernization decisions. The greatest value the Army's 
Objective Force concept could provideis its potential rolein 
forcing the rapid resolution and detailed definition of future 
joi nt warfi ghti ng concepts and requ i rements. The danger of 
proceeding with Objective Force development without a 
better view of the future joint fight is that the Army could 
potentially develop the wrong Objective Force, perfectly 
fitting Army requirements, while not meshing well with 
future joint warfighting concepts. 
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CHAPTER 7 



ADAPTIVE TRANSFORMATION MODEL: 

A BRANCH TO THE ARMY 
TRANSFORMATION CAMPAIGN PLAN 

Michael J . McMahon 

Changeisthelawof life. And thosethat only Icwk tothepastor 
the present are certain to miss the future. 

President] ohn F. Kennedy,] anuary 25, 1963 

The U.S. armed forces have served our nation 
exceptionally well for over 225 years in war and in peace. 
The citizens of the United States can rest every night under 
the blanket of security provided by their soldiers, sailors, 
airmen, and Marines. I n nearly every conflict in which they 
have participated, U.S. armed forces have successfully 
defended the national interests, while demonstrating an 
ability to adapt to the realities they faced. At present it 
seems uni i kely that the U nited States wi 1 1 confront a vi abl e 
challenger to the position of world hegemon. However, the 
world is a changing place. Theworld of 2020 and beyond will 
present the United States and its armed forces with a 
different set of challenges than those of today. Thus, the 
nation and its military must prepare for the future. As the 
common wisdom posits, the future is full of uncertainty. 
Thomas Hobbes said, "no man can have in his mind a 
conception of the future, for it is not yet."^ 

Though one cannot know the future, there are some 
reasonable assumptions one can make. There are three 
aspects of the global environment of 2020 that are 
parti cul arl y rel evant to mi I i tary strategi sts who wi 1 1 desi gn 
and prepare U.S. armed forces for future challenges. First, 
it is certain that the United States will continue to have 
global interests and will therefore find itself engaged with 
its world partners in a more complex environment. The 
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second key aspect of the future environment is that 
globalization will result in greater distribution of, and 
access to, technology and commercial products, to include 
militarily relevant technology and products. This means 
that the United States will find it increasingly difficult to 
maintain a lasting technological edge over its potential 
adversaries. Third, due to the increased openness 
facilitated by globalization, as well asan increasing interest 
in the continuation (or discontinuation) of the U.S. 
hegemony, Americans can expect potential adversaries to 
observe the U.S. military and adapt their capabilities and 
operational concepts as the U.S. forces transform. Such 
adaptations will be rapid and varied, most likely resulting 
in a proliferation of asymmetric approaches. 

ARMY TRANSFORMATION 

Given the changes to the global environment, the U.S. 
military must adapt to meet the requirements of the 
changing strategic environment. The Army, spurred by its 
poor showing during the Kosovo crisis in 1999, has 
developed a plan to transform itself into a more relevant 
force. Recognizing the need to deploy sufficient force more 
rapidly as the key to early prevention or resolution of 
conflicts, the Army Transformation Campaign Plan 
addresses current vulnerabilities and limitations, 
particularly in the area of force project ion. I n October 1999, 
the Army Chief of Staff charged the Army establishment 
with developing a future force that would be more 
responsive, deployable, agile, versatile, lethal, survivable, 
andsustainablethan current forces. Though thetraditional 
Army approach has been one of incremental change, or 
minor improvements, the Army's Chief of Staff has called 
for a radical transformation. The challenge for the Army, 
however, isthat noonewill relieveit ofthe responsibility to 
defend the nation's interests while undergoing 
transformation. Thus, the Army seeks a radical 
transformation, but at the same time it must maintain the 
abi I ity to respond to the requ i rements of the dynami c gl obal 
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environment. To meet these complex requirements, the 
Army transformation strategy attempts to balance the 
near-, mid-, and long-term needs through a three-pronged 
campaign. 



THE ARMY TRANSFORMATION CAMPAIGN PLAN 



Legacy 

Force 



Objective 

Force 



Interim 

Force 




First 2003 

Interim 

BCT 



First Unit 
Equipped 
Objective 



Figure 1. Army Transformation Campaign Plan. 

The first axis of the Army Transformation Campaign 
Plan maintains and upgrades current forces (the Legacy 
F orce) toretai n the Army's readi nesstosupport the regi onal 
command requirements. (See Figure 1.) Second, the Army 
will rapidly develop several Interim Brigades, which will 
address the critical need for rapid deployment. These 
brigades will take advantage of lighter platforms and more 
integrated organizations to provide forces that can rapidly 
deploy and are more easily sustained than current heavy 
forces. But the brigades will also remain sufficiently lethal 
to accompi i sh most of the tasks requ i red of A r my forces. The 
third axis of the campaign plan is development of the 
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ObjectiveForce— that force that will bein existence at least 
through the first half of this century. It will be a force 
radically different from the Legacy Force in all aspects of 
Doctrine, Training, Organization, Leader Development, 
Materiel, and Soldiers. Current plans are for the Objective 
Force to begin fielding in 2008, with completion by 2032. 
This timeline requires a decision in 2003 as to what 
technologies the Army will pursue through research and 
development, in order to meet fielding dates. 

THE CHALLENGE 

There are several challenges to the Army's 
transformation strategy. First, there is some internal 
opposition, particularly from the armor community, which 
hoi ds that theenvisioned Objective Force will I ack suffi ci ent 
"punch" to be decisive. Furthermore, the Army lacks over 
$130 billion that it needs for the transformation, though 
cancellation of a number of programs could reduce that 
total. Finally, development of critical materiel for the 
Objective Force relies on several technological 
breakthroughs that many scientists doubt will occur in the 
near future. 

In developing its transformation strategy, the Army 
must ensurethat it does not focus too heavily on technology 
itself. It will simultaneously develop the doctrine and 
training strategies, build organizational frameworks, and 
educate future leaders to deal with the complexities they 
will face. This parallel and interrelated development 
process is termed spiral development, and should provide a 
more rapid force development cycle than traditional 
sequential force development models. 

The Army may eventually convince its internal 
opponents that its Chief of Staff, General Eric Shinseki, is 
on the right track, and it may also work through budgetary 
constraints. However, a fundamental challenge to the 
transformation strategy has to do with the ability of 
scientists to achieve the breakthroughs in technology that 
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will lead to the development of the systems required by the 
Objective Force. The reality is that while technology and 
science are in the midst of radical breakthroughs in the 
electronics field, the scientific breakthroughs that could 
allow the Army to change its weapons platforms radically 
are not so far along. 

Common wisdom is that theU.S. military may be in the 
midst of a revolution in military affairs (RMA). However, 
that revolution actually comprises two sub-revolutions, one 
of which is already here, and the second of which the 
technology can not yet support. The first revolution rests on 
i nfor mati on tech nol ogi es, wh i ch al I ow the U .S. forces to I i n k 
sensors, decisionmaking processes, and weapons into a 
system of systems, a major stride in information dominance 
and an opening of the door to decision superiority. 

The second RMA has two axes. First, technological 
advances in nanotechnology, composite materials, fuel and 
propulsion systems, laser and other nonexplosive weapons 
systems, along with continued advances in electronics, may 
allow development of lighter but more protected and lethal 
weapons systems and platforms, and provide other 
capabilities envisioned for the Objective Force, (see Figure 
2.) The other axis of this second RMA includes the 
counter-capabilities and concepts that will emerge against 
the systems developed through the first revolution in 
technology. Obviously, military planners will have to deal 
with these challenges as they develop future forces and 
operational concepts, preferably by anticipating possible 
enemy adaptations. The real RMA will result from a 
synthesis of the two RMAs discussed above.^ 

The challenge for the Army is that there is virtually no 
possibilitythatthetechnologiesfor thesecond RMA will be 
available before the 2003 Objective Force technology 
deci si on poi nt. I ndeed, there i s I i ttl e I i kel i hood that the key 
desiredcapabilitieswillbeavailable before 20 10. T h e ch oi ce 
then is either to delay the decision (and the resulting 
fielding of theforces) until the desired technologies become 
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available, or to continue development (and fielding) of less 
than desired capabilities. Obviously, neither of these 
alternatives is desirable, nor acceptable within the 
framework of the Army Chief of Staff's vision for 
transformation. The developers of J oint Vision 2020 
real ized this eventual ity as they argued that the movement 
toward the 2020 force would haveto be evolutionary. "Based 
on the joint vision implementation program, many 
capabilities will be operational well before 2020, while 
others will continue to be explored and developed through 
exercises and experimentation."^ 




Figure 2. Two-Staged RMA. 

A PROPOSED SOLUTION 

Though the Army Transformation Strategy is clearly 
moving in the right direction— the transformation to a force 
that i s rel evant to the changi ng strategi c en vi ronment— the 
potential exists that it can become untracked. This 
deviation may result from internal bureaucratic 
dysfunctions; it may come from budgetary challenges; but it 
almostcertainlywill resultfromtechnological limitationsin 
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meeti ng the opti mi sti c ti mel i nes. The Army transfer mati on 
strategy should include measures to alleviate the full effect 
of such challenges. Army planners can develop these 
measures as branches to the current strategy, in order to 
providetheArmy with alternatives toeither postponingthe 
Objective Force or selecting a less-than-desired force 
capabi I ity. This chapter wi 1 1 di scuss a possi bl e branch tothe 
current Army Transformation Strategy that would allow 
the Army to transform itself radically in an iterative way, 
while maintaining continual relevance in the dynamic 
global environment. 

As stated above, it is likely that America's potential 
adversaries will adapt their strategies, military forces, and 
operational concepts more rapidly than in the past. Thus, 
the future will become a struggle between adversaries in 
terms of the pace of adaptation. The fundamental leg on 
which the U.S. Army's future strategy stands is that the 
organization must adapt rapidly, particularly relati veto its 
potential adversaries. As one commentator notes, ". . . the 
corollary to Newton's fundamental law of physics resounds 
with a sense of urgency— every technical or tactical 
innovation that provides a dominant military advantage 
eventually yields to a countervailing response that shifts 
the advantages to the opposi ng force. 

The Army must close the gap between the development 
of new technologies and newideason howtofight, andtheir 
absorption into doctrine. Return to Hobbes' Lo/iathan for a 
minute: "no man can have in his mind a conception of the 
future, for it is not yet." As the future is inherently 
uncertain, planners can not hopeto be exactly right in their 
forecasts. Nor is it likely that whatever force the Army 
devel ops for t hefutu re wi 1 1 be exacti y the r i ght one. B ut t hat 
is not really what is critical. What is important is that the 
Army i s not so far wrong that it can not adapt to real ities as 
the future becomes the present. As Michael Howard 
suggests. 
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I am tempted to declare dogmatically that whatever doctrine 
the armed forces are work! ng on now, they have got it wrong. I 
amalsotempted todeclarethat it does not matter that they got 
it wrong. What does matter is their capability to get it right 
quickly when the moment arrives... it is the task of military 
science in an age of peace to prevent the doctrine from being too 
badly wrong.^ 

How does the Army best develop itself so that it can 
rapidly adapt to "what is right'7Therearetwo ways. First, 
it can not afford to be too wrong, so it must develop its force 
in such a way that it continually adapts to the present, or, 
better, to the foreseeable future. Second, the Army must 
develop as an institution so that it can rapidly adapt to the 
realities of the near-future when required. The great 
strength of the United Statesduringtwoworld wars, as well 
as the Cold War, was that it could mobilize its great 
economy and innovative minds to develop the means for 
decisive victory. However, it took years in each case. 
Forecasts of the future suggest that there will not be much 
time to adapt. So, the organization's responsiveness has to 
be faster. The greatest strategic requirement of the 
transformation, then, is to be able to adapt rapidly— more 
rapidly than potential adversaries. 

I n developing the I nterim Brigades, the Army is now in 
the process of fielding two Initial Brigade Combat Teams, 
with two purposes. First, these brigades will provide 
responsive Army forces to combat commands within the 
next few years. Secondly, and more critical to the issue at 
hand, they will provide the experimental base for 
development of the Interim Brigades and the future 
Objective Force. In this light, the greatest value of the 
Initial Brigade Combat Teams is that they are forcing the 
Army to think and explore— potential ly without 
institutional constraint. This exploration is not only in 
Doctrine, Training, Organization, Leader Development, 
Materiel, and Soldier Development, but also in 
transformation of the Army's institutional practices for 
development of new forces and ideas. 
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The goal of spiral development is to develop all aspects of 
Doctrine, Training, Organization, Leader Development, 
Materiel, and Soldiers simultaneously in order tospeed up 
the overal I processes of development, and field forces more 
rapidly than under the old sequential development 
approach. I n essence, the Initial Brigade Combat Team Isa 
living example of spiral development, as it is 
simultaneously developing all aspects of Doctrine, 
Training, Organization, Leader Development, Materiel, 
and Soldiers. The thesis of this chapter is that the Army's 
transformation should follow a never-ending spiral 
process— one that would allow it to adapt on a continual 
basis to the global environment, while taking advantage of 
emergi ng technol ogi es and ideas. Thus, the Objective F orce 
should represent a journey, not an end state. 

THE ADAPTIVE TRANSFORMATION MODEL 

This proposed model attempts to address the challenges 
confronting the Army's current transformation strategy, 
while maintaining Genral Shinseki's vision. It is an 
adaptive strategy that follows an essentially evolutionary 
track towards revolutionary changes in the Army's 
capabilities and way of fighting. It would also maintain the 
capability to insert revolutionary potential at any point 
along the track. 

As described in the Army's Transformation Campaign 
Plan, Army forces wi 1 1 fal I i nto two categori es. The fi rst wi 1 1 
be units of employment, essentially division and above 
structures, which will serve as higher headquarters in joint 
operations. These headquarters will act as an Army 
component or as a J oint Task Force headquarters, with 
augmentation as necessary. The other type of Army 
elements will be units of action, which are organizations at 
brigade level and below. They will actually perform the 
Army's operational tasks. Units of employment will have 
units of action assigned or attached as required.® 
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The Adaptive Transformation Model suggests further 
segregating Army organizations into five modules, for 
purposes of modernization management. This segregation 
may a I so serve as a fra mewor k for empi oy ment opt i on s. T h e 
organization of the modules would evolve as the Army's 
leadership makes force structure decisions, but each would 
include combat, combat support, combat service support, 
and headquarters elements. Army National Guard and 
Army Reserve elements would form portions of each 
module. Figure 3 includes a notional organization of the 
Army into modules. For example. Module 1 might include 
several Interim Brigade Combat Teams, a corps 
headquarters, several division headquarters, and combat 
support and combat service support augmentation 
elements associated with the Interim Brigade Combat 
Teams, as well as a slice of echelon above corps support 
elements (from the active component and both reserve 



MODULE 1 




MODULE 2 




MODULE 3 


•I Corps 




•V Corps 




•XVIII Corps 


•25 ID 




•1 AD 




•82 ABN DIV 


•10 ID 




•1 ID 




•101 AASLTDIV 


•3 X SIB(e) 




•2 ID 




•3 X SIB(e) 


•9 X BCT 




•9 X BCT 




•9 X BCT 


•4 X Avn Bde 




•4 X Avn Bde 




•4 X Avn Bde 


•4 X FS Bde 




•4 X FS Bde 




•4 X FS Bde 


•COSCOM 




•COSCOM 




•COSCOM 


•EAC Slice 


MODULE 4 


•EAC Slice 


MODULE 5 


•EAC Slice 




•9 X SIB (e) 




•III Corps 






•9 X BCT 
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•4 X Avn Bde 
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•4 X FS Bde 
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•9 X BCT 






•EAC Slice 




•4 X Avn Bde 
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•COSCOM 
•EAC Slice 





Figures. Notional Force Module Composition. 
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components). The module should include sufficient 
elements to make it capable of independent employment as 
a J oint Task Force or Component Army Force element 
(ARFOR). Module2 might includetheelements of oneof the 
existing Army Corps, to include all of its associated combat 
support, combat service support, and headquarters units, 
and an echelon above corps support slice. 

Module 5 corresponds roughly to 1 1 1 Corps and 
associated units that make up the most modernized part of 
the legacy force (including units from both active and 
reserve components). It will undergothe currently planned 
upgrade program. This module will serve as the Army's 
"insurance policy" of lethal, survivable heavy forces ableto 
deliver the decisive punch in the old fashion way until 
modern transformed forces could assumethat role. Module 
5 will be the last to undergo transformation. 

Note from these examples that the modules are not 
necessarily of the same size, or composed of the same 
structure. Army leaders should consider numerous factors 
in determining the composition of the modules. These 
examples should not be construed to suggest that current 
force structure concepts should be maintained. It is likely 
that there will be significant changes in both command and 
control arrangements and in support requirements as 
future force concepts develop. Indeed, the Army must 
partner technological changes with conceptual and 
organizational changes to fully modernize its force 
capability. (See Figure 4.) 

Each module represents a generation in continual 
moder n i zat i on . At t h e en d of i ts I i f e cycl e, a 1 1 el emen ts i n t h e 
module would undergo another transformation to the next 
generation. The cycle for each modernization generation 
includes four phases: a science, technology, and 
experimentation phase(STE); a research, development, and 
acquisition phase (RDA); a fielding phase; and the 
operational phase. During the science, technology, and 
experimentation phase, the main effort should lie in the 
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ADAPTIVE TRANSFORMATION MODEL 




Figure 4. Adaptive T ransformation Model. 

science base to actualize potential technological 
breakthroughs that address anticipated needs. J oint 
experimentation would identify force requirements during 
this phase. At the end of the 3- to 5-year science, tech nol ogy 
and experimentation phase, force developers would select 
technologies and concepts for use in designing the future 
forces in the module. Those technologies and concepts 
would mature through the research, development, and 
acquisition phase. Though research, development, and 
acqu i si ti on i s an acqu i si ti on ter m nor mal I y associ ated with 
materiel development, this model uses the term to include 
maturation of all aspects of doctrine, training, 
organization, leader development, materiel, and soldiers. 
The end state for the research, development, and 
acquisition phase would bea packageof materiel, doctrine, 
training strategies, organization, and personnel policies 
ready for fielding. The units of the module would then 
stand down from their current operational generation and 
reorganize, reequip, reman as necessary, and retrain to 
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become a new generation. At the end of the fielding phase, 
the units of the module would return to the operationally 
availableforcesoftheArmy, and remain ready until timeto 
field a new generation of the module. 

This model suggests that each phase of the cycle should 
be4years. This results in a 24-year lifecyclefor each unit, 
including the overlapping science, technology, and 
experimentation and research, development and 
acquisition phases. This corresponds roughly with the 
normal expected life of a new major end item. However, the 
period of each generation and of each phase of force 
development of a generation would be flexible, and would 
depend on budgetary considerations, the acceleration rate 
of science and technological advancement, and changes in 
the political-military environment. Individual units within 
the module would betransformed and returned in a period 
of I ess than 4 years, but the module would not be completely 
modernized until the end of the fielding cycle. In an 
emergency, the Army's leadership could accelerate the 
fielding of the module to increase the available forces. 
Additionally, new elements could also be fielded, and older 
modules could be upgraded if necessary. The capacity to 
accelerate such a change is inherent in the system, though 
the budgetary requirements would obviously increase. 

For purposes of illustration, assume the 13th Brigade 
Combat Team is in Module 2. Beginning the science, 
technology, and experimentation phase in 2002, research, 
development, and acquisition phase in 2006, and fielding 
phase in 2010, the 13th Brigade Combat Team would be 
operational from 2014 through 2034, with science, 
technology, and experimentation (STE) for its next 
generation beginning in 2026. (See Figure 5.) The unit 
would stand down during its next fielding phase 
(2034-2038), in order to field systems, reorganize units, and 
train soldiers before training the unit up to readiness for 
employment. Then, it would return to the operational force 
in 2038. Similarly, the 14th Brigade Combat Team, a part of 
Module 3, would undergo science, technology, and 
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experimentation and research, development, and 
acquisition from 2006 through 2014, field from 2014 to 2018, 
and be operational from 2018 through 2038, with its next 
gen er at i on f i el d i n g i n 2038. T h e 14t h B r i gade C ombat Tea m 
would return totheoperational forces in its new generation 
in 2042. 

The concurrent development of doctrine, organization, 
and training strategies must coincide with the science, 
technology, and experimentation phase and research, 
development, and acquisition phase, along with personnel 
procurement and management strategies. Buying 
equipment is relatively simple compared to the greater 
challenge of transforming training, doctrine, management 
styles, and soldiers to meet battlefield conditions that will 
be more complex and demanding in the future, particularly 
in human terms. Therefore, the Army should fol low a spiral 
development strategy similar to the process used in the 
ongoing development of the I nitial Brigade Combat Teams. 
This development should capitalize on rapid prototypi ng of 
new systems so that training strategies and doctrine 
development can occur concurrently with the systems and 
soldiers. 



LIFE CYCLE OE ONE UNIT IN MODULE ONE 




Figures. Life Cycle of One Unit. 
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To facilitate the rapid and concurrent development of 
doctrine, training, organization, leader development, 
materiel, and soldier development, development and 
fi el ding teams wouldformat the time of the technology and 
concept decisions at the end of the science, technology, and 
experimentation phase.Theseteams would includeofficers, 
noncommissioned officers. Department of the Army 
ci vi Mans, and contractors organized (and trai ned) todevel op 
the training programs, doctrine (to include initial Tactics, 
Techniques, and Procedures), and organizational 
structures. Some institutional consistency will be 
necessary, suggesting a standing cadre of developers. This 
standing force development cadrewould serve as thecoreof 
the development and fielding team. Other officers and 
noncommissioned officers would augment the team for 
development of the module they wi 1 1 joi n. These officers and 
noncommissioned officers would then become the Fielding 
Team, providing an expert corps to stand up the new 
organizations. They would then become part of the new 
organizations. 

For example, a mid-grade captain may depart hisunit in 
Module 3 to join the fielding team 4 years prior to the 
fielding of the next generation of Modules. Flewould assist 
in developing the doctrine for employment of his type unit 
throughout the research, development, and acquisition 
phase, while attending mid-level education during this 
period. During the fielding phase, he would assist in 
standing up the new unit and training the officers and 
noncommissioned officers on doctrine and Tactics, 
Techniques, and Procedures for the unit, then become an 
operations officer in one of the new units. Likewise, a 
sergeant first class might leave his position as a platoon 
sergeant to become an individual training developer. After 
devel opi ng the program for trai ni ng newl y accessed sol di ers 
of a certain specialty and completing senior noncommis- 
sioned officer education, hewould become a first sergeant of 
a training company 6 months prior to the beginning of the 
fielding phase to produce some trai ned soldiers for the new 
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units. This continuity in function would assist in fielding 
the new units. Additionally, it would ensure that the 
development community constantly receives new inputs 
and energy. 

Doctrine. 

The Army will have to develop doctrine faster than its 
adversaries in order to remain dominant over the course of 
the coming decades. While the United States seeks 
dominance, its adversaries need only achieve denial 
capability. Thus, the U.S. military must be able to adapt 
quickly to denial strategies and capabilities. The current 
system for doctrine development is not conducive to such 
rapid development. With the adaptive transformation 
model , wh i I e some doctr i ne devel opment cou I d take pi ace at 
the Department of the Army level, its more decentralized 
approach would speed the process, while also offering 
greater diversity in thought. A collaborative effort, similar 
tothe method used in development of doctrineforthelnitial 
Brigade Combat Teams, offers promise. The development 
and fielding teams described above would serve as a 
responsible headquarters element that is part of the 
module. That unit of employment headquarters (perhaps a 
selected corps or division headquarters) could serve as the 
lead for development of the doctrine for the next generation 
of its module, in conjunction with the development of 
corresponding J oint and Army doctrine by J oint Forces 
Command and theArmyTraining and DoctrineCommand. 

Continued development of doctrine and Tactics, 
Techniques, and Procedures to maintain integrative 
capability with the rest of the] oint world should also become 
decentralized. The corps or division headquarters 
responsible for development of the initial doctrine during 
the research, development, and acquisition phase would 
retain the responsibility for Tactics, Techniques, and 
Procedures and doctrine development for the units of the 
module throughout its life cycle. This process would 
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facilitate continued systemic development of organizational 
learning by the Army. Through testing of new concepts by 
the operational test centers, and the tactical battle 
laboratories, through distributed simulations and 
experiments by the joint world and between and within 
modules, and through a free-thinking cell of officers and 
noncommissioned officers recently from the field, the Army 
could develop new concepts and doctrine in a more holistic 
manner. In addition, such a strategy would enhance the 
institution's learning by encouraging free-thinking in an 
unrestricted, protected, and insulated environment. 

Training. 

Training of soldiers and units is perhaps the most 
critical aspect of achieving and maintaining military 
effectiveness. Given adequate technology, relatively minor 
improvements in individual and collective competence can 
yield disproportionately large increases in combat power. 
The adaptive transformation strategy capitalizes on this 
aspect through continued decentralized training. 
Module-specific training development should occur at the 
module level. This would prevent the requirement for 
centralized individual training and would ensure that a 
knowledgeable training cadre is available. However, the 
Army should retain a central training base for initial entry 
training and for low-density specialties common to all 
elements. The development and fielding teams would be 
responsible for development of specialized individual and 
unit training to include simulations, devices and facilities, 
and standards and programs of instruction. The teams 
would capitalize on emerging training techniques such as 
imbedded and distributed simulations and the use of 
nonharmful projectiles. 

The Army would restructure the existing individual 
training base so that each module has proponency and 
ownership of the training facilities required. The 
noncommissioned officers and officers required to staff the 
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module's training base would come from the units of the 
module. Unit training would also bethe responsibility of the 
module, though the Army and joint headquarters have a 
roleintrainingtheunitsofthemoduletooperateaspartofa 
J oint Task Force. The Combined Training Centers should 
continue to play the preeminent role in training units in a 
demandi ng envi ronment. H owever, the Combi ned T rai ni ng 
Centers should tailor their training packages to the 
emerging threats in the strategic environment and to the 
capabilities and structure of the friendly and possible 
enemy units. 

Organization. 

Force structure will evolve rapidly along with the new 
equipment and ways of operating. Information technology 
will allow better information sharing at all levels. This 
sharing should obviate the need for some of the levels of 
control that now exist. However, it is not likely that the 
ability of human beings to command a greater number of 
elements simultaneously will increase. Indeed, given the 
greater complexity of the future environment and the 
demands on human commanders, it may be necessary to 
reduce the span of control. Thus, though the size of staffs 
may deci i ne at I evel s of di vi si on and above, the I eader-to-l ed 
ratio in company and below may actually increase. An 
additional consideration is that future requirements 
suggest that units be organized in a modular fashion. This 
model may be similar tothecurrent concept used by Special 
Operations Forces, which organize small functional units 
into mission-capable packages, tailored to the mission. To 
enable this modularity, it is likely that smaller 
self-contained units will requirehigher leader ratios.These 
aretwo aspects that suggest that forcestructurewi 1 1 remain 
an evolving phenomenon. 

Each generation of modernization of the Army's forces 
will require an independent analysis to determine the 
appropriateforce structure. Theorganizational structureof 
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theunits in a module should undergo the same testing and 
experimentation that the doctrinal concepts and equipment 
would undergo during the science, technology, and 
experimentation phase. Force structure decisions should be 
zero-based, with no requirement to make changes to the 
current structure. Again, development and fielding teams 
should receive much latitudein developing innovative force 
structure. F u 1 1 -ti me force devel opers wou I d for m part of the 
team to assist in feasibility and cost analysis and facilitate 
building the Tables of Organization and Equipment for 
units in the module. Unit force structure decisions should 
occur early in the research, development, and acquisition 
phase, sothatTablesofOrganization and Equipment can be 
built and so that personnel and equipment acquisition 
strategies can mature prior to the fielding phase. 

Detractors to this model may suggest that the Army 
would become too much of a hybrid organization, too 
complex to receive the necessary logistical and 
organizational support. However, this non-homogenity 
could be seen as a source of strength, in terms of flexibility 
and unpredictability. Further, even following the current 
transformation strategy, the Army through 2030 will 
remain a hybrid force, composed of some Objective Force 
units, some interim units, some remaining legacy units, the 
Rangers and special forces, and possibly the 101st and/or 
82nd Airborne Divisions. 

Leader Development. 

The battlefield of the future will require more 
independent action at lower levels. Thus, junior leader 
initiative, independence of thought, and innovation will be 
at a premium. Astheydotoday, small unit leaders will have 
to make decisions in the face of great uncertainty. Whilethe 
technical and tactical aspects of warfighting develop 
through training, the qualities of innovation and 
independence required of future leaders can only be 
developed through experience and education. As one senior 
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leader noted, "we train for certainty, and educate for 
uncertainty." 

Leader development should place great emphasis on 
education early in the careers of officers and 
noncommissioned officers alike. Though therewill continue 
to be a requirement for staff officers with highly technical 
educational backgrounds, the education discipline that 
develops initiative and innovation is more liberal and 
general. Army professional development programs should 
include more education opportunities for officers and 
noncommissioned officers, and at earlier stages than is 
currently the norm. 

Materiel. 

The adaptive transformation strategy is highly 
dependent on a robust science and technology 
estabi ishment. This effort wi 1 1 be i n two parts. Whi le part of 
theestabi ishment would focus on development of near-term 
technological breakthroughs to support each module's 
science, technology, and experimentation phase, the 
remainder of the science and technology community would 
focus farther out. At the beginning of a module's science, 
technology, and experimentation phase, those technologies 
with near-term promise will pass to the science, technology, 
and experimentation team. At the end of this phase. Army 
leaderswould select thetechnologiestoinvest in developing 
for the module. Those technologies not sufficiently mature 
or robust would pass to the next module's science, 
technology, and experimentation team. In this way, the 
Army would continue high risk technology development, 
while mitigating risk in the near-term development of 
forces. To mitigate the risk further, the ability to upgrade 
earlier generations selectively could occur through a 
dynamic series of "on-theshelf-appliqufe," si milar to those 
used during the Persian Gulf conflict. 

The acquisition and fielding process currently used by 
the Army requires radical transformation. Consider the 
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fielding of the Paladin artillery system in the early 1990s. 
Beginning in 1987, the battlefield requirements and 
development process took 18 months, followed by the 
decisions on structure, equipment, stationing, affordability 
and resourcing(an additional 12 months). This wasfol lowed 
by the Modified Tables of Organization and Equipment 
documentation process (over 6 months), and the personnel 
train! ng and equ i pment di str i but! on processes (30 months). 
By the time the first unit stood up and began training, 
almost 6 years had elapsed since the decision to field 
Paladin battalions had occured. The earlier discussion 
about the likely pace of technological evolution suggests 
that 6 years is far too long a period. Key to the force 
development process for the adaptive transformation 
strategy isthe rapid development of equipment prototypes. 
This would allow continued development of training and 
employment concepts, as well as providing an ability to 
make changes to the equipment early in the research, 
development, and acquisition process, based on early 
testing. 

There will also be an increased need for industry 
contractor support, particularly during the fielding phase, 
but most likely into the early stages of the module's 
operational phase. This would continue the trend seen now 
in the development of high technology equipment. It would 
allow for continuity of maintenance, as well as hands-on 
training by the contractors with the soldiers of the unit. 
With the acquisition of more off-the-shelf equipment, this 
requirement will increase. Key would be integration of the 
contractors into the development and fielding teams from 
the start. 

Soldiers. 

With the Army undergoing change, and the perpetual 
existence of at I east five generations of forces (in addition to 
Special Operations Forces forces, considered separately), 
major changes to the current personnel system are 
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necessary. The degree of differentiated specialization 
between modules suggests that soldiers would need to be 
specialized as well. Indeed, it is likely that a particular 
military occupation specialty will exist in the units of a 
single module. This, in turn, suggests that soldiers should 
remain in unitsfor longer periods than is currently the case. 
Personnel policies would have to undergo radical 
transformation, perhaps along lines closer to a true 
regi mental system, thusal lowi ngfor greater stabil ization of 
units. 

Soldiers would start their careers in a module and 
remain in that modulethroughout their career. I n addition 
to offering family stability and significantly reduced unit 
turbulence, stabilization would allow a considerable 
reduction in training turbulence, becauseit would be easier 
to maintain standards. Moreover, units could expand the 
cycle of training through the echelons. The most appealing 
aspect of a regimental system is the enhanced cohesion in 
units, a quality that would be at a premium in future 
decentralized and distributed operating environments. 

One of the great impediments to implementation of a 
regimental system today is the requirement to man 
overseas billets. Without forecasting a reduction in the 
Army's overseas presence, this requirement could be met 
through unit rotations, most likely at the Brigade Combat 
Team level. To reduce the logistical challenges to such a 
rotation scheme, the five modules could be aligned with 
common overseas bases. In other words, a module would 
sponsor a particular overseas requirement and would be 
responsible for rotating units through the overseas 
deployments. 

The many requirements for staffing Army- and 
J oint-wide organizations would be filled by unit standing 
requirements. Thus, a mid-grade noncommissioned officer 
may leave his unit to become a recruiter for a few years. He 
would then return to the same unit. Similarly, an officer 
might leave company command to become an instructor. 
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then return to his unit. Promotions and school selections 
would likewise be decentralized, at least to Major/ 
CW-4/First Sergeant, as the requirements for the units of 
one module would be different from those of another. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE ADAPTIVE 
TRANSFORMATION MODEL 

The adaptive transformation model outlined above 
offers a number of advantages, each discussed below. 

• 1 1 wou I d al I ow greater f I exi bi I i ty, as i t wou I d fad I i tate 
adaptati on tothe strategi c envi ronment on a dynami c 
basis. 

• It would be I ess likely that potential adversaries could 
predict the reaction of the United States to their 
actions. 

• It wou Id force development of an institutional system 
that could adapt rapidly in time of need. 

• It would allow the Army to take advantage of 
technological breakthroughs and emerging concepts 
in a timely manner. 

Flexible adaptation to the strategic environment. The 
only thing certain about the future global environment is 
that it will be increasingly dynamic and unpredictable. It is 
dangeroustothink there is reasonableassurancetheArmy 
is preparing correctly for the future. Further, it is 
unreasonableto believetheU nited States has cornered the 
market of technol ogi cal advances, or the i ntegrati on of those 
advances into military systems. The development of 
constrained defensive spending, worldwide combined with 
increasing military technological potential, precludes 
accurate forecasts on which technologies, in what quantity 
and form, will be incorporated in the military systems of 
future adversaries.^ So, it is likely that "we will get it 
wrong," as Michael Howard suggests. In the absence of 
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certainty, or even reasonable guesses, the logical approach 
is to keep options open— bull da tool box with a lotoftools. 

The absence of accurate prognosi s of the future does not 
mean, however, that the Army should not develop its 
capabilities. Even though technological and doctrinal 
dominance may be fleeting, they are still advantageous. 
Though the enemy may adapt, the superior force will 
certainly have an advantage in the first stages of a conflict. 
Further, apparent military dominance provides a definite 
advantage in diplomacy. Most importantly, remaining on 
theleadingedgeof technology and concepts provides a good 
jump start in adapt! ngtothe battlefield environment. Such 
a model would allow the Army to adapt continually to the 
changing environment, while maintaining modern forces. 

Diffi cultfor adversaries to predict. The ability to develop 
and field new forces rapidly makes it less likely that 
adversaries could predict the likely reaction of U.S. armed 
forces. Further, future opponents would find it difficult to 
predict how U.S. forces would fight. I n developing forces and 
concepts for employment. Army planners must avoid doing 
so in a vacuum. Potential adversaries will also adapt, to a 
large extent in reaction to adaptations by the U.S. armed 
forces. As Colin Gray has suggested, "new technologies, 
extending through revolutions in military affairs, losetheir 
relative potency as others engage in parallel discovery, 
emulate, or invest in capabilities and methods to evade and 
thwart the leading edge of supposedly revolutionary 
developments."^ Sun Tzu noted that if one can predict how 
the enemy will fight, he has won half the battle before it 
starts. Having a continually changing force structure and 
concepts for operations makes it extremely difficult for 
potential adversaries to anticipate how the Army will 
operate. 

As the Army fields and employs forces, potential 
adversaries will watch and learn. They will adapt their 
ways and means to counter U.S. advantages. Since the 
future environment is likely to include continued 
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di stri buti on of technol ogy, as wel I as a correspond! ng abi I i ty 
to acquire material and ideas, it is likely that adversaries 
will adapt rapidly. The key for military planners will be to 
anticipate the reactions of adversaries and incorporate 
counter-countermeasures into the forces, either into the 
module approaching fielding, or into the next module. An 
adaptive transformation model allows relatively rapid 
counteractions to take place in force development. 

Develops an institution that can adapt rapidly.Thereare 
three major components necessary to allow rapid 
adaptation. First, the organization must comprise 
individuals who can think rapidly and adaptively. Second, 
the materiel development processes must be streamlined so 
that the gap between thediscovery of new technologies and 
the fielding of relevant systems is minimized. Third, the 
organization must rapidly develop concepts into doctrine 
and field that doctrine. 

A consistent theme throughout this paper has been that 
though technological dominance may be temporary, the 
ability to adapt faster than potential adversaries is the key 
to success. Therefore, educated, trained, and innovative 
people offer the potential for timeless dominance, as the 
technologies and concepts for fighting come and go. As the 
writers of J oint Vision 2020 note, "thinking will be at a 
premium si nee anyone can get access to the technology."^ 

One of the greatest difficulties confronting the U.S. 
armed forces is the reality that it is more difficult for large 
organizations (particularly those with a deep sense of 
conservative tradition) to adapt than for smaller or newer 
organizations. This creates a clanger that U.S. adversaries 
may transform themselves faster than U.S. forces— in 
essence, they mi ght be abl e to get i nsi de the i dea-to-fi el di ng 
cycle. As one scholar suggested, 

although information technology is touted as a means to get 
inside an adversary's decision loop, the reality is that a street 
fighter or warrior nation unencumbered by Western-style 
procurement regulations might easily beabletoget inside of 
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our acquisition loop, and field newer weaponry well before we 
finish buying al ready-obsolete equipment. “ 

An adaptive transformation model that stresses continual 
transformation of forces will discipline the institution so 
that it will beunlikely that a potential adversary could get 
inside the "adaptation cycle." 

Allows for addition of technology as acquired without 
slowing progress. This model allows for meeting near- to 
mid-term requirements, while continuing the march 
towards the long-term needs. Even with significantly 
streamlined acquisition systems, it is certain that a large 
organization can not keep up with all advances in 
technology. It is increasingly evident that, while 
informational and other technologies relying on electronics 
are advancing rapidly, those technologies underwriting 
vehicles and weapons platforms, such as propulsion 
systems, composite materials, electronic and laser weapons, 
and munitions, are not advancing as fast. But they will 
become available at some point in the future. And it is 
certain that advances in technology will continue 
indefinitely. If U.S. armed forces aretocontinueto rely on a 
technological advantage, they must take positive measures 
to ensure they can retain that advantage. As the global 
environment becomes more open and militarily-relevant 
technologies become increasingly distributed, this will 
become more of a challenge for the United States. Michael 
O'Hanlon captured this point succinctly, 

technology is continually advancing— particularly in a world 
that is systemically organized to conduct scientific and 
engineering research on a large scale. The armed forces of a 
country, such as the United States, that depends heavily on 
technology must innovate constantly in order to stay ahead. 

The proposed model allows fielding of systems using the 
most current technologies available, with the knowledge 
that emerging technologies can be incorporated into a 
future generation, perhaps within a few years. Thus, 
though every Army unit may not be the most modern, the 
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Army will possess some units that are at the cutting edge, 
whi lethe rest oftheArmy is within 20 years of that edge. In 
case of a national emergency that requires rapid fielding of 
moreunits with a given capability, or upgrading of existing 
units, the system could be able to meet this requirement 
through "appliques" or complete fielding. By the same 
reasoning, the new concepts for fighting and doctrine could 
also be disseminated to new or rapidly transformed units, 
though admittedly, it may be more difficult to diffuse 
doctrine and training rapidly than technology. 

THE ROAD TO THE FUTURE 

The Army has recognized the need to change. The Army 
Chief of Staff's plan to radically transform the Army isthe 
right path. As with all plans, the Army must be prepared to 
alter the plan when thefirst shots are fired, while retaining 
the commander's i ntent. There are several chal I enges tothe 
current strategy, which suggests that the Army should 
devel op sever a I a I ter n at i ve, or br a n ch , st r ategi es so t h at t h e 
train of transformation does not stop, but can take different 
tracks to the same destination. This chapter has suggested 
one such branch, one that will allow the Army to rapidly 
transform through an evolutionary strategy, which will 
continue indefinitely. 

Most critically, this chapter addresses the real issue 
facing the Army; that is, howtotransformtheArmy not only 
for the environment of 2030, but for the undefin^ future. 
The Army must transform itself throughout the 21st 
century, just as it did in the 20th century. Critical tothe 
success of this endeavor must be transformation of the 
culture, systems, and processes inherent in the Army, so 
that it can adapt rapidly tochanging environments. I n this 
way, the Army can meet the challenges of the future. 

Technology is a critical aspect of the American way of 
war, but technology is only effective in the hands of 
innovative, well-trained, and well-led soldiers in effective 
and relevant organizations. The Adaptive Transformation 
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Model provides an option to continue the spiral of 
development in order to provide the American military 
significant advantages over potential adversaries. This will 
ensure that theU.S. Army remains poised to be persuasive 
in peace, decisive in war, and abletopromoteand defend the 
nation's vital interests in any environment. As the 
president of AT&T suggested in 1997, "when the pace of 
change outside an organization is greater than the pace of 
change inside the organization, the end is near." 
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CHAPTER 8 



FORCE PROJ ECTION RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT: 

THE KEY ENABLER FOR ARMY 
TRANSFORMATION 

GenaroJ . Dellarocco 

Thefirst task of strategy isthe final assembly of thefighting 
forces, thefirst deployment of the army. Here, multifarious 
political, geographic, and national considerations come into 
question. A mistake in the original assembly of the army 
scarcely be [is] rectified in the entire course of the campaign. 

Helmuth von Moltke^ 

In spring 1998 in Albania, theArmy was ready to fight, 
but not ready to deploy. The Army's deployment during the 
Kosovo crisis illustrated that force projection remains its 
Achilles heel and underlines the fact that the remnants of 
theCold War infrastructure, thereby, and doctrine remain. 
TheArmy has yet to make depi oyment a core competency as 
the Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force have already done. 
Nevertheless, Kosovo inadvertently created a renewed 
focus i n theArmy to reestabi i sh i ts strategi c responsi veness 
and value to deterrence. Whilethenew Chief of Staff of the 
Army has put forth a new Army Vision, one that puts the 
Army on the path to becoming a relevant, decisive force, 
based on faster force project ion capabilities, the realization 
of that vision requires adequately resourced research and 
development programs for logistics. If not, the vision 
becomes nothing morethan a wish. 

Creating Irreversible Momentum for Change. 

General Eric K. Shinseki fired the opening salvo for 
change by laying out a challenging vision for theArmy on 
October 12 1999.^ That vision represents the catalyst for 
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change. It reflects lessons from the past as well as the 
importanceof strategic responsiveness (rapidly deployable) 
for the Army in the face of future threats— to deter, compel, 
and reassure: 

The Army will be responsive and dominant at every point on 
that spectrum. We will provide to the Nation an array of 
deployable, agile, versatile, lethal, survivable, and sustainable 
formations, which are affordable and capable of reversing the 
conditions of human suffering rapidly and resolving conflicts 
decisively. The Army's deployment is the surest sign of 
America's commitment to accomplishing any mission that 
occurs on land . . 

To maintain the momentum for change, the vision 
requires a visible commitment and resources for execution. 
This chapter argues that the vision must go beyond simply 
publishing briefings and elaborate websites. It must serve 
as the catalyst for changing the way the Army does 
business, and therefore it must change organizations 
Army-wide. The first step began with the creation of two 
initial bri gade combat teams.'^ Whi I e the poi nt of thi s spear 
is already on the way to transformation, the ability to move 
the new force to the battlefield and sustain it in combat 
remains another issue. 

The vision sets the deployment mark on the wall at 96 
hoursfor the bri gade, 120hoursforthedivision,and30days 
for five divisions.^ The Army, however, cannot accomplish 
this task alone. It must be part, the decisive part, of a joint 
task force. 1 1 must I ead al I futurejoi nt task forces. Changi ng 
the Army's combat force structure and equipment is only a 
part of the solution. Theforce projection process requires as 
much attention and as many resources asthecombat forces 
to accomplish the new goals of greater Army strategic 
responsiveness. 

National Military Strategy. 

The National Military Strategy rests on a national 
culture of winning wars not in North America, but on the 
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enemy's soil.® The 1997 National Military Strategy 
recognizes the key importance of force project! on. However, 
it rests on an earlier definition as power projection.^ It 
requi res the U .S. mi I itary to havethe abi I ity to respond to a 
full spectrum of crises under the concepts of strategic 
agility, overseas presence, power projection, and decisive 
force.® It asserts "swift action by military forces may 
sometimes be the best way to prevent, contain, or resolve 
conflict, thereby precluding greater effort and increased 
risk later. 

Strategically, decisive force provides deterrence, 
compel lance, and reassurance. The U.S military can only 
accomplish these goals by means of effective force 
proj ect i on . A demonstrated force proj ecti on process, capabi e 
of proj ecti ng a dec! si ve force i n a ti mely manner, provides its 
own deterrence. In fact, that capability can resolve or 
prevent crises before they escalate. Deterrence is most 
effective with enemies who recognize and fear the abi I ity of 
U.S. political leaders to project military forces to their 
neighborhood quickly and decisively.^^ 

Thetheory of decisive force first surfaced in J oint Vision 
2020, which forms the foundation of the next National 
Military Strategy update.^^ That document states: 'The 
overarching focus of this vision is full spectrum 
domi nance— achieved through the interdependent 
application of dominant maneuver, precision engagement, 
focused logistics, and full dimensional protection."^® 
Decisive force, used with an enabling force projection 
operation, represents both deterrence and response based 
on the ability to project the necessary forces to achieve 
preservation of all aspects of land, sea, air, and space 
military power— in other words, strategic agility.®'^ 

Force Projection Process. 

Full spectrum operations will, as they do now, demand 
precision and simultaneous logistics operations. 
Consequential ly,theforcedeployment process coupled with 
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the maneuver sustainment/distribution process equals the 
single force projection process. It is an operation and a 
process that flows through four transitional areas or 
phases: Continental United States, Strategic Lift, Theater, 
and Tactical Area (see Figure 1).^^ 




Figure 1. The Force Projection Process. 

In the continental United States (CONUS) phase, 
deploying units depart from home-station installations 
across CON US, or from pre-positioned or forward-deployed 
locations. These units deploy from either aerial and/or 
seaports of embarkation. Strategic lift basically consists of 
two modes of transportation: airlift and sealift, managed by 
U.S. Transportation Command via the Service components 
of the Air Force's Air Mobility Command, the Navy's 
Military Sealift Command, and the Army's Military Traffic 
Management Command.^® Strategic lift is the bridge that 
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connects aerial and seaports of embarkation to aerial and 
seaports of debarkation in the next phase. 

In the theater phase, three important activities occur. 
These are: 1) the download or off-load of equipment and 
personnel attheaerial and seaports of debarkation; 2) when 
requ i red, j oi nt I ogi st i cs for over-th e-shore operati ons; and 
3) reception, staging, onward movement, and integration 
operati ons.^^ I n the deploying units, soldiers marry up with 
their equipment; and then move onto the next phase. Units 
departing the reception, staging, onward movement, and 
integration area move to the tactical phase of the force 
projection process to conduct military operations that range 
from combat to humanitarian assistance. The sustainment 
of maneuver, combat, or other operations of the deployed 
forces becomes increasingly more important and the 
primary mission of theforce projection process during this 
phase. 

Research and Development Focus. 

The Department of Defense (DoD) and Army's Strategic 
Mobility Program have invested $34 billion since 
Operations DESERT SHIELD/DESERT STORM to 
improve the first two legs of the process. Despite this 
investment, the Army will not reach the goal of deploying a 
five-division contingency corps force in C-f-75 days until 
2005.^® And nowtheArmy Chief of Staff has raised the goal 
to do the same at C-H30 days. U si ng current processes, the 
Army cannot meet these goals, unless several 
improvements occur to achieve quicker throughput. 

In order to improve the Force Projection process, 
research and development must occur in three basic areas. 
Theseareasare: lighteningtheforce, shrinkingthetail, and 
getting there faster. To do this, a reallocation of research 
and development funding needs tooccur in conjunction with 
this new focus. Currently, the majority of the Army's 
Science and Technology funds focus on lethality and 
survivability (see Figure 2).^° If the strategic responsive- 
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ness aspect of the Army vision istoachievereaiity, then the 
Army needs to invest more money in depioyabiiity areas to 
improve the force projection process. 

Breakout by Army Vision Areas of AMC’s FYOO-05 6.2 and 6.3 Funding 




Figure 2. Key Research and Development 
Funding Allocations. 



Of the three areas, iighteningtheforcehas received the 
most attention to date. For the near term, the interim 
Armored Vehicie is the centerpiece of the research and 
deveiopment effort, foiiowed by the objective force's future 
combat vehicie.^^ Whiie efforts here wiii yieid greater 
depioyabiiity, they aione wiii not achieve the 96-hour 
depioyment goais set forth in the Army Vision. 

One aspect of i i ghteni ng the i oad i s to put more combat 
punch or iethaiity intoa smaiier, more versatiie package. A 
number of critics have argued that the requirement for new 
systems to be air transportabie by C-130 is oniy there to 
enhance the intratheater warfighter agiiity of the Theater 
Commander-in-Chief (CiNC) and/or thej oint Task Force 
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Commander. Actually, it is a forcing function that aims at 
creating new systemsthat aresmaller and lighter. There is 
a common misunderstanding about the requirement for 
new systems, including the I nterim Armored Vehicle. This 
requirement allows the initial, interim, and objective 
systems to be transported on larger systems more readily, 
resulting in improved strategic agility.^^ 

Shrink theTail. 

Thegoal heremust betominimizethelogi sties footprint 
on the battlefield. This may not directly translate into a 
smaller CONUS logistics base to support force projection 
operations. There is a set infrastructure required to support 
all force projection and maneuver sustainment operations. 
However, there are several areas that can reduce the 
footprint. Since DESERT STORM, the Army has made 
considerable progress in the information management 
areas that support force projection operations. The new 
management systems focus on Total Asset Visibility and 
Intransit Visibility. Improved logistics information will 
allowtheArmyto sen d on I y essen t i almaterieltoajointtask 
force. That action alone will substantially reduce excess 
weight in the distribution channels and reducethe need for 
lift. 

The three most difficult commodities to sustain a force 
froma logistics standpoint areammunition, fuel, and water. 
Current research and development efforts need to focus on 
these areas intensely. Ammunition lethality, i.e., "oneshot, 
one kill" as the worst case, with oneshot, multiple killsthe 
best, will only help reduce the logistics stain, if the 
warfighter has confidence in that claim. The logistics 
process must be responsive and demonstrate that ability, 
usi ng strategi c conf i gu red I oads, to bu i I d t hat confi dence.^^ 

In the fuels area, reducing the size of the footprint will 
require converting legacy vehicles to more fuel -efficient 
engines and capitalize on the commercial sector's evolution 
of new engines. The Army needs to invest research and 
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devel opment dol I ars i n the con versi on of mi I i tary vehi cl es to 
these new commercial power plants. However, battlefield 
distribution of fuel will still remain a problem, aslegacyand 
i nteri m forces wi 1 1 requi refossi I fuels for at I east the next 30 
years. Research and development efforts are necessary to 
ensure that efficient fuel distribution enroutetoand on the 
battlefield are commensurate with the Army's Title 10 
responsibility for inland theater fuel distribution to all 
Services. 

Water presents similar challenges as fuel, as it too is a 
bulk liquid. However, sources for water are sometimes 
readily available within theaters, which drives the 
requirement for purifying water near, or within thetheater 
of operations. The primary challenge for water is its 
battlefield distribution. Research and development efforts 
need to create an actual battlefield water distribution 
system down to the foxhole. 

Another aspect of the C-130 transportability 
requirement that many overlook is the impact on reducing 
the logistics footprint. The smaller and lighter the new 
systems are, the less sustainment they require, i.e., lower 
fuel consumption and less handling equipment. This 
requirement is a forcing function that maximizes strategic 
and operational agility, as it forces down sustainment 
requirements. This aspect needs more emphasis, 
particularly with Congress.^^ 

Get There F aster . 

Getting there faster demands quicker throughput. The 
force projection process consists of modes of transportation 
(air, sea, and surface) punctuated with intermodal nodes. 
Within the theater, the future aviation craft maybe as 
common as the tact! cal truck on the batti efi el d. The Ar my i s 
currently looking at a family of new aerial platforms called 
Light Aerial Multipurpose Vehicle for in-theater 
distribution, medical evacuation, conduct reconnaissance, 
or transport personnel. These vehicles would complement 
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and replace the high mobility, multiuse vehicles currently 
in the legacy force.^® 

DoD needs more C-llsP Several simulations support 
this assertion, asdoestheU.S. General Accounting Office's 
report that military airlift is 30 percent short of the 
capability needed to support current military 
requirements.^^! nthenear term, theU.S. Air Force(USAF) 
is promoting civilianizing the C-17 for the commercial 
sector. This would add a substantially new capability to the 
Civilian ReserveAir Fleet. Meanwhile, Boeing, maker ofthe 
C-17, is retrofitting and building new C-17s with extended 
range capacity (20-30 percent).^® 

The commercial sector is creating a new aspect of the 
global transportation market by developing a class of aerial 
transport vehicles that can deliver greater tonnage than 
other current aircraft. This sector is now developing 
ultra-large aircraft concepts and prototypes.^” These new 
heavy lifters would satisfy the commercial need to move 
goods to markets more qui ckly i n the gl obal envi ronment.^^ 
The objectivetransport tonnage exceeds 2.2 million pounds 
(1000 short tons) per lift. The impact here of research and 
development dollars would ensure that manufacturers 
incorporate military interface requirements into the initial 
commercial designs. 

What are the implications of such capabilities? These 
systems would beavailabletothemilitary in peacetime via 
normal contract channels and in time of crisis via Civilian 
ReserveAir Fleet.^^ Additionally, their development and 
purchase would restructure the war reserves currently 
carried onboard shipsand would establish a CON US-based 
Prepositioned Material Configured to Unit Sets near large 
remote airfields. This approach could substantially reduce 
costs, while improving the strategic responsiveness of the 
forces and their equipment.^^ 

The next generation heavy lifters should include the 
Advanced Tactical Transport to replace the C-130 fleet. 
For new systems, C-130 requirements were changed 
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slightly to 'fit' only within the C-130 envelope to 
accommodate advanced tactical transport development. 
The recent DoD "Quick Look" indicates that the Army 
should invest in advanced tactical transport with the 
capabi I ity of large heavy cargo with very short take-off and 
landing capability. Investment in this area would allow 
DoD to reti retheC-130 1 egacy system wi th i n 10-15 years. 

The other aspect of the next generation modal 
transportation relies on ports or over-th e-shore operations. 
The shipping industry is developing shallow-draft and 
high-speed sealift that can attain double or triple the 
current speeds of logistics support vessels and fast sailing 
ships. This future capability would provide the strategic 
agility to project medium and heavy forces into restricted 
areas of operation. The Army's research and development 
should complement the commercial ocean shipping sector's 
desire to identify and accommodate military interface 
requ i rements, as wel I 

Toincreasethroughput, research and development must 
look at the nodes of the Force Projection process. This is 
wherethere must bea change i n the modeof transportati on, 
i.e., a physical handling of cargo. Anything that can 
minimizethematerial handling of cargo needs to be a major 
focus of Army research and development. This effort must 
al so encompass i mprovements to bypass tradi ti onal ports of 
debarkation (airports and seaports) and must improve the 
current joint logistics over-the-shore capability. Such 
developments would ensure through put to a joint task force 
when conventional or asymmetrical enemy forces deny the 
use of ports.^^ 

Shift that Paradigm. 

It is time to shift an old paradigm into new gear by 
examining a new aspect on an old system that would 
potentially lighten theforce, shrink the logistics tail, help in 
getting there faster, and improve throughput. It is the 
truck's rol e i n theforce proj ecti on process. C u rrenti y, trucks 
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cannot operate autonomously. Some models have come 
close with on-board handling systems, such as the 
Palletized Loading System and on-board small cranes and 
forklifts. However, such trucks havethe miss! on of handling 
specific battlefield distribution functions and remain 
limited to certain parts of the land battlefield. 

What is needed is a new truck system with 
next-generation load handlingcapabilitiesthat can manage 
the container rollout platform, 20-foot standard containers, 
and 463L pallets. The Brigade Combat Team 
Organization and Operations Concept indicate the 
requirement for such a vehicle. According to this concept, 
the I nitial Brigade Combat Team (and the Objective Force) 
will deploy using both 463L pallets and container rollout 
platforms in a force projection operation. Both platforms 
and containers would sustain the force. The Brigade 
Combat Team has the ability to handle container rollout 
platforms with 106 palletized loading system trucks and 
heavy expanded mobility tactical trucks with the load 
handling system and twenty-foot containers with the 
addition of five container-handling kits. The463L handling 
capability of the Brigade Combat Team remains limited to 
its six organic forklifts.'^° The new advanced load handling 
system woul d have the abi I ity to handle al I three pi atforms 
with each vehicle equipped with the system. This means 
that advanced load-handling trucks could: load/unload Air 
Force cargo aircraft directly without the aid of forklifts or 
K-loaders; transload cargo; and load/unload itself. The 
vehicle would also need to be lightweight and sized tofit in 
the C-130 envelope. The advanced load handling system 
would be a modular system integrated into semi -trailers, 
commercial vehicles, and tactical trucks. 

Limited research is at present occurring with current 
pi atforms to improve aerial port of debarkation throughput 
from two per sped i ves. T h e f i r st con cernstheC-17.Boeingis 
developing, separately and in conjundion with the Army's 
Tank-automotive Armaments Command and the Air Force, 
concepts for el i mi nati ng the need of K-loaders and forki ifts. 
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These concepts focus on building this capability into the 
C-17 and range from the patented articulating ramp 
tailgate that can load and unload 463L pallets ontoa truck 
or trailer, to an internal crane that will do the same for 
20-foot containers.'^^ The second area concerns palletized 
loading system/load handling system trucks and something 
called the "Slipper." This research and development team 
has constructed a prototyped device that allows these 
trucks to load and unload the container roll-out platform 
directly from a C-17 without using a K-loader or forklift.'^^ 
The paradigm shift is starting, where some day soon. Air 
Force planes will offload directly totheArmy soldier and his 
or her truck— another example of the "Army of One" 
capability.'^ 

The potential impact of the advanced load handling 
system on ports of debarkation, reception, staging, onward 
movement and integration operations, and battlefield 
ground distribution is substantial. Using the objective 
brigade combat team as the example, the advanced 
load-handing system would integrate directly into the 242 
palletized loading system, heavy expanded mobility and 
medium tactical vehicles.'^^ At aerial ports of debarkation. 
Army advanced load handling system-equipped vehicles 
would eliminate the need for the Air Force to bring in 
tactical K-loaders and forklifts, thus reducing sortie 
requirements. Furthermore, the advanced load-handling 
system would increase the density of aircraft offloading 
trucks, while most units of the objective brigade combat 
team would have organic advanced load-handling 
system-equipped vehicles. Air Force cargo aircraft would 
off-load more quickly and cargo would clear the airhead 
immediately. Consequently, reduced aircraft turnaround 
ti mes wou I d al I ow more sorti estolandanduni oad at a gi ven 
airfield within a 24-hour period. 

The high density, expanded platform handling and the 
organic features of advanced load-handling system trucks 
would speed cargo clearance through ocean terminals and 
reception, staging, onward movement and integration 
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activities, as well. The greater throughput to combat units 
on the battlefield would significantly enhance speed and 
combat logistics. For high volume fort, ports of 
embarkation, ports of debarkation, and reception, staging, 
onward movement and integration operations, the 
advanced load handling system-equipped line-haul 
semi-trailers would add new efficiencies as they load, 
transload, and unload themselves without the aid of 
forklifts and container handlers. While the advanced 
load-handling system may not entirely replaceforkliftsand 
K-loaders on the battlefield, the system would shrink the 
logistics footprint, maximize the truck fleet in the force 
structure, maximize battlefield distribution, improve 
airhead cargo clearance, and speed deployment through put. 

So, what i s needed todeter mi ne requ i rements? F i rst, the 
Army needs to develop a battlefield (fort to foxhole) 
simulation with the fidelity to determine the optimum size 
platform for combat units. Despite the fact that there are 
numerous simulations that address various aspects of the 
process, t h er e i s n on e com pr eh en si ve en ou gh wi t h suff i ci en t 
fidelity to examine all the internal aspects of the nodes in 
the force projection process.'^^ Is the answer the container 
roll-out platform or is something smaller needed? Does the 
463L pallet and system need modernization? Can both 
platforms still be used? This reexamination would then 
drive the requirements for an advanced load handling 
system. Can the current palletized loading system be 
modified or does it require a different design entirely? An 
adequately funded joint research and development venture 
with the commercial sector (via the National Automotive 
Center) or through theU.S. Army Training and Doctrine 
Command's (TRADOC) Concept Experimentation Program 
could answer these questions with sufficient resources.'^^ 

New Organizational Transformations. 

The first part of showing commitment to creating 
irreversible momentum for a new vision is to change or 
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realign organizations to fit or support the new vision. After 
theGulf War, theArmy Strategic Mobility Program and its 
Power Projection Council of Colonels provided the 
organizational synergy that created the momentum for the 
vision of its day. They accompli shed much for theArmy and 
DoD.^^ 



The Army i s enter i ng an era of con si derabi e u ncertai nty 
with a vi si on that addresses the new gl obal en vi ron ment— a 
vision that aims at transforming not only theArmy, but at 
becomi n g t h e cata I yst for t r a n sf or mi ngtheotherS er vi ces as 
wel I . T h e A r my C h i ef of Staff t ook t h e f i r St step by cr eat i n g a 
new combat entity called the initial brigade combat team. 
This organization is the precursor to the objective force in 
coming decades. However, his work has only begun, if he 
truly wishes to transform of the whole Army. To gain more 
commitment and create irreversible momentum for this 
new vision, the Army requires larger organizational 
change. 

For research and development, this change is crucial to 
harness and focus the energies of widely dispersed 
interests. There are over eighty organizations that play a 
role in the force projection process. However, there is no 
coherent organizational focus to provide direction and 
allocate scarce resources among these organizations.'^^ 
Consequentially, the effort to i mprove the force projection 
capability of the Army remains diluted, both structurally 
and developmental I y. It is time to move beyond the 
organizations of the last war and create a single point of 
contact for force projection, maneuver sustainment, and 
distribution. 



To do this the Army needs to make four major 
organizational changes tosupporttheinitial force structure 
developments illustrated by the initial brigade combat 
team. They are: 

1. Create an Army Expeditionary Support Command. 
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2. Create a Deputy for Systems Acquisition reporting to 
the Commander, Army Expeditionary Support Command 
who would act as a Program Executive Officer for Force 
Projection and Maneuver Sustainment. 

3. Establish the Force Projection Center of Excellence. 

4. Change the name and focus of the Power Projection 
Council of Colonels to the Force Projection Council of 
Colonels. 

AMC Transformation. 

In itscurrentform, the Army Materiel Command (AMC) 
organization suboptimizes its vast resources in both 
supporting Army transformation and transforming itself 
into a warfighter-relevant enterprise. There is a perception 
in the warfighter community that thecommand is not really 
committed to the Army transformation. This perception 
ranges from no visible role to only the Interim Armor 
Vehicle involvement. Moreover, many view the AMC as a 
vast outdated monolith, deeply rooted in wholesale logistics 
and rigid institutional practices that have lost touch with 
the warfi ghter. These percept! ons may be mi si nformed, but 
nonetheless they are widespread. Despite these 
perceptions, the Commander of the AMC asserts, "Army 
Transformation cannot happen without the AMC 

So, what does the AMC need todo?Tobegin with, itmust 
rebui Id the I inkagetothe warfighter and focus on jointness. 
It must continue its current support for Army 
transformation, but do so more visibly and more vocally. 
Secondly, the command must fundamentally transform 
itself, adapt to new missions, and begin the process by 
becoming a major supporter of maneuver. I n both cases, it 
will take strong leadership to overcome the institutional 
barriers and change-resistant mindsets found throughout 
thecommand. Change will need to have genesis outside its 
structure, in effect, directed by the Army Senior leadership 
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and progress toward an end state measured at the 
Readiness Review Committee's level. 

TheAMC transformation should begin with thecreation 
of an Army Expeditionary Support Command, a three-star 
command (dual-hatted as the Deputy AMC Commander) 
that would focus on force projection and distribution 
processes that support Army expeditionary forces (see 
Figures). 



Proposed Army ExpodKionary 




ocgmizatlons 



Figures. A New Structure for the Army 
Materiel Command. 



Its mission would be:^^ 

• Integrate development, transportation, distribution, 
and maneuver sustainment functions to achieve the Army 
Vision of Strategic Responsiveness via improving and 
executing the force projection process. 

• Assist CINC, Joint Task Force, Army Service 
Component Command, Commander Army F orces, and] oi nt 
Forces Land Component Commander planners in theforce 
projection, distribution, and maneuver sustainment of 
Army Legacy, Interim, and Objective forces. 
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• Support the Army's role in joint force projection 
operations and serve as the Army's operational focal point 
for the process inside the Army as well as with the other 
Services, CINCs, J oint Staff, and DoD at large (including 
the Defense Logistics Agency). 

• Provide the force projection platform for the Objective 
Force's Expeditionary Support Forces. 

• The command would have three two-star commands: 
Military Traffic Management Command, Operations 
Support Command, and Army Expeditionary Support 
Command Deputy for Systems Acquisition for Force 
Projection and Maneuver Sustainment (new). Both the 
Military Traffic Management Command and Operations 
Support Command would incorporate their extant 
subordinate organizations including their one-star 
commands. Deployment Support Command and Field 
Support Command. Additionally, the Logistics I ntegration 
Agency and LogisticsSupport Activity would fall under the 
Army Expeditionary Support Command. Lastly, the 
Objective Force Expeditionary Support Forces, one-star 
commands, would exist as separate entities reporting 
directly to the Army Expeditionary Support Command, 
when not deployed to a Theater Support Command. The 
benefits of creating the Army Expeditionary Support 
Command would be as follows: 

— The Military Traffic Management Command's 
Deployment Support Command is the complement 
of Operations Support Command's Field Support 
Command. It would enable the force projection 
process of deploying war reserves at the points of 
embarkation and points of debarkation.^^ The 
Military Traffic Management Command would 
maintain its current relationship with the current 
U .S. T ransportation Command. 

— The Logistics Support Agency would handle all of 
the transactions through its vast information 
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systems, data management and analytical support 
capabilities and support deployments with its 
deployable Logistics Support Elements. It would 
simplify the information flow. 

— The Logistics Integration Agency would provide 
critical strategic logistics planning, handlethe war 
reserves requirements process, and conduct its 
logistics research and development in coordination 
with the Deputy for Systems Acquisition, Force 
Projection and Maneuver Sustainment. The 
Logi sti cs I ntegrati on Agency mai ntai ns its cu rrent 
level of support to the Army's Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Logistics. 

• With the three-star level command within the AMC, 
the Army Expeditionary Support Command could achieve 
additional synergies with the other AMC two-star 
commodity commands. Itwould produce better coordination 
between the sustainment, development, transportation, 
and expeditionary functional areas. At this level, it could 
become the catalyst to foster cooperation and teamwork 
between the hi ghi y i nsti tuti onal i zed commodity commands. 
This would be the Army Expeditionary Support Command 
Commander's greatest challenge. Achieving internal Army 
Expeditionary Support Command synergies will seem easy 
in comparison. 

• For theViceChief of Staff of theArmy, thetransfer of 
the Military Traffic Management Command to the AMC 
would eliminate an organization that reports to 
Headquarters, Department of the Army and places an 
operating two-star command within an operating four-star 
command with a new expeditionary support mission 
focused on the joint warfighter. 

• The addition of transportation functions would 
complement the current AMC's sustainment and war 
reserve responsibilities. In effect, it would create the 
distribution command function within theAMC that allows 
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control and improvements to force projection operational 
throughput and reduces the logistics footprint in the joint 
operations area. 

• This organizational combination would serve as the 
first step to the National Defense Panel Report 
recommending the creation of a Logistics Command at the 
CINC level. It suggests that the U.S. Transportation 
Command and Defense Logistics Agency be combined into a 
single command.^® DoD can capture the lessons learned 
from the Army level restructuring before proceeding with 
this recommendation. 

• The Army would be on equal footing with the other 
Services in regard to the U.S. Transportation Command. 
TheAMC would be at the same four-star level astheNavy's 
Military Sealift Command and the Air Force's Air Mobility 
Command. This equal footing would provide a new 
opport u n i ty for A r my I ogi St i cs t h r ee-sta r gen er a I s to obta i n 
the four-star level and to become a Cl NC (which does not 
exist today). 

• Lastly, the Army Expeditionary Support Command 
would providethe AMC with a new focus, new mission, for 
transforming itself. It would tie Army logisticians more 
closely to both the Army and joint warfighter, and 
demonstrate a solid commitment to the Army's 
transformation. 

Force Projection and Maneuver Sustainment. 

The Army needs to create a Deputy for Systems 
Acquisition for Force Projection and Maneuver 
Sustainment. That office would focus on the deployment 
and logistics/distribution systems which impact the Army's 
ability to deploy, force project, distribute, and sustain not 
only the legacy force, but also the interim and objective 
forces. Such an organization would have both a 
non-traditional and an operational focus. It would pull 
together all aspects of the materiel development of the force 
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projection and maneuver sustainment enablers to 
modernize, develop, acquire, and field such systems. Many 
are the same for both areas. It would develop key synergies 
with the Military Traffic Management Command, 
Operations Support Command, Logistics Support Agency, 
and Logistics Integration Agency. 

These systems would include watercraft, all types of 
trucks and trailers, locomotives and railcars, materiel 
handling equipment, construction equipment, port opening 
equipment, air transport systems (current and future), air 
drop systems, aerial delivery equipment and platforms, 
water purification and distribution systems, petroleum 
distribution systems, applicable soldier support systems 
(i.e.. Force Provider), and logistics command and control 
i nformati on systems. Additional I y, it serves as the red pi ent 
for formally transitioned research and development 
projects (when ready) to become legitimate development 
and acquisition programs from engineering centers. 
Logistics I ntegration Agency, Army Research Labs, and the 
Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency. 

The Logistics Civil Augmentation Program would be a 
part of the Deputy for Systems Acquisition to leverage the 
acquisition process synergies to support its operational 
mission. 

This reform would create the appropriate project and 
product level management organizations to specifically 
focus on complementary force projection and maneuver 
sustainment process within this Deputy for Systems 
Acquisition organization. The new project management and 
support organizations would provide a concentrated and 
synergistic focus on development acquisition and 
sustainment of the materiel needed to improve each 
process. It would allow the Deputy for Systems Acquisition 
to employ a system of systems approach to meeting the 
Army Vision targets. However, the systems it would 
ma n age wou I d come f r om t h e A M C 's commod i ty com ma n ds 
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and in the end produce a geographically dispersed 
organization. 

Although geographical dispersion is not uncommon for a 
Deputy for Systems Acquisition, the coupling with the 
diversity, complexity, and budget of the assigned systems 
would warrant this Deputy for Systems Acquisition position 
to be a two-star billet. The AMC's Commodity Command 
one-star Deputy for Systems Acquisition would be a 
steppi ng-stonetothetwo-star Army E xpediti onary Support 
Command's Deputy for Systems Acquisition. It would 
become an organ! zati on that woul d requ i re support from a 1 1 
the AMC's commodity commands to achieve system 
synergies— a task that will require strong and dynamic 
leadership. 

No matter how organized, the reorganization would 
represent a paradigm shift. The Deputy for Systems 
Acquisition for Force Projection and Maneuver 
Sustainment would serve under the Army Expeditionary 
Support Command's Commander and the AMC 
Commander. This could prompt the Secretary of the Army 
to appoint the AMC Commander as the Acquisition 
Executive for these assigned systems, if he desired a 
Program Executive Organization. 

Force Projection Center of Excellence. 

TheArmy also needs to create a consortium called 'The 
F or ce P r oj ect i on C en ter of E xcel I en ce" andhaveitchartered 
by the Chief of Staff of the Army. The Force Projection 
Center of Excellence would report out twice a year to the 
Vice Chief of Staff of the Army on the progress, 
programming, and budgeting aspects of the Army's force 
projection improvements. The Center of Excellence would 
function as part of a Force Projection Council of Colonels 
and General Officer Steering Committee. There are over 80 
organizations that in some way participate in the force 
projection process. At present, there is no clear leader or 
forum for this critical strategic capability. While the 
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membership would remain primarily Army agencies, other 
key players from the other Services, the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and other federal agencies should be 
included. 

T h e F or ce P r oj ect i on C ent er of E xcel I en ce wou I d serve to 
promote the Army's strategic agility objectives and goals in 
three important ways. First, it would foster and promote 
cultural changes in developing the Army's force projection 
and subsequent maneuver sustainment and distribution 
into Army Core Competencies. The new Field Manual 1 
dances around the issue, but "Prompt Response" fails to 
address the i mportance of getti ng the Army to the fi ght. 1 1 
speaks of ends and ways, but not means.^^ It suggests that 
force projection is still an additional duty for the Army. 

Second, the Center of Excellence wou Id provide a forum 
to review and plan all aspects of force projection to achieve 
interservice and interagency synergies, enhance 
communications, and improve coordination and 
stewardship of scarce resources. The immediate benefits 
would be to find out who is doing what and how creating 
partnerships can leverage cooperation and improve 
communications. This would lead to the reduction and 
eventual elimination of duplicative efforts, particularly in 
research and development areas within the Army, other 
Servi ces, and agenci es. 1 1 woul d provi de better coordi nati on 
on model sand simulations, science and technology objective 
projects, concept evaluation programs, and advanced 
technology demonstrations to name a few. I n short, it would 
promote and support value-added efforts and help 
terminate the nonvalue added. In particular, the AMC 
needs to look more closely at those research and 
development efforts that have only changed their names to 
suggest linkage to Army transformation. In reality, this 
popular tactic has hidden scarce research and development 
funding in small projects with little value-added. 

Lastly, the Force Projection Center of Excellence would 
createa stronger connection between theArmy and thejoint 
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warfighter. This organization would build strong ties not 
only to the Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force, but also to 
J oint Forces Command and theCI NCs. The Army depends 
on t h ese or ga n i zat i on s to con ductthefightor oper at i on , bu t 
these same cannot achieve long-term mission success 
without the Army. 

Force Projection Council of Colonels. 

In response to DESERT STORM'S deployment 
probi ems, the Deputy C hi ef of Staff for Logi sti cs created the 
Power Projection Council of Col on els to focus on the Army's 
Strategic Mobility Program. Great strides have occurred in 
the program since DESERT STORM with a number of 
mobility projection platforms, CONUS and OCONUS, 
improved during this period. The total budget they 
i nfl uenced exceeded $34 bi 1 1 i on i n the 1990s.^® With the new 
Army Vision, this council needs to refocus and renew its 
energies. First, it should changeits nameto reflect the new 
focus on Force Projection: the Force Projection Council of 
Colonels. Secondly, the Army should formally charter this 
organization and have it provide oversight to the Force 
Projection Center of Excellence. Third, the council should 
bui Id on its ol d Army Strategi c M obi I ity Program focus and 
expand that focus to i ncl ude the enti re F orce Projecti on and 
Maneuver Sustainment processes from the fort to the 
foxhol e. 

Conclusion 

For Army Transformation to create irreversible 
momentum for change, the Army must invest in its future 
beyond the point of thespear. It requires a reallocation of its 
research and development effort to insurethat enablers can 
project and sustain the Legacy, Interim, and Objective 
forces. Being lethal and survivable is useless, if this 
capability cannot get tothe fight in a timely manner. More 
often than not, the willingness to undergo organizational 
change indicates a commitment. History illustrates this 
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well.Thecurrent Army Transformation i s another casethat 
requires vast organizationai changes, as it evoives to the 
Objective Force. Again change is not new, it just needs to 
happen. 

Once the Army changes and reorganizes, it needs to 
practice and demonstrate its new strategic agiiity and 
gaivanize the capabiiity into a soiid core competency. In 
other words, theArmy needs toachieveor surpass the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force force projection competencies. 
Simulating it at the National Training Center does littleto 
foster deterrence— nor does the cancellation of four of the 
last five joint logistics over-the-shoreexercises.“ 

It will take actual force projection exercises and joint 
partnerships with Marine Corps, Navy, and Air Force to 
honetheseArmy skills. Thefoundation is in place in many 
areas for these partnerships. For example, the Army 
already has officer instructors on staff with Navy's Pacific 
Expeditionary WarfareTrainingGroup.^^ Perhaps oneday, 
when CINC planners see Marine Corps Maritime 
Preposition Ships and Army Preposition Sets on an equal 
footing, the Army will have earned again serving as an 
expeditionary force. 

Decisive force can provide global reassurance only if it 
can demonstrate routinely and convincingly its force 
projection. From a strategy perspective the Army has only 
begun to move in that direction astheway theU nited States 
will wage war as it protects itself, its interests, and its allies 
in the future. TheArmy will become the central part of the 
Nation's military power, when its strategic agility makes it 
the force of choice when joint decisive operations are 
requi red. I f nothi ng i s done to i mprove the Army's strategi c 
agility, given the new timelines, theArmy will only be able 
to project its power into Canada or Mexico. Then, the vision 
becomes only an idle wish. 
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CHAPTER 9 



TRANSFORMING THE ARMY SUSTAINING 

BASE 

Danny G. Nobles 

Fort Concho is one of the most beautiful and best-ordered 
posts on the Texas border. Its arrangement was artistic and 
every feature bespoke comfort and convenience. On the south 
side of the ample parade grounds stood the officers' quarters, 
tasty, elegant, imposing; on the north, the commodious and 
handsome barracks; on the east side the commissary and 
quartermaster's buildings, while the west side of the grounds 
was closed with an ornamental fence with a large gateway in 
the center. 



Captain Robert Carter, 1876^ 

Attempts to discover methods of effective and efficient 
installation management are not new or unique to the 
American Army. Well managed posts, camps, and stations 
have been a symbol of mi I itary order and disci pi i nefrom the 
ti me of the garri sons that secured the Roman E mpi retothe 
post that secured frontier America. During the past 220 
years, the United States has developed from a struggling 
experiment of democracy into the world's sole superpower. 
The nation's army also evolved from a humble birth of 
patriotic militiamen intoa professional, highly trained and 
technologically equipped landpower. However, its camps, 
posts, and stations continue to symbolize the order and 
discipline of the Army. The Army is preparing for a future 
that is radically different from the past. Technology and 
economic globalization offer promises of enriched quality of 
I ife, but regi mented hatred and the prol iteration of weapons 
of mass destruction threaten every region of the world. The 
Army must change to maintain its capability to respond to 
any threat and protect American interests wherever those 
interests are threatened. As the Army transforms, it will 
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discover new needs that only an efficient and effective 
sustaining base can provide. 

In an October 1999 address to the Association of the 
United States Army, General Eric Shinseki unveiled his 
vi si on totransform the most powerful army i n the worl d i nto 
a f or ce ca pa bl e of ma i n ta i n i n g i ts combat power wel I i n to t h e 
21st century. His vision requires that the Army's 
transformed "Objective Force" be more sustainable than 
current light forces, more deployable than existing heavy 
forces, and yet possess a capability and lethality that will 
remain unmatched by any potential adversary.^ With that 
vision articulated, the U.S. Army embarked on a 
t r a n sfor mat i on to r evol u t i on i ze i t s or ga n i zat i on a I st r u ct u r e 
and equipment, as well as warfighting doctrine. These 
changes demand new ways of doing business at posts, 
camps, and depots. Moreover, a transformed Army will 
pi ace new and different demands on an army infrastructure 
that must now support power projection, training, 
maintenance, force protection, and quality of life. Army 
leaders must anticipate these demands and prepare 
installations to support those needs. The ability of 
organizations to anti ci pate, organize, and perform missions 
effectively i n thefaceof changi ng envi ronments wi 1 1 bea key 
element in successful transformation.^ Above all, a 
transformed sustaining base is necessary to support a 
transformed Army. 

The transformation vision trades heavy armor protected 
weapon systems for the protection afforded by enhanced 
commanders' situational awareness leading dispersed, 
highly mobile combat forces. A logistical system capable of 
reaching back to installations in the United States for 
equipment, maintenance, and other sustainment 
requirements will sustain the transformed Army. This 
structure will reduce the footprint of combat support and 
service support forces in the theater, but will enhance the 
importance of the Army's posts, camps, and stations back 
home. I nstallations must become integral force multipliers 
by directly impacting the sustained readiness of units 
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engaged in combat. Experts from proponent schools, 
laboratories, and centers will provide technical services to 
combat forces. Posts and depots will provide logistical 
support directly to units in the field. Finally, installations 
will continue to provide their traditional roles as homes to 
soldiers and their families, places of work and training for 
units, and deployment platforms for force projection. Thus, 
transformati on wi 1 1 requ i re morethan the i nstal I ati on-l evel 
approach the army has previously taken. The entire base 
support structure must change at every level. 

Unfortunately, there has been littledialogueconcerning 
the infrastructure changes within the Army's sustaining 
basethat wi 1 1 be necessary tosupport thetransformed force. 
The intent of this chapter is to describe the current 
sustaining base, consider the effectiveness of past and 
present management practices, and recommend concepts to 
transform installation management into a system that best 
serves the army and nation. 

The Language of T ransformation. 

The language of transformati on consistsof uniqueterms 
and phrases that one must understand before discussing 
transformation. Words and phrases such as linear and 
nonlinear, equilibrium and far-from-equi I i brium, 
self-organizing and organizational intelligence describe 
characteristics of the transformation process. Sharing a 
common I an gu age en a bl es or ga n i zat i on s to ch a n ge. M i ch ael 
McMaster, reengineering consultant for major 
corporations, such as BMW and ARCO, and author of The 
Intelligence Advantage, argues that "to begin to change 
anything, we must change the way we speak about it.'"^ 

First, one must consider the characteristics of linearity 
and non-linearity. Linear systems are both additive and 
proportional. The sum is equal tothe parts; that is, onecan 
break the system down into subparts and then reconstruct 
it with the same outcome each ti me.^ Thus, I i near systems 
are consistent. Linear systems behave according to the 
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economic rule of "constant returns to scale," making them 
predictabla^H owever , I i n ea r systems ten d t o r esi st ch a n ge. 
They lack the internal ability to recognize changes in the 
surrounding environment. They often become obsolete 
without external intervention. A freight train offers an 
example of a linear system in action. The train, with its 
massive weight, stands idly on a set of tracks. To change its 
stable, equilibrium condition, a locomotive must generate 
sufficient power toovercomethe resistance of its stationary 
cars, beforethetrain can movesmoothly down the track at a 
given speed. This works well until thetrain encounters the 
need for change. The i nerti a of the system works agai nst its 
ability to switch tracks, slow down, or stop and change 
directions. Any change in the momentum of the train 
requires extra power from the locomotive to overcome the 
system's resistance to change.^ Similar conditions exist in 
rigidly hierarchical organizational structures, which is why 
Machiavelli underlined the unwillingness of human 
societies to change. Human organizations often work 
efficiently and effectively in stable environments. However, 
any change creates resistance that consumes much of the 
organization's energy. 

A nonlinear organization, on the other hand, seeks 
change due to its internal structure.^ It is designed to 
change. Water is a particularly good nonlinear example. At 
room temperature, it remains at equilibrium with its 
molecules densely packed in a liquid state. However, the 
molecules rapidly spread out from one another as 
temperature rises and change the condition of equilibrium. 
When water reaches the boiling point, transformation 
occurs. The far-from-equilibrium alteration in the 
environment enables the water to change from its liquid 
state into steam with the result of a tremendous release of 
energy. The energy i ncreases exponent! al I y to the degree of 
heat applied. Steam can perform a myriad of tasks from 
powering engines to generating electricity. Likewise, the 
key to "managi ng" noni i near organizations is unlock! ng the 
synergistic potential for change by creating the right 
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conditions. In noni inear systems, thewhole is exponentially 
greater than the sum of the parts.^ 

The self-organizing feature of transformation also 
occurs as one heats water. The temperature of the water 
varies depending on its proximity to the source of heat. 
Water density also varies with temperature differences. 
The differences in temperature and density create currents 
that transfer energy throughout the various layers.^° 
Likewise, nonlinear organizational structures form and 
reform to communicate information in the most efficient 
and effective manner. Rather than resisting change, 
nonlinear organizations use change to unlock their 
potential. 

An organization that enables rapid communication of 
ideas throughout its structure produces a culture of 
organizational intelligence. It encourages a flow of 
information about environmental changes and responsive 
actions throughout the organization. This process occurs 
upwards, as well as downwards. Transformed 
organizations develop integrated networks of intelligence 
throughout their structures. Organizational 
transformation occurs as the corporation recognizes 
changes in the environment and adapts itself effi ci ently and 
effect! vel y 1 0 r espon d . T h e ch a 1 1 en ge of t h e A r my 's cu r r ent 
transformation effort is to change its current linear 
structures that have fulfilled requirements in the past into 
dynamic nonlinear organizations that can meet the 
ambiguous challenges of the future. 

Transformation discussions commonly revolve around 
technology and advanced weapon systems. However, such 
discussions limit the perspective of transformation. The 
processes of transformation are more fundamental change 
rather than new "things." Transformation is a nonlinear 
phenomenon that creates organizational intelligence 
capable of receiving, analyzing, and responding to 
information. Transformed organizations respond to 
changing conditions in the external environment and 
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self-organize (transform) to take advantage of their 
available resources, thereby maximizing their potential for 
success. Understanding these few concepts provides a 
framework to focus on the Army's sustaining base. 

Focus on the Sustaining Base. 

Perhaps the main reason there has been so little 
discussion concerning the transformation of the sustaining 
base is that the subject is simply not exciting. Army 
transformation debates havefocus^ on doctrine, combat 
force structure, revolutionary weapons systems, and 
emerging technology. These are valid discussions; the 
Army's reason for being continues to be its ability to fight 
and win the nation's wars. However, base operations area 
key link to readiness. The Army risks its ability to project 
and sustai n ground forces if it fai Is toconsi der its sustai ni ng 
base. Defenseanalyststendtobeobsessed with the "point of 
the spear" which, in isolation, is not an effective weapon. 
The point requires a spear shaft to provide the weapon its 
balance and stability in flight and sustain its energy, as it 
stri kes its target. The Army's sustai ni ng base, compri sed of 
installations and depots, along with their requisite 
commands and staffs responsible for managing the 
sustaining base, is analogous to the shaft of the spear. 

Army Sustaining Base management starts with the 
Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff for Installation 
Management (ACSIM). The ACSIM is responsible for 
programming infrastructure requirements and resources, 
as well as preparing guidance and policies for the 
Department of the Army. The sustaining base includes 
staffs at the Major Army Commands (MACOMs) that 
promulgate installation management policies and 
distribute base operations resources to installations. The 
installations, where the Army garrisons its personnel and 
where soldiers and their families live and work, complete 
thesustainingbasenetwork.Theroleofthesu staining base 
is to provide an efficient and effective infrastructure that 
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includes power projection platforms, training bases and 
centers, camps, and depots located around the world. 
Looki ng at one part of the structure requi res consi deri ng al I 
levels of base support operations. For the purpose of this 
chapter, installation management, base support 
operations, and sustaining base management are 
interchangeable terms. Whatever the term, they have one 
clear fact in common— they represent major investments in 
resources! 

The Business of Installation Management. 

Installation management is an expensive and complex 
enterprise. More than 28 percent of the Army's funding 
supports installation management programs. Operations, 
maintenance, repairs, and utilities costs associated with 
operating the virtual cities, known as installations, 
consume the majority of these funds. I n the current fiscal 
year, more than $6.3 billion supported this operations and 
maintenance function. Furthermore, the Army invested 
another $400 million in environmental protection and 
mitigation projects. New military construction projects cost 
$1 bi 1 1 i on. Army fami ly housi ng absorbed another $1 bi 1 1 i on. 
Other operati ng costs, i ncl udi ng ci vi I i an empi oyee payrol Is, 
consumed the remaining installation management budget 
(approximately $11 billion in fiscal year 2001).^^ 
Installation management is a large capital venture. 
Nevertheless, it is a necessary investment in the Army's 
ability to house, train, equip, project, and sustain the force 
in a safe and protected environment. The role of the 
installation is more essential than ever in the era of Army 
transformation. 

Army transformation places new demands on the 
su St a i n i n g base t h at i t i s cu r r ent I y i n ca pa bl e of perf or mi n g. 
The physical infrastructure of installations has 
deteriorated from neglect caused by underfunding 
requirements. Most posts lack the robust communications 
systems required to support the objective force. Most have 
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inadequate storage capability for their current needs, much 
less the demands of theater logistic support. The paradox 
lies in the great amount of excess facilities found 
throughout the Army's real property inventory. However, 
the excess facilities are old, in poor repair, and not 
configured to meet requirements. Moreover, the Army is 
failingto manageand resourcethesustaining base at levels 
needed to enable it to perform its current requirements, 
much less its emerging support roles for transformation. 

Throughoutthelast half ofthe20th century, the Defense 
Department struggled with the inherent conflict between 
fiscal efficiency and military effectiveness. In its effort to 
reduce costs by eliminating "redundant capabilities" and 
leverage privatesector services, resource managers have at 
times compromised the effectiveness of military units to 
respond to the ambiguous nature of national defense. 
Uni ikethe commercial sector, efficiency must not bethekey 
objective of military operations. Well-managed businesses 
attempt tostandardizetothe lowest level possible. Uniform 
systems, I i kea standard ai rcraft, truck, or tool s wi 1 1 si mpl ify 
operations, maintenance requirements, and increase 
operational efficiency. However, businesses do not go to 
war. They do not contend with an enemy that is searching 
for opportunities toexploit shortcomings in systems in order 
to defeat them. When a United Parcel Service grounds an 
aircraft for unscheduled maintenance, it inconveniences 
people because they do not receive their packages. When 
commanders fail to receive required intelligence 
information, ammunition, or fuel in combat because the 
enemy has disrupted or destroyed communications or 
logistics networks, soldiers die. There is a compelling need 
for some redundancy in military capabilities, includingthe 
Army's infrastructure. 

Moreover, installations are vu In era ble targets that will 
become i ncreasi ngl y attract! ve to terror! sts and bel 1 1 gerent 
operatives. The sustaining base roleof force projection and 
sustainment makes it a classic operational hubof power for 
t h e A r my 's combat f or ces. T h e I n sta 1 1 at i on 's t r a n sf or mat i on 
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role to provide field forces with technical intelligence, 
engineer, and logistics support increases its value as a 
center of gravity. It does not matter how capable the Army 
combat forces are, if an enemy can cripple its installations 
and curtail deployment or sustainment operations. The 
most lethal force is only as effective as its ability to get to 
and be supported in the fight. Dialogue about installation 
management must address three legitimate questions. 
What does the Army get from its substanti al i nvestment? I s 
this investment managed in the most efficient and effective 
manner possible? What can be done to transform the 
sustaining base? 

The Sustaining Base— A Foundation for Readiness. 

The Army's desired return on its sustaining base 
investment is an infrastructure that enables force 
readiness. Baseoperationscontributetothethree key force 
readiness areas: personnel, equipment, and training. 
Garrison commanders, staffs, and facilities enable units to 
maintain each facet of readiness. The sustaining base 
provides facilities and services for soldier readiness by 
processing, reviewing, and updating soldiers personnel files 
and personal records, as well as medical teams to insure 
that soldiers are physically fit to fight. Garrison staffs 
manage the maintenance facilities, ammunition storage 
sites, and rail stations, where equipment is loaded and 
deployed to ports of debarkation. Installation managers 
maintain qualification ranges, maneuver training sites, 
and classrooms. These are only a few examples of 
i nstal I ati on contr i buti ons to readi ness. The gl obal nature of 
the modern Army demands a sustaining base capable of 
equipping, training, projecting, and sustaining forces at 
home and abroad. 

Morethan 116 Army posts, camps and depots around the 
world share a constrained base operations budget. There 
are approximately 166,000 facilities within those 
installations.^'^ (These numbers do not include the 
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numerous Army Reserve Centers and Army National 
Guard Armories exi sti ng i n communiti es across Ameri ca.^^) 
Installations serve a common goal; each one contributes to 
equipping, training, sustaining, and projecting a trained 
and readyforceanywhereand anytime. Some posts serve as 
training centers for basic training, advanced soldier 
training, or officer skill training. Some installations, such as 
Fort Irwin and Fort Polk, provide the basis for maneuver 
training exercises. Depots provide for specialized supply or 
maintenance activities. Still other sites are home to various 
technical laboratories, such as the Waterways 
Experimental Station in Vicksburg, Mississippi, and the 
Construction Engineering Research Laboratory at 
Champaign, I Mi nois. Other installations, such as Fort Hood, 
Fort Bragg, and Fort Campbell, are base installations for 
combat forces and serve as power pro] ecti on pl atforms from 
which the Army will project its forces, when ordered to 
deploy into contingency operations.^® 

I nstal lations areas uniqueastheunitsthat occupy them 
and the regions of the world where located. They include 
depots, training posts, power projection, and power support 
platforms. Such generic labels may cause some to think 
such installations are mirror images of one another. 
However, that would be a totally erroneous conclusion. For 
example, consider Fort Hood and Fort Bragg. Both are large 
power projection platforms, yet the characteristics and 
requirements of the tenant organizations make them very 
different installations. Fort Hood is home to III Corps 
headquarters, as wel I as two heavy maneuver di vi si ons (1st 
Cavalry and 4th Infantry Divisions). Their training and 
deployment requirements are very different from the 
training and deployment requirements of the XVI 1 1 Corps 
or the82nd Airborne Division at Fort Bragg. Likewise, both 
Fort Leonard Wood and Fort J ackson are training posts; 
yet, each produces different skills at various levels of 
training. The tenant organizations on installations, the 
communities that surround them, and the local 
environment all contribute to make each installation 
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unique. These unique characteristics create different 
challenges that require tailored organizations and creative 
solutions based on ever changing requirements. Although 
installations may perform similar functions, no two are 
alike. A former Assistant Chief of Staff for Installation 
Management enjoyed saying, "when you've seen one 
installation, you've seen one installation."^^ 

Managing the Sustaining Base. 

Past Army initiatives have attempted to deal with the 
challenge of managing installations as efficiently as 
possi bl e. Sustai ni ng base I eaders have given I i ttl e attenti on 
to methods of improving the effectiveness of programs, 
policies and resourcing provided by the upper areas of the 
sustaining base. Installation management proponents, 
seeking to improve operational efficiency, experimented 
with methods and systems to manage the Army's 
infrastructure. I n this process, they attempted to regulate 
the organization of garrison staffs, realign functions, and 
dispose of installations. They have leveraged private 
industry and contracted for services that government 
employees have traditionally provided. Sophisticated 
computer models helped analysts to depict the condition of 
facilities and forecast operational costs. These initiatives 
yielded various degrees of success. Some have 
demonstrated the potential to enable transformation, while 
others have fallen short of the mark. 

The Army tried to establish an efficient organizational 
structure by taking a cookie cutter approach when it 
published Army Regulation 5-3, Installation Management 
and Organization, in 1978. That regulation provided a 
generic organization and functions manual for all Army 
installations. Garrisons were to establish staff 
organizations with Directorates for Personnel and 
Community Activities (DPCA), Plans, Training and 
Mobilization (DPTM), Logistics (DOL), Engineering and 
Housing (DEH). These directorates loosely related to the 
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G-1, G-2, G-3, G-4, and special staff of a maneuver division. 
This structure proved useful in combat, but I ess effective for 
the "city management" operation performed by garrison 
commanders. 

The Assistant Chief of Staff for Installation 
Management real! zed that installations vary widely, and in 
1994 he rescinded the old regulation and replaced it Field 
Manual 100-22, Installation Management. This manual 
described general functions performed by installations.^^ 
Installations took the opportunity to experiment with a 
variety of staff structures. Fort Bragg and Fort Campbell 
adopt^ a busi ness center approach that combi ned common 
activities such as military police, fire, and ambulance into a 
public safety business center. They also integrated their 
contracting offices, civilian personnel, and resource 
management acti vi ti es i nto a common i nstal I ati on busi ness 
office, and combi ned other related functions. Fort Hood took 
a different approach and leveraged Corps-level assets with 
garrison responsibilities; for example, the leaders there 
combined the DPTM with the Corps G-3, and tasked the 
Corps Support Command to manage storage and control 
functions at installation ammunition storage points. Fort 
Leonard Wood established both a Directorate of Military 
Personnel and a Directorate of Community and Family 
Activities by separating its personnel functions from the 
community activity directorate. These examples illustrate 
that there are a number of organizational possibilities for 
installations. The common denominator in all these 
examples istheability of the local commander to recognize 
which activities and services are necessary to fulfill the 
mission, and then to establish an organization capable of 
adapting to new or changing demands.^^ 

A separate initiative that impacted garrison operations 
was privatization. For morethan 2 decades, senior defense 
leaders have sought reductions in the size of government 
overhead by letting private contracts for installation 
functions. The Army referred to its privatization 
programs by a variety of names, including; Commercial 
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Activities, A-76 (taken from the 0MB Circular A-76, 
Commercial Activities), and Competitive Sourcing. The 
privatization process requires installations to compare 
in-house (civil service) workforce operating costs to the cost 
of contracting for the same services through private 
industry. Garrisons must prepare a performance work 
statement that specifies the tasks, conditions, and 
standards required for the service under study. The Army 
solicits competitive proposaisfrom private industry. While 
thecommercial market prepares and submits contract bids, 
the organization (e.g.. Directorate of Logistics, Public 
Works, etc.) must reengineer its workforce in accordance 
with the work statement and attempt to establish itself as 
the Most Efficient Organization (MEO). Finally, the Army 
selects the "best value," as defined by the lowest 
comparative cost between the government and private 
proposal s.^^ 

The premise of reengineering an organization to 
maximize efficiency is a worthy goal. However, the process 
mu St n ot compr omi se or ga n i zat i on a I effect i ven ess. T h e ci vi I 
ser vi ce wor kfor ce con t r i but es more to t h e or ga n i zat i on t h a n 
si mply the basi c duti es written i n thei r j ob descr i pti ons. The 
most important contribution it provides is its ability to 
receive information fromthework environment (customers, 
fellow employees, community, etc.), interpret that 
information according to the organization vision, generate 
flexible options, and make decisions. In others words, 
government employees are more valuable for their 
intelligence than simply their job descriptions. Individual 
intellect is fundamental to developing the network of 
organizational intelligence that is required for 
transformation.^^ The civilian component of the Army is a 
dedicated, loyal, and enduring resource. They perform the 
duties that they were hi red to do on the installation, as well 
as many other "duties as assigned" that accountants and 
human resource managers fail to measure. These dedicated 
professionals, from warehouse workers to road 
maintenance crews to budget analysts, are loyal 
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ambassadors of the army to their communities. Their 
innovations and suggestions contribute to the continuous 
i mprovement of posts, camps, and depots, where they work. 
When a private firm replaces government labor, that 
"in-house" intelligence resource is lost. Peoplewill continue 
to perform the required tasks specified in the terms of a 
negotiated contract with a company that depends on a profit 
margin. However, the people will do those tasks as 
employees whose al legiance is to the contractor. 

The budgeting process for the Army's sustaining base is 
another challenge. As the Army proponent for installations, 
the Assistant Chief of Staff for Installation Management 
distributes the resources budgeted by the Department of 
the Army through the Major Commands to the various 
installations. Using a system known as "AIM -HI" (not an 
acronym, but the name of the program), the ACSIM 
determines what base operations costs should be, based on 
the tenant units' organizations, as well as the number and 
types of facilities located on the installations.^^ Figure 1 
depicts the key aspects of "AIM-HI." Generally, "AIM-HI" 
calculates costs by comparing the real property inventory 
(list of the facilities on an installation) to the strengths of 
tenant organizations. The "AIM-HI" model deducts the 
tenants' authorized square footage of facilities from the 
installation's real property inventory. That calculation 
usually shows that an installation has more square footage 
than is authorized for the units. The model also deducts the 
installation's excess square footage from its overall real 
property inventory and the difference becomes the 
programmed inventory. The smaller programmed 
inventory figures form the basis for budget analysis 
purposes. Numerous algorithms are used by "AIM-HI" to 
establish projected square foot costs for various facility 
categories. The projected costs are applied to the 
programmed inventory to establish the basic base 
operations funding budget-level for an installation. 
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Figure 1. AIM-HI Flow Diagram. 

The costing models used by ACSI M do not reflect the 
requirement realities at the installation level. Different 
management systems with greater ability to determine all 
of the costs associated with a service or activity are 
necessary to support intelligent decisionmaking and 
determine budget requirements. There is an alternative to 
the traditional manufacturing approach to costing that is 
reflected by "AIM-HI." Innovative industrial leaders have 
adopted operational management tools such as activity 
based costing and service based costing. These cost 
management systems recognize change in both external 
markets and internal operations and provide information 
concerning the impact of those changes on quality and costs 
of an activity or service. Activity Based Management 
provides a more accurate cost picture by identifying cost 
drivers (e.g., labor-hours, machine hours, etc.) and 
measuring the performance output of the activity, as Figure 
2 illustrates.^'^ This costing method is a valuable means of 
measuring the effectiveness and efficiency of activities 
performance and the total production costs of those 
activities.^^ Sustaining base leaders make better decisions 
when they know what things cost and why. 

Some installations have incorporated activity and 
service based costing measures into their resource 
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management activities. Fort Hood implemented Activity 
Based Management to gain the insight and flexibility 
needed to transform its garrison operations to meet its 
requirements. Leaders must know the true costs of 
activities in order to make informed reengineering 
decisions. This method of tracing cost sources associated 
with each activity helps to discover opportunities for cost 
improvements. Identifying improvement opportunities is 
crucial to developing and building a continuous 
improvement plan.^^ Pittsburgh University Business 
Professor Narcyz Roztocki recommends using Activity 
Based Management when four conditions exist: overhead is 
high, products (services) are diverse, costs of errors are 
high, and competition is stiff.^^ Those criteria certainly 
apply to the army's installation management. 
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Figure 2. Activity-Based Management Model. 

The Assistant Chief of Staff for Installation 
Management also developed the I nstallation Status Report 
(I SR) system. Commanders use the I SR to report the 
conditions of their facilities, environmental programs, and 
installation services to higher headquarters.^^ Army 
leaders patterned the I SR after unit status reports. Combat 
leaders are familiar with the unit status reporting system. 
Therefore, the I SR used a similar reporting format with 
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C-ratings equating to readiness capabilities. Part 1 of the 
I SR measures quantity and quality of various types of 
facilities at each installation. The quantity of facilities 
measures the installation's ability to provide for mission 
requirements. The quality measurement, based on a 
published standard developed by the U.S. Army Corps of 
E ngi neers, provi des a fai r pi ctu re of the exi sti ng condi ti ons 
of the infrastructure. What this system does not provide is 
the ability to anticipate future requirements. No methods 
exist to assist leaders in determining what construction 
projects might improve the infrastructure's mission 
readiness. Part 2 of the I SR provides an excellent 
management tool for identifying and monitoring efforts to 
restore, secure, and protect the environment at individual 
installations. Part 3 of the ISR (Services) attempts to 
establish a minimum level of a common set of services that 
any installation should provide. Unfortunately, identifying 
and defining services provided by the sustaining base, and 
establishing conditions and standards to measure those 
services has been a difficult task. This segment of the ISR 
remains under development. 

A major improvement in sustaining base management 
came in 1993 when the Army Communities of Excellence 
program adopted the Malcomb Baldridge criteria for 
organizational excellence as its means of evaluating quality 
at army installations. Before 1993, ACOE enticed 
installations to improve their physical appearance. As a 
result, they painted the street signs brown and painted the 
rocks white. Garrisons gave inspection teams "red carpet" 
treatment as the teams judged installations on appearance 
and a very subjective evaluation of customer service. 

The Army Performance Improvement Criteria (APIC), 
based on Malcomb Baldridge measures, created a structure 
for managing and measuring performance planning, 
assessment, and training. The criteria stressed the 
importance of an integrated quality system that included 
leaders, employees, and customers working together to 
improve performance and service. It provided a framework 
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for performance excel lence. The core val ues and concepts of 
APIC are embodied in seven categories: leadership, 
strategic planning, customer and market focus, information 
and analysis, human resources, process management, and 
results. Figures illustrates thecategory relationships. The 
system comprises the six categories in the center of the 
figure underpinned by information and analysis necessary 
to measure performance and identify areas of excellence, as 
well as areas needing improvement. Leadership, strategic 
planning, and customer and market focus form a leadership 
triad for senior leaders to focus organizational efforts on 
effective service, and seek future opportunities for the 
organization. Human resources, process management, and 
measured results form the results triad. An installation's 
employees and its key processes accomplish the mission of 
the installation. The interrelations of these two triads 
generate the organizational intelligence and effectiveness 
of an organization.^^ 
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The Army Performance Improvement Criteria did not 
assume that all installations were the same. It did not 
prescribe rigid techniques that demanded conformance to a 
cookie-cutter set of rules. The criteria provided a 
results-focused framework for management to use in 
organizingfor change. It also offered a meansfor assessing 
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performance against demonstrated quality. It established a 
common language to encourage dialogue within and 
without the sustaining base community.^° The criteria 
provided a nonlinear approach to reengineering sustaining 
base management at the installation level. In short, API C is 
a structure for sustaining Base Transformation. 

Some of the past installation management approaches, 
particularly privatization and resource management 
initiatives, fail to support transformation. They lack the 
flexibility and organizational framework to factor in local 
conditions, anticipate changes, and respond to emerging 
requirements associated with a transforming army. These 
arethevery conditions that McM aster warns against in his 
book. The Intelligence Advantage: Organizing for 
Complexity. When leaders manage organizations as 
machines and design their organizations as rigid, linear 
structures, then guidance and communications become 
hierarchical and directional. Under these conditions, 
McM aster wrote, 'There is no allowance for creativity or 
intelligent reaction to unpredictable changes in the 
environment."^^ With further refinement, other initiatives 
(such astheACSI M , I SR, and API C) providea sound baseto 
begin the transformation of the sustaining base. 

Transformation Obstacles. 

A quick look attheACSIM web site reveals a number of 
initiatives to improve the efficiency of installations, but 
therearesome institutional obstaclestotransformation. An 
information paper entitled "Reengineering the Installation 
Garrison" describes the ACSIM's current position on 
installation management. That paper discusses many 
ongoi ng chal I enges at i nstal I ati ons. The author of the paper 
arguesthatgarri son s devel oped over the cou r se of t h e C ol d 
War— an erroneous view. Actually, since the beginning of 
the Army, garrisons have housed soldiers and provided 
areas to train and drill troops, facilities to repair and 
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maintain equipment, and bases to project force against 
potential threats. 

Time has not changed these basic functions. 
"Reengineering the Installation Garrison" discusses the 
changing nature of the world andtheArmy and emphasizes 
that "business as usual will not succeed." It accurately 
describes those garrisons with rigid stovepipe functional 
structures as inefficient organizations that resisted change 
and fai I ed to serve thei r customers' needs. The paper argues 
that rigid compliance to bureaucratic processes is no longer 
acceptable. Actually, it was never acceptable, but only 
tolerated because no one offered alternatives. It concludes 
that garrisons must change to better focus their energies on 
core competencies. Many of the points made by theACSI M 
paper are valid and deserve attention. However, the 
attitude and focus of the paper itself demonstrates two of 
the major obstacles to achieving sustaining base 
transformation. First, the paper reveals a prevalent and 
misplaced attitudein thehigher echelonsoftheinstallation 
management community, when the writer states: 
"Installation garrisons are businesses."^^ In fact, garrisons 
are not businesses any more than city governments are 
businesses. Garrisons are service providing organizations 
and tactical -level caretakers of army infrastructure. 

The danger of taking a business view of the sustaining 
base is to forget that it is a vital enabler of the Army's 
combat forces. Army leaders would never consider 
demanding that a maneuver brigade radically change the 
way it fights without also considering required changes in 
doctrine and the support structure. Neither should they 
expect installations to change without considering the 
entire sustaining base structure. 

The tone and focus of theACSI M paper illuminates the 
second obstacle to transformation— the tendency to focus 
solely at the installation level. The author of that paper, 
perhaps inadvertently, merely provides "go and be filled" 
advice to garrisons that are grossly under budgetted to care 
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for requirements. The apparent opinion of many 
sustaining-base leaders is that the key to fixing the 
sustai ni ng base management probi ems i s at the i nstal I ati on 
level. They seem to think one can correct the problems of 
costly overhead, tight budgets, and poor customer service, if 
installations are more efficient. Regardless of how efficient 
garrisons attempt to become, the management structure 
limits real progress. Major progress will require all aspects 
of the sustai ni ng base to change. 

There have been innovative improvements at 
installations throughout the Army. Even though garrisons 
are not businesses, there are potential benefits from 
utilizing relevant business practices. There is still 
unexplored room for improving garrison operations, but it is 
time to analyze and reengineer every level of installation 
management. 

T ransformi ng the Sustai ni ng Base. 

The transformation vision recognizes the potential for 
many different outcomes.^'^ Army transformation depends 
on an organizational structure that maximizes 
communications and encourages dialogue that will 
recognize change and makeinstant innovative responses.^^ 
It is a nonlinear development with unpredictable results, 
but it is not chaos.^^ It requires a special form of leadership 
and structure. The leader's role is to establish a flexible 
structure that can recognize shifts in external conditions 
and empower the organization to respond effectively. The 
organization's structure must be permeable to allow the 
organization to recognize environmental changes and 
communicate necessary actions, but strong enough to 
maintain integrity of purpose and focus on the 
organization's vision. 

Organizational intelligence is a key enabler of 
transformation. The installation's workforce is the key to 
organizational intelligence. Organizational intelligence 
requires the knowledge and innovation that each member 
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can contribute. Networked ideas byall personnel arecritical 
to develop intelligence in the organization. Privatization 
eliminates the fundamental resource of intelligence: the 
in-house workforce. Private industry has discovered how 
valuableindividualsarefor reengineering. David Gonzales, 
di rector of physical fad I ities at the U ni versity of Cal ifornia, 
Santa Barbara, stated the preferred position of the 
Association of Higher Education Fad I ities Officers when he 
wrote that "contracting is not an option" for maintenance 
employees in the University of California system. 
Certainly contracts can be negotiated to perform functions, 
but the loyalty and mental innovation of in-house 
employees cannot be replaced. The reason that Mr. 
Gonzales rejected contracting was the cost of losing the 
innovative capacity of the in-house workforce. All of the 
employees are members of his reengineering team. They 
contribute valuable ideas that improve organizational 
effectiveness. They are encouraged tosharetheir thoughts 
and empowered to make changes. Privatization studies 
ignorethe power of organizational intelligence. However, it 
is the source of energy that will unlock transformation. If 
private industry has recognized the value of retaining its 
own capable workforce, the government should carefully 
reconsider its fascination with privatization. 

Another requirement to enable transformation is to 
change the budgeting process. Installation operations must 
be resourced through a nonlinear budgeting system. The 
costing model currently used is a traditional, linear cost 
analysis approach to resource management. That system is 
not capable of rapidly recognizing and providing for the 
ambiguous changes that occur at installations. A new 
costing approach is necessary to enable the sustaining base 
to transform. The Installation Status Report can provide 
the first step toward fully implementing Activity Based 
M anagement throughout the sustai ni ng base. F or exampi e, 
installation services are defined and minimum standards 
are identified in part 3 of the ISR. Costing measures could 
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be applied tothe services identified in the I SR and used for 
Activity Based Management and budget planning. 

A key vehicle for transforming the sustaining base is 
Army Performance Improvement Criteria. However, it 
must bevastlyexpanded beyond the installation level. After 
more than 7 years of emphasis on performance improve- 
ment, sustaining base leaders continue to struggle with an 
obsolete and aging infrastructure. The shortfall should not 
be blamed on APIC itself. The problem has been a 
short-sighted implementation ofthecriteria. Senior leaders 
applied this reengineering tool to one level of the 
installation management system (the installations 
themselves) while ignoring the remainder of the 
components (MACOMs and HQDA). In fact, APIC is an 
excel I ent tool to instil I organizational intelligence. It is time 
to imbed the APIC framework throughout the sustaining 
base system, from the installation up tothe ACSIM, and 
reengineer the entire installation management structure. 
APIC should be delinked from the Army Community of 
Excellence (ACOE) program. ACOE served a useful role in 
generating interests in reengineering and improving base 
operations. However, it has become a competition for 
bragging rights between installations rather than a tool for 
self-i mprovement. Theti mehas cometoel i mi nate ACOE as 
a program, and usethosefundstodefray base support costs. 

Finally, for theArmy to achieve meaningful Sustaining 
Base Transformation, it must reengineer the entire 
installation management community. Garrison 
commanders are admonished to identify and eliminate 
redundant activities at installations. However, the higher 
echelons maintain redundant installation management 
staff sections at most of the Army's MACOMs. Eliminating 
those staffs and consol i dati ng the i nstal I ati on management 
responsi bi I iti es of the Army under a si ngl e Sustai ni ng Base 
Command would result in significant savings, as well as 
effectiveness. One possibility would be to expand the role of 
the ACSIM to assume both command and staff 
responsibilities, similar tothe Surgeon General ortheChief 
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of Engineers. In his staff capacity, ACSIM would serve as 
the principal installation management advisor tothe Chief 
of Staff of the Army. Additionally, the ACSI M would serve 
as the Commanding General of a newly created 
MACOM— the Sustaining Base Command. All garrisons 
would report directly tothe Sustaining BaseCommand. All 
other MACOM s would be relieved of their installation 
management responsibility, permitting them to focus on 
their Title 10 responsibilities to ensure that equipped, 
trained, and ready forces are avai I ablefor deployment. Only 
the Sustaining Base Command would require a base 
oper at i ons su pport staff, si nee th e ot her M AC O M s wou I d n o 
longer manage the funds for base support programs. 
Instead, the sole mission of the Sustaining BaseCommand 
would be to ensure that army installations support force 
readi ness, power projecti on and sustai nment requi rements. 
The command would becapableofdistributing resources for 
budgeted requirements directly to the installations. The 
Sustaining Base Command improves the effectiveness of 
sustaining base management by reducing the lines of 
communications between policymakers and executors. The 
organization is more efficient than the current structure 
because it would eliminate intermediate layers of 
redundant staffs at the various MACOM s and reduces the 
funding pipeline as resources flow directly from the ACSI M 
to the installations. A flatter organization in the 
installation management community would be more 
effective and more efficient than the current structure. 

Conclusion. 

The sustaining base of the transformed Army will be 
challenged to provide training facilities and ranges, 
maintenance facilities, and support structures to deploy 
and sustain the highly mobile objective force. This will 
require flexible installation organizational structures 
capable of recognizing changing requirements, and rapidly 
responding to those requirements. Only the total 
transformation of every installation management area will 
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result in the needed ability to adapt to new demands and 
changes. Innovative leaders must guide flexible, 
intelligent organizations that are constantly striving for 
excellence. TheChief of Staff of the Army has boldly rallied 
theArmytoembracechangeand transform itself I ntoa land 
force of sustained relevance. The transformed Army 
(including active and reserve components) will create new 
and different demands on the infrastructures that support 
power projection, training, maintenance, force protection, 
and quality of life. Those demands must be anti ci pated and 
posts, camps, and stations developed to support those 
needs. The enduring nature of the Army installations 
continues to reflect the good order and discipline of the 
service. However, as sure as the Army is challenged by 
inevitable transformation, the process by which Army 
manages its posts, camps, and stations must be 
revolutionized. A transformed sustaining base is necessary 
in order to support a transformed Army. 
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CHAPTER 10 



PROJ ECTING INTELLIGENCE, 
SURVEILLANCE, AND RECONNAISSANCE IN 
SUPPORT OF THE INTERIM BRIGADE 
COMBAT TEAM 

Stephen P. Perkins 

The I nitial Brigade Combat Team (I BCT) gains its lethality 
and survivability from maneuver and maintaining positional 
advantage over an opponent. To capitalize fully on the 
tremendous capabilities of the I BCT, the organization must 
achieve superior situational understanding. Military 
I ntelligenceisa major contributor toachievingthisapability. 

M ajor General J ohn D. Thomas^ 

Commandant 

U.S. Army I ntelligence School 

The Chairman's J oint Vision (j V) 2020 calls for a 21st 
century joint force capable of achieving full spectrum 
dominance in peace and war, and in any form of conflict.^ As 
first articulated in J V 2010, full-spectrum dominance aims 
at harnessing the potential of the information revolution. 
Evolving concepts of dominant maneuver, precision 
engagement, focused logistics, and full dimensional 
protection will replace today's capabilities of maneuver, 
strike, logistics, and protection.^ Above all, the 
achi evement of ful l-spectrum domi nance rests on theabi I ity 
of intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance to provide 
friendly forces with situational understanding, which 
allows them to achieve decision superiority. 

Likewise, situational understanding isthefundamental 
force enabler across all Interim Brigade Combat Team'^ 
battlefield operating systems and isthefoundation for risk 
mitigation with respect to its vulnerabilities, particularly 
the lack of substantial armor protection. The Interim 
Brigade (Figure 1) will employ an integrated suite of 
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intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance capabilities 
and digitized battle command systems to develop and 
disseminate a common operational picture throughout its 
units. That picture, in time, will lead to situational 
understanding. As the commander applies judgment and 
experience, he attains decision superiority.^ Such 
situational understanding and information superiority will 
enable the force to avoid surprise, make rapid decisions, 
control the time and place for combat, conduct precision 
maneuver, shape the battlespace with precision fires and 
effects, and achieve decisive outcomes.® 
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Figure 1. Interim Brigade Structure. 

Thus intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance 
support is most important to the I nterim Force. It requires 
a coordinated effort by the Intelligence Community^ 
(services, joint, and national/interagency) to provide an 
Army or J oint Strike Force® with the ability to achieve 
intelligence superiority throughout the battlespace. This 
chapter will look at possible scenarios that could face the 
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Interim Force, and the capabilities of current and planned 
i n t el I i gen ce, su r vei 1 1 a n ce, a n d r econ n a i ssa n ce a sset s wi t h i n 
the Army to address such threats. Finally, it will offer 
recommendations aimed at increasing intelligence, 
surveillance, and reconnaissance support to the Interim 
F orce, and Army F orce acti ng as a part of a J oi nt Stri ke or 
J oint Contingency Force.^ 

THE FUTURE ENVIRONMENT 

The Army Transformation Plan projects a complex and 
multi-polar strategic environment over the next 20 years. 
There have been morethan 50 ethnic wars, over 150 border 
conflicts, and two major wars involving extra-regional 
forces over the past decade. It is not likely that the role of 
the United States will diminish over coming decades. If 
anything, America's global engagement may increase as the 
world comes to grips with a more complex, uncertain, and 
challenging future. Although the United States does not 
confront a single conventional military power capable of 
threatening its security, the establishment of regional 
alliances as well as changing priorities of other nations 
could change the strategic environment and lead to 
situations that would represent a direct threat to the 
national security interests of the United States. 
Moreover, "many of the threats to our interests through 
2010 and beyond wi 1 1 fal I i nto (the) gray area of "i mportant" 
but not "vital."^^ 

Asymmetric threats may result from the proliferation of 
transnational crime, terrorism, and illicit drug trafficking, 
as well as from traditional military forces that are at a 
significant technological disadvantage compared to the 
United States. National security concerns may stem from 
shortages of critical resources (oil, water) and 
environmental problems (pollution, proliferation of nuclear 
and chemical agents). Potential state and nonstate 
challengers are studying the American military and 
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adapting their capabilities to neutralize U.S. military 
advantages. 

One author sums up the future threat: 

The soldiers of the U .5. Army are bri 1 1 i antly prepared to defeat 
other soldiers. Unfortunately, theenemieswearelikely toface 
through this decade and beyond will not be "soldiers," with the 
disciplined modernity that term conveys in Euro-America, but 
"warriors:"^"^ . . . 

(W)arriors do not play by our rules, do not respect our treaties, 
and do not obey orders they do not like. The warrior is back, as 
brutal as ever and distinctly better armed. 

The adaptive and unpredictable nature of external threats 
along with the strategic need to reach "trouble spots" 
around the world prompted the Army to seek development 
of rapid, decisive capabilities. Some observed a near-term 
capability gap in the Army's ability to ensure that the 
president and regional commanders-in-chief (CINCs) have 
the full range of ground options necessary to operate in an 
uncertain environment. Moreover, the Army must be 
capable of operating in a joint, interagency, and multi- 
national environment.^® Specifically, the deployment of 
Task Force "Hawk" to Albania for Operation JOINT 
FORCE displayed thedifficulty moving a heavy Army force 
to a conti ngency area wi th i n theti me constrai nts of a maj or 
crisis.^^ 

The most challenging scenario for American forces and 
thel ntelligenceCommunity liesin a nonlinear, asymmetric 
battlefield that encompasses America, its allies, and a 
geographic command's area of operations. Major General 
Robert Scales (U.S. Army, Retired) in his article, "Adaptive 
Enemies," argues that the United States is "adverse to 
casualties and collateral damage, sensitiveto domestic and 
world opinion, and (has a ) lack of commitment to conflicts 
measured in years rather than months."^® Future 
scenarios, which have high casualty rates, may push the 
limits of popular support of theAmerican people. A future 
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conflict may involve attacks against the continental United 
States(CONUS); intermediate staging bases used by 
military forces; and ship movements from CONUS to a 
theater. Ameri can forces wi 1 1 face an array of enemi es ski 1 1 ed 
in urban combat, mechanized warfare, and guerrilla tactics. 

The use of i ntel I i gence to understand the threat to U .S. 
military forces is essential to counter the dynamic and 
pervasive threats of the future. 'There can be no question 
but that information and i ntel I igencequalify as a dimension 
of strategy, statecraft, and war. The perspective strategic 
effect likely to be harvested from superior information and 
intelligence, however, has varied radically with the salient 
technologies, politics, geographies, and logistics of war. 
We are in a time where America's enemies will attempt to 
deny the United States access to information and 
intelligence. A "system of systems" approach, using the 
Interim Brigade as a building block, will attempt to 
overcome this threat. The challenge to the Intelligence 
Community is to harvest the vast amounts of information 
and ensure commanders are not overwhelmed or deceived 
during their decisionmaking process. 

TRANSFORMATION REQUIRES INCREASED 
INTELLIGENCE, SURVEILLANCE, AND 
RECONNAISSANCE CAPABILITIES 

The dynamic nature of thefuture battlespace challenges 
all of the battlefield operating systems. However, the 
intelligence battlefield operating system has the mission of 
provi di ng the I nter i m B ri gade's si tuati onal awareness that 
is critical to dominate maneuver and precision strike 
requirements. The doctrine, training, leadership, 
organization, materiel, and soldier (DTLOMS) model 
provides a framework for the evaluation of Interim 
Brigade's intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance 
support. Based on the Army's need to increase its power 
projection capability, the Interim Brigade addressed 
organization and equipment in an effort to reduce its size 
whileenhancing its lethality and cohesiveness. 
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Organization and Equipment. 

The Interim Brigade's organization is uniquely 
information-centric. It embeds intelligence, surveillance, 
and reconnaissancetothe lowest levels and throughout the 
organization. The addition of a Reconnaissance, 
Survei 1 1 ance, and T arget Acqui si ti on Squadron^” al I ows the 
Interim Brigade to "see, know, and understand the 
operational environment in detail, instead of applying 
traditional reconnaissance, focused primarily on enemy 
forces, with the objective of creating an umbrella of 
understanding . . Figure 2 displays the nature of 
systems across the spectrum of operations. The center oval 
highlights the full-spectrum environment in which the 
Interim Brigade operates and the requirement to address 
al I i ntel I i gence di sci pl i nes to meet the vari ety of chal I enges 
that an adversary may possess. Together with infantry 
patrols. Recon Squadron operations are an integral part of 
the Interim Brigade's intelligence gathering efforts. Recon 
Squadron operations integrate with the activities of the 
infantry battalion reconnaissance platoons and other 
intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance assets 
managed at brigade level. The squadron employs trained 
human intelligence and counterintelligence experts to 
complement existing sensor capabilities that are more 
suited for open terrain and unit/force-based information.^^ 
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The Recon Squadron contains enhanced capability to 
perform conventional reconnaissance by using stealth, 
fighting for information, and using human intelligence 
assets. It prefers to use stealth for both the conduct of 
traditional reconnaissanceagainst conventional formations 
and while interacting with the civilian community. The 
Recon Squadron fights for information when the tactical 
situation requires. The squadron usually conducts this 
mission under high-risk conditions involving limited and 
local attacks while avoiding decisive engagement. The 
Interim Brigade's robust human intelligence assets can 
obtain an in-depth understanding of its area through direct 
interaction with special police, politicians, military/para- 
military organizations, nongovernmental and international 
organizations, and groups within the populace.^^ 

The second key intelligence player in the Interim 
B ri gade i s the mi I i tary i ntel I i gence company. The company 
consists of a company headquarters element, an analysis 
platoon, an integration platoon, and a tactical human 
intelligence platoon. It essentially operates as an 
extension of the bri gade i ntel I i gence staff (S-2) for internal 
and external management of intelligence, surveillance, and 
reconnaissance collection assets. It provides analysis to 
support the development of the I nterim Brigade's common 
operational picture, targeting/effects, and intelligence 
preparation of the battlefield. The company contains 
organic systems necessary to interface with intelligence, 
surveillance, and reconnaissance systems resident at 
division. Army Force, joint, theater, and national levels, and 
supports the tactical human intelligence activities required 
in the small scale contingency environment.^^ 

Key among the Interim Brigade's intelligence, 
surveillance, and reconnaissance features will betheuseof 
a standard vehicle, making maintenance and services 
easier. The brigade must balance the ability to deploy 
rapidly with the capability of dominating the situation, 
when it arrives on scene. Intelligence must reduce its 
sustainment requirements, minimize its personnel and 
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logistical footprint, use common vehicular platforms, and 
accomplish more of its functions out of theater and 
"reach-back"^® to higher echelons within the J oint 
Contingency Force or within the United States. ^^The 
integration of counterintelligence and human intelligence 
into the Recon Squadrons will allow for better 
understanding of intelligence, surveillance, and 
reconnaissance capabilities and better integration into the 
common operating picture. 

The Interim Brigade has the newest military 
intelligence systems and offers a true multi discipline 
capability. While the signals intelligence capability of the 
tactical commander is different, it addresses the brigade's 
dynamic operating environment. Specifically, the I nterim 
B r i gade's P rophet si gnal s i ntel I i gence systems wi 1 1 eval uate 
"internal" signals characteristics to "map" the enemy 
situation.^® Currently, most units deploying to the combat 
training centers have signals intelligence systems attached 
or in a general support reinforcing role. Based on the 
complexity of current signals, the Interim Brigade must 
have special purpose systems to truly exploit signals or 
must export "external" signals to a higher echelon for 
exploitation.^® Due to the limitations of legacy signals 
intelligence systems, the Prophet-Ground systems organic 
to the I nterim Brigade providea better capability to collect 
and jam. At division-level. Prophet -Air systems will 
eventually fill the void created by the transition from 
Quickfix II collection and jamming helicopters (EH-60A). 
Prophet-Air will use a unmanned aerial vehicle platform 
that has a "plug and play" capability, all owing for a change 
from a signals i ntel I i gence mode to i nfra red/el ectron-opti cal 
collection. The Prophet -Air platforms at the Interim 
Division-level require a "H unter"-l i ke range (150 
kilometers) vice the tactical unmanned aerial vehicle (50 
kilometers).^® 

The success of the Interim Brigade's intelligence, 
surveillance, and reconnaissance effort is extremely 
dependent on the signal community's ability to provide a 
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broad bandwidth backbone for dissemination and 
collaboration. The creation of the Trojan-network for 
Operation DESERT STORM was military intelligence's 
answer to the same shortfall in 1991. Additionally, the 
common operating picture will require a near-real time 
i n pu t ca pa bi I i ty for t h e col I ect or s of i nf or mat i on . T h e A r my 
should equip counterintelligence and human intelligence 
teams with personal digital assistants ("palm pilot") to 
record information and make reports. The signal 
backbone must allow for remoted inputs, instead of tying 
teamstotheir vehicles. The bandwidth of signal equipment 
must continue to grow to enable thorough and efficient 
dissemination and flexible reachback. 

UsingtheJ oint Strike Force as a model for future of joint 
forces and a potential higher headquarters for the I nterim 
Brigade and its Interim Division, it is essential for 
I ntel I igence to integrate the intelligence, surveillance, and 
reconnaissance assets for the Interim Brigade with all 
intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance theater and 
national-level assets and analytical headquarters to create 
a relevant common operating picture. The I nterim Brigade 
must be a part of the joint collaborative community. The 
concept for the J oint Strike Force relies on sensor 
maneuvering, networking and cross-cuing to enhance its 
situational awareness and understanding.^^ The Interim 
Brigade's intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance 
resources are an essential part of this multilayered, 
multifunction sensor network. State-of-the art computer 
systems and networks enable the I nterim Brigade analysts 
to be a part of this collaborative network. As unmanned 
aerial vehicles, unmanned ground sensors and robotic 
vehicles becomea part of a more mature I nterim Force, all 
sensors must integrate to ensure commanders and their 
staffs have a relevant common operating picture. 

The search for a "God's eye view" of the battlefield 
requires integration of division, corps, and theater 
intelligence assets. The I nterim Brigade depends on these 
levels to provide nonorganic collection and for additional 
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analytic support. The Interim Division's military 
intelligence battalion will provide multidisciplined 
intelligence support to the division, including 
communications intercept, direction finding, electronic 
countermeasure, and limited surveillance. It will provide 
the division analysis and control element, which normally 
locates in the sustainment command post but responds to 
the division intelligence officer (G-2) in the main command 
post.^^The military intelligence battalion uses unmanned 
aerial vehicles, counterintelligence and human intelligence 
teams, processing resources, and the division analysis and 
control element to gain the situational understanding 
necessary for maneuver dominance and precision strike. 
The Interim Brigade and Interim Division may receive 
intelligence support from the corps military intelligence 
brigade. Currently, a typical Corps intelligence brigade 
provides analytic support, additional aerial exploitation 
assets (unmanned aerial vehicles and Guardrail Common 
Sensor aircraft), and may have counterintelligence and 
human intelligence and long-range surveillance teams 
assigned.^'^ A Theater Intelligence Brigade, under the 
command of the Army Intelligence and Security Command 
and under the operational control of the Army Service 
Component Command may deploy all or part of the brigade 
to conduct theater level multi -discipline intelligence and 
security operations in support of Army components of 
regional CINC's as directed during war and security and 
stability operations.^^ The generic Theater Intelligence 
Brigade has an analytic, counterintelligence and human 
intelligence collection and exploitation capability, and 
provides aerial signals intelligence and imagery 
intelligence using a one-of-a-kind aircraft (DeHavilland 
Dash 1 )?^ 

Doctrine. 

The Interim Brigade will incorporate the five key 
principles of intelligence support to force projection: 
commander driven intelligence; intelligence synchroni- 
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zation; split-based operations; tactical tailoring; and 
broadcast dissemination.^^ 

First, the I nterim Brigade focuses on the acquisition of 
intelligence as its first priority, allowing low density/high 
demand intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance 
resources to target the most important areas of interest. 
Since the common operating picture requires the efficient 
use of intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance, 
commanders must tietheir priorities to avail able resources. 
Second, using organic intelligence systems, the Interim 
B ri gade wi 1 1 haveto "hook" i ntothe i ntel I i gence hi erarchy of 
systems. The intelligence "system of systems" construct 
allows for the synchronization of the entire intelligence, 
surveillance, and reconnaissance apparatus and a better 
common operating picture. When the Interim Brigade, 
operating as part of a joint force, istheinitial Army unit in 
theater, intelligence synchronization is essential. Third, the 
lack of airlift sorties and the requirement to get to the 
batti efi el d wi th i n 96 hou rs makes spl i t-based operat i ons for 
all battlefield operating systems a critical feature of the 
I nterim Brigade. Using rear command posts in "sanctuary," 
the I nterim Brigade can gain valuable information from the 
entire Intelligence Community using "reach-back" 
capabilities.^^ Recent experiences in Bosnia, Kosovo, and 
Kuwait underline the importance of split-based operations 
tothe commander and his staff as they conduct assessments 
of the batti espace. They are able to leverage the expertise 
and staffing that are available in reach-back locations, 
regional and national.^® Fourth, whilethe I nterim Brigade 
is uniquely postured to meet its own intelligence, 
surveillance, and reconnaissance requirements in small 
scale contingencies, future scenarios will require more 
specific assets. A Bosnia-like scenario may require 
near-real time signals intelligence collection that does not 
reside in the Interim Brigade. Using "tactical tailoring" 
techniques and "standing" force enhancement modules, the 
Interim Brigade could integrate special-purpose built 
systems that address specific sources (cellular telephones 
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are a possible example) to exploit in the operational 
environment. Finally, the capability to pull intelligence 
from broadcast dissemi nation systems al lows for a common 
operating picture with more granularity. A high-resolution 
picture is essential for the Interim Brigade to conduct a 
multitudeof operations across a nonlinear battlefield. 

Thevariety of field manuals produced by theU.S. Army 
Intelligence Center and School address holistic military 
intelligence procedures. The challenges facing intelligence 
derive from the dynamic nature of the intelligence tactics, 
techniques, and procedures and keeping these tactics, 
techniques, and procedures in pace with the changing 
operational environment. Military intelligence units 
throughout the Army continue to struggle with this 
problem. New equipment, software, and ideas make the 
training of soldiers and leaders extremely difficult.'^° While 
the Interim Brigade incorporates the principles of the 
intelligence support, a methodology for updating its 
doctrine in a timely manner must become a centerpiece of 
maintaining one of the intelligence's primary 
features— disciplined operations. 

Training. 

The I nterim Brigade offers expanded opportunities for 
military intelligence soldiers to conduct the unit's 
operations. Thei r abi I ity to work as a team i s essenti al to the 
Interim Brigade's intelligence, surveillance, and 
reconnaissance and common operating picture efforts. 
Brigadier General Richard Quirk, Deputy Commandant of 
the Army Intelligence School, highlighted the need for 
better trai ni ng across the I ntel I igence BattI efiel d Operati ng 
System stating, 'The intelligence soldier of tomorrow will 
require a professional education; our traditional military 
training will not besufficient.'"^^ 

The soldier will remain the key independent variable in 
future operations. Thus, education efforts must blend 
technical proficiency tasks as the art of intelligence. After 
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the dissolution of the Soviet Union, analysts addressed a 
variety of unpredictable threats. The Intelligence School 
must develop and rigorously institute an educational 
system focused on future threats and an ambiguous 
environment.'^^ Education at Fort Huachuca must 
concentrate more on the "how to think" and less "what to 
think. "Mostunitshave the expert i se to wor k t h e I atter a n d 
can build on a good foundation of theformer. Unit training 
programs must continue to orient on individual and crew 
drill, but the harder task is developing the soldier's 
analytical skills. It isalso critical for the intelligence branch 
to start with intelligent and adaptable people and, even 
more importantly, to retain them past their initial 
enlistment. 

The I ntel I i genceSchool must conti nue its efforts to bui I d 
web-based education. Using the Army's warrant officer 
corps (active, reserve, and retired) as a resource, soldiers 
should be able to develop and enhance their training 
through an on-l i ne mentorshi p program. Although past use 
of simulations resulted in effective signals intelligence 
trai ni ng, the use of si mul ati ons for counteri ntel I i gence and 
human intelligence soldiers requires improvement. 
Counterintelligence and human intelligence expertise is 
critical to the Interim Brigade's employment. To be 
effective, counterintelligence and human intelligence, 
including the S-2X, must integrate trained teams with the 
combat forces and train regularly with other federal 
agencies to gain expertise on their techniques and 
procedures. Commanders and "warfighters" must gain 
experience using them and valuing their ability to supply 
the"human"element. Further, thel ntel I i gence School must 
work with the other services, joint headquarters, and 
national agencies to ensure trai nee analysts and operators 
share a common baseof knowledge and that service unique 
tactics, techniques, and procedures are incorporated into 
simulations. To meet the future challenge, we must have 
institutionalized joint and interagency education programs 
i n each of the servi ces. 
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Leadership. 

Army transformation requires more than just a change 
toforce structure and equipment. It requires "a new way of 
thinking." Key to the transformation is forward-looking 
leadership. Thel nterim Brigade structure is a direct result 
of senior military intelligence branch leaders recognizing 
the need for a different intelligence, surveillance, and 
reconnaissance structure in the Interim Brigade. While it 
would have been easier to put a status quo organization in 
the Interim Brigade, the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Intelligence and the Intelligence School's leadership 
exploited the opportunity to build an organization to meet 
future requirements. The Interim Brigade stretches the 
system and requires a different way of leading soldiers. 

The intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance 
"director" for the Interim Brigade is a military intelligence 
officer serving astheS-2. This military intel I igence officer is 
critical to the success of the Interim Brigade and the 
military intelligence branch's credibility. The Interim 
Brigade organization tables authorize a major for the 
battalion S-2job, and it is critical that a major fill that slot. 
A common complaint at the combat training centers is "the 
S-2 is not experienced enough. Often the Army assigns 
captains to serve as brigade S-2s, because of a shortage of 
majors. The complexity of the Interim Brigade's 
intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance effort will 
require a senior military intelligence officer and a highly 
trained professional. Military Intelligence branch must 
assign majors to I nterim Brigade S-2 jobs, ensure they are 
trained to meet the rigors, and assign appropriate branch 
qualification to successful completion. Recent field-grade 
training at Intelligence School for Division G2s and 
Analysis and Control Element Chiefs provi des a good start. 
Additionally, Interim Brigade S-2 should be resident U.S. 
Army Command and General Staff College graduates, 
making them equal to their Interim Brigade operations 
officer (S-3) counterparts. 
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The Intelligence School must develop an education 
program for the Surveillance Troop commander and the 
Interim Brigade's military intelligence company 
commander. The requirement to act independently or as a 
part of aj ointTask Force (or J oint Strike Force) dictates a 
broader knowledge base. The Officer Personnel 
M anagement System (0PM S) XXI system may fad I itatethe 
assignments and understandingthat thel nterim Brigade's 
leaders will need. A new education system, as discussed by 
General Quirk and mentioned earlier, may address this 
critical requirement. It is too important to gloss over. 
Further, the junior military intelligence leaders in the 
Interim Brigade may face similar challenges and require 
specific training modules to be added to current and future 
institutional training. Ultimately, we must change our 
mindset from, "Leaders are important" to "quality leaders 
are essential." Unlike our current "alert >train >deploy" 
approach to war, the "train > alert > deploy" approach will 
require more of our leaders than previously.'^'^ 

Soldiers. 

Despite the evolution of technologies, soldiers will 
continue to play the crucial role in future conflict. The 
Interim Brigade, as the lead ground unit into a "hot spot," 
will demand new and innovativerecruitment, training, and 
retention techniques to man a force capable of meeting the 
Army'sstatedgoals. Asdisplayed in Figure 2, the upper end 
of the spectrum of operations is extremely dangerous and 
the lower end is extremely complicated and dynamic. The 
small scale contingency environment is as dangerous as a 
major theater of war and, like a security and stability 
operations environment, small scale contingencies offer a 
diverse set of circumstances. Future rules of engagement 
require situational and cultural understanding by junior 
leaders and soldiers. The potential impact of flawed 
decisions at the team- and squad-level has strategic 
significance and affects American policy. The Interim 
Brigade's rapid reaction capability will require thorough 
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training before it assumes a dynamic power projection role, 
a synchronized effort during deployment, and an ability to 
fight upon entry into the target area. The intelligence, 
surveillance, and reconnaissance effort is continuous 
throughout the deployment process, including in-flight 
updates and, upon arrival, situational awareness as the 
analytical footprint expands. The real challenge will be 
balancing all of the requirements of the soldier. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

There are three key recommendations for improving 
intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance support toan 
Interim Brigade acting as a part of an Army Force, aj oint 
Strike Force, or a J oint Contingency Force. 

• First, the Army must continue to support the new 
formation of relevant intelligence organizations. The 
Interim Brigade organization must have the right balance 
of collectors, analysts, and leaders. It must have organic 
intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance support and 
the ability to receive force enhancement modules and 
reach-back to multi -echeloned intelligence organizations 
and agencies. The Interim Brigade concept addresses the 
need to put counterintelligence and human intelligence 
resources at the brigade level. This is critical toaddressing 
the needs of the I nterimBri gadeand addresses theshortage 
of Army counterintelligence assets available for stability 
and support operations. The deactivation of two corps-level 
tactical exploitation battalions in 1996 exacerbated an 
already stretched counterintelligence and human 
intelligence force. While the Army is adjusting its structure 
from the brigade level and working its way up, it is 
important to integrate elements of the intelligence 
battlefield operating system. Concept developers must look 
at the organization of intelligence resources holistically. 
Since the structure of the Interim Brigade will require 
augmentation from Division, Corps, and the Theater 
Intelligence Brigade, it is essential that these echelons 
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evolve in parallel fashion to the Interim Brigade and not 
sequentially. The nesting of missions requires echelon 
above corps units to develop adaptable force enhancement 
modules capable of meeting the Interim Brigade's 
depi oyment ti mel I nes. 

• Second, Army intelligence must continue to leverage 
technology and innovative management techniques and 
work with the other Services, the I ntel I igence Community, 
and international partners to have all intelligence 
organizations using compatible systems. It must intensify 
efforts to usethe Al I -Sou rce A nal ysi s System as the common 
platform for all Army operations. The Army must simplify 
tactics, techniques, and procedures and share information 
with joint and international partners. It must continue to 
develop virtual collaborative analysis as an essential 
component of intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance 
support to the Interim Brigade. In addition to improving 
interoperability, training is essential to the Interim 
Brigade's ability to gain information dominance. 
Simulations and joint education form the foundation for 
future training. Recent experiences from the All Services 
Combat Identification Equipment Tests display the 
shortcomings of joint intelligence gathering and analysis. 
Specifically, Marine Corps and Army intelligence analysts 
cannot create a common operating picture without the 
Army providing a liaison with an All-Source Analysis 
System remote workstation. Army and Air Force could not 
share battlefield damage assessment until the Air Force 
provided a specific radio with a digital feed.'^^ 

• Third, Army i ntel I igence must work closely with Army 
signal to ensure adequate broad-band communications at 
the lowest level. The I nterim Brigade relies on multi-nodal 
intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance inputs to 
maintain an accurate and relevant common operating 
picture. Conceptually, the vehicle in the I nterim Brigade is 
not as important as what it represents: an enabler that 
allows soldiers to act and fight as an internetted, 
networked, and combined-arms team.'^^ While the use of 
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Trojan Special Purpose Integrated Remote Intelligence 
Terminal (also called 'Trojan SPIRIT") communications 
has allowed Army intelligence to meet its split-based 
operational requirements, Army intelligence used its funds 
and out-of-hide manning for this communications system. 
Expeditiousfieldingofnew signal systems is essential tothe 
Interim Brigade's ability to reach-back for intelligence, 
surveillance, and reconnaissance support. Signal 
personnel must be a part of the Interim Brigade's 
intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance structure to 
maintain intelligence center networking. 

CONCLUSION 

Theend of theCold War destroyed the balance of power 
throughout the world, and created instability and 
uncertainty. The Persian Gulf War was not only a major 
success for the United States, but it also brought our 
mi I i tary new chal I enges. The decade of the 1990s di spl ayed 
how unstable the world could be. A number of small scale 
contingencies, accentuated by the inability of Task Force 
"Hawk" to meet deployment requirements, highlighted the 
need for the United States to maintain a lethal, survivable 
Army, capable of rapid deployment. The Interim Brigade 
provides the nation with a viable Army option that is 
capable of winning wars and contributing to peace. 
Leveraging intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance 
is essential to the Interim Brigade's ability to dominate 
maneuver and provide precision engagement. Situational 
understanding, gained by intelligence, surveillance, and 
reconnaissance, allows all battlefield operating systems to 
enhance their effectiveness and for the Interim Brigade to 
mitigate risk. 

Recently,theArmy Deputy Chief of Staff for I ntelligence 
articulated the mission of Army intelligence mission, 'The 
goal of Army intelligence is to facilitate situational 
dominance by Army decisionmakers and warfighters. The 
keytosituational dominanceis information superioritythat 
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enables the seven operational characteristics of the Army 
Objective Force: responsiveness, deployability, agility, 
versatility, lethality, survivability, and sustainability.”^^ A 
complete intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance 
system will give commanders the ability to face adaptive 
enemies using myriad advanced technologies to attack the 
United States asymmetrically using low technology, yet 
lethal, weapons of the past. 

General Shinseki has the Army postured to meet his 
longtermgoal, 'Toadjustthecondition of the Army to better 
meet the requirements of the next century, we articulate 
this vision: 'Soldiers on point for the nation transforming 
this, the most respected army in the world, into a 
strategically responsive force that is dominant across the 
full spectrum of operations.’"^® While the challenges of the 
future are daunting. Army intelligence can meet the Chief 
of Staff's challenge. 

The discussion and analysis in this chapter described 
how important intelligence, surveillance, and 
reconnaissance support is to the Interim Brigade. 
Integration of intelligence, surveillance, and reconnais- 
sance sensors provides a relevant common operating 
picture for analysts throughout the battlespace. Using a 
collaborative analytical effort, intelligence officers provide 
their commanders actionable intelligence that supports 
their decisionmaking. Emphasizing training and the 
development of leaders, intelligence, surveillance, and 
reconnaissance's holistic approach will ensure the I nterim 
F orce has the abi I i ty to operate i n the dynami c and vi ol ent 
world of the 21st century. 
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